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REPORT  ON  EXTENSION  TEACHING  1900 


To  the  regents  of  the  Vniversity 

For  the  yeai'  ending  Sep.  30,  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
as  follows  on  extension  teaching,  first  explaining  briefly  home 
education,  to  correct  misapprehension  due  to  unfamiliaritv  with 
our  names  and  our  work. 

Home  education.  School  education  olfers  in  its  institutions, 
from  kindergarten  to  university,  limited  courses,  in  school,  for 
the  young.  New  York  w^as  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  recog- 
nize fully  home  education  by  creating  a  department  to  promote 
its  interests.  This  name  we  have  chosen  after  much  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  agencies  for  education  outside  the  regular 
teaching  institutions.  These  are  libraries  or  reading,  museums 
or  seeing,  clubs  or  mutual  help,  extension  teaching,  tests  and 
credentials.  The  first  is  by  far  most  important  of  the  five  fac- 
tors, for  reading  is  at  once  the  most  effective  and  most  inexpen- 
sive. It  is  most  potent,  most  practical,  most  approved  by  both 
public  and  individuals.  Nothing  in  human  life,  except  religion 
and  certain  forms  of  education,  has  evoked  anything  like  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  librarian- 
sliij).  Dining  this  year  402  gifts  were  made  for  public  libraries, 
aggregating  over  |1G,000,000,  a  record  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  w^orld.  Not  alone  in  the  support  from  philan- 
thropists and  private  endowments,  but  in  the  grants  made  by 
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taxpayers  do  we  find  an  extent  of  sj^mpathy  and  an  absence  of 
opposition  which  marks  this  as  distinctly  a  library  age  as  the 
period  of  building  the  great  European  churches  was  marked  as 
the  cathedral  age.  Consulting  the  records  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures we  find  more  than  100  new  statutes  concerning  libraries  in 
a  single  year.  This  great  movement  has  buildings,  endowments, 
organization  and  public  sympathy  and  support.  Obviously  it  is 
much  wiser  to  attach  the  other  four  factors  of  home  education 
to  libraries  and  let  the  part  apparently  absorb  the  whole  rather 
than  try  to  teach  the  public  that  libraries  and  reading  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  inclusive  term  home  education.  It  has  always 
been  our  rule  to  seek  practical  results  even  if  the  best  road  to 
that  end  involved  sacrifice  of  legitimate  or  favorite  theories. 
We  therefore  print  on  all  our  official  stationery  "  State  Library 
and  Home  Education  "  as  our  title  for  the  combined  work  of  the 
two  departments,  thus  familiarizing  the  idea  that  every  library 
is  the  natural  center  for  local  home  education  work. 

Museums  have  long  found  their  natural  home  with  the  library 
and  even  small  towns  now  understand  that  in  building  a  library 
they  must  provide  places  to  preserve  not  only  books,  but  various 
works  of  art  and  objects  of  historical  and  scientific  interest 
which  constitute  the  local  museum.  No  modern  library  forgets 
now  to  include  rooms  for  study  clubs  and  extension  teaching  so 
that  under  the  library  trustees,  already"  having  great  property 
interests  in  charge,  the  new  home  education  movement  finds  its 
natural  home  without  the  disheartening  task  of  attempting  inde- 
pendent organization.  In  combining  with  the  library  movement, 
home  education  has  as  Emerson  phrased  it  "  hitched  its  wagon 
to  a  star." 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Extension  lectures.  The  university  extension  law  of  1891  was 
drafted  with  the  hope  of  developing  extension  teaching  rapidly. 
It  met  opposition  in  the  legislature  which  prevented  its  passage 
till  the  clause  was  added  that  in  working  out  a  system  in  which 
one  great  essential  was  lectures,  no  money  should  be  paid  lec- 
turers. Thus  the  opponents  were  willing  to  have  the  play  of 
Hamlet  if  the  Prince  of  Denmark  could  be  excluded  b}-  statute. 
We  took  the  first  appropriation  of  $10,000  with  this  ball  and  chain 
limitation  and  did  the  best  we  could,  hoping  for  better  treat- 
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ment  thereafter,  but  the  restriction  not  only  remained,  but  no 
further  appropriation  was  granted  for  the  rest  of  the  work 
which  had  been  paid  for  from  the  |10,000.  The  word  ''  univer- 
sity ■'  was  a  red  rag  to  the  educational  demagogue  bull.  The 
word  suggested  an  aristocracy  of  learning,  a  close  gathering  of 
smug  university  dons,  who  were  to  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  i)ublic  crib.  This  unreasonable  prejudice  was  yet 
strong  enough  to  prevent  any  fair  trial  of  the  admirable  uni- 
versity extension  methods  in  this  state;  for,  granting  that  the 
methods  were  better  than  any  heretofore  used  in  education,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  them  to  be  self-supporting,  or  that 
they  could  be  successfully  put  in  operation  without  endowments, 
without  trained  workers,  when  our  school  system,  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  demands  so  many  millions  annually  to  keep  it  in 
successful  operation. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  prejudice  against  public  libraries 
and  we  took  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  spent  our  time  and 
money  in  building  up  libraries  and  developing  our  splendid  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries  and  collections  which  has  been  copied 
far  and  wide.  The  language  of  the  appropriation  allowed  us  to 
develop  study  clubs  and  to  do  some  general  administrative  work 
and  print  syllabuses  for  occasional  extension  courses  through- 
out the  state,  but  we  had  no  funds  .for  the  two  most  essential  ele- 
ments, competent  organizers  or  inspectors  and  successful  and 
experienced  lecturers.  Results  have  been  all  we  could  hope 
under  such  circumstances.  The  practical  merits  of  the  system 
have  been  proved  wherever  competent  men  were  available.  A 
satisfactory  extension  teacher  is  much  harder  to  find  than  a  good 
university  professor.  It  is  no  test  of  the  extension  method  to 
have  it  tried  unsuccessfully  by  men  unfit  for  its  peculiar  duties. 
Those  who  know  best  and  have  the  largest  experience  are  agreed 
that  it  is  a  strong  permanent  force  in  education  that  deserves  a 
much  larger  share  of  gifts  and  endowments.  As  soon  as  we  can 
have  either  from  the  state  or  private  sources,  means  to  employ 
needed  experts,  we  can  show  practical  results  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Till  then,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  and  our  strength  is  mut'h  better  given  to  otlun*  ])hases  of 
the  work.  We  have  kept  on  hand  printed  matter,  blanks,  forms, 
sjilabuses  and  lists  of  available  lecturers,  and  have  given  such 
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help  as  we  could  to  the  few  who  have  applied,  but  we  have 
frankly  told  visitors  interested  in  university  extension  that  we 
were  doing  our  work  with  libraries,  clubs  and  traveling  books 
and  pictures  till  the  time  should  come  when  we  could  have  fuller 
opportunity  to  try  the  extension  method  of  teaching,  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  we  have  abiding  faith.  A  comparatively  small 
endowment  would  be  sufficient  to  start  this  work,  and  we  are 
holding  ourselves  in  readiness  to  give  it  fair  trial  and  we  be^ 
lieve  to  win  marked  success  as  soon  as  means  are  provided  for 
necessary  expenses. 

Conditions  for  success.  The  report  for  1900  summarizes  pro- 
greys  of  extension  methods  in  various  parts  of  our  own  country 
and  abroad.  Study  of  returns  shows  that  success  is  dependent 
not  so  much  on  clientele  as  on  management.  It  is  a  favorite 
excuse  for  those  who  fail  to  make  a  method  succeed  that  the 
people  of  their  locality  are  quite  different  from  others  and  that 
there  is  really  no  local  demand.  We  find  however  that  investi- 
gation usually  shows  that  people  as  a  whole  can  be  interested 
in  one  place  almost  as  well  as  in  another;  that  extension 
methods  are  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
that  success  or  failure  is  dependent  not  on  peculiarities  of  people 
or  plan,  but  on  ability,  persistence  and  missionary  spirit  of  its 
promoters.  City  A  wins  a  reputation  for  the  most  successful 
extension  courses  in  the  state,  while  B  records  only  a  complete 
failure.  The  superficial  observers  explain  it  by  a  difference  in 
their  other  educational  facilities,  entertainments  and  by  a  score 
of  reasons  except  the  right  one.  Then  it  happens  that  the  mov- 
ing force  in  city  A  moves  to  B  and  lo,  in  a  few  months  the  con- 
ditions are  exactly  changed.  Extension  work  in  A  is  dead  and 
B  is  leading  the  whole  state  and  a  new  corps  of  observers  con- 
fidently go  on  to  explain  as  they  did  before  the  reasons,  merely 
changing  the  names  of  the  places  to  which  they  apply  them.  In 
extension  work  as  in  most  other  interests,  it  is  the  man  behind 
machine  and  method  that  determines  practical  success. 

Recognition  of  conditions.  Many  cling  tenaciously  to  the  theory 
that  nothing  deserves  recognition  as  extension  work  unless  it 
utilizes  all  seven  factors  of  an  ideal  system:  lecture,  syllabus, 
class,  club,  guided  reading,  paper  work  and  examination.  This 
complete  method  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  yields  wonderful 
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results  and  d(\s(M*v('s  admiration  and  siii»])ort,  but  we  must  face 
a  condition  as  well  as  this  theory.  It  is  easier  to  <i,et  100  audi- 
tors than  10  or  even  five  real  students.  Some  of  those  really 
iuterested  are  slij'  or  too  tired  or  for  other  reasons  can  not  be 
induced  to  take  part  in  discussions.  Some  who  will  attend  the 
class  and  get  great  good  from  it,  from  unfamiliarity  with  such 
work  will  not  attempt  written  exercises,  while  many  who  could 
do  so  with  great. credit  will  under  no  circumstances  venture  to 
try  examinations.  Any  keen  observer  of  human  nature  could 
have  foretold  exactly  these  results.  The  records  of  extension 
work  all  over  the  world  show  that  these  difficulties  are  inherent 
in  human  nature  and  must  squarely  be  faced. 

Lecturers.  The  expert  extension  lecturer  is  rare.  It  is  easier 
to  find  10  satisfactory  college  professors  than  one  man  with  the 
unusual  (|ualities  which  make  the  specially  successful  extension 
teacher.  When  we  now  and  then  find  a  man  with  abilities  and 
training  and  experience  for  this  work,  we  have  no  endowment 
from  which  to  j)ay  his  salary.  His  work  is  hard,  inspiring,  but 
exacting.  It  re(iuires  much  travel  and  discomfort  and  yields 
small  bankable  returns.  Unless  a  l)orn  missionary,  even  ex- 
perts are  apt  to  drop  out  for  easier  work  and  better  pay.  To 
persuade  and  hold  as  good  men  as  are  necessary  for  thoroughly 
successful  extension  work  we  must  provide  positions  with  proper 
salaries  guaranteed  by  endowments,  or  otherwise  we  shall  not 
eliminate  the  element  of  uncertainty  which  is  the  great  objection 
to  remuneration  dependent  on  fees.  Some  competent  young  nun 
would  be  willing  to  start  their  work  at  1 1200  a  year  if  they  knew 
that  success  would  insure  promotion  to  flHOO,  .flSOO,  |2100, 
|2400.  Some  men  of  extraordinary  ability  could  not  be  held  at 
less  than  |300,  .|400  or  |500  a  month.  On  an  ^iverage  an  ex- 
perienced and  capabh'  extension  lecturer  ought  to  command 
at  least  |.'>000  a  year.  'IMu'  heavy  work  and  discomfort 
of  ti-a\  cling  iii\(il\e(l  wlu'ii  carrying  on  several  centers 
at  once  should  be  compensated  for  by  gixing  a  long 
snninicr  for  I'csl.  study  and  pi-epai-at  ion  or  re\ision  of 
syllabuses.  The  fall  work  should  not  begin  before  Octo- 
ber, which  gives  oppoi-lunily  foi-  10  or  12  weeks  before  the 
holidays.  It  is  ])ossible  to  get  l\\(»  10  week  courses  after  New 
^'eaI■■s  Itefore  liie  warm  wealhei-  makes  successful  work  imprac- 
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ticable,  but  in  many  cases  two  10  week  courses  a  year  are  best. 
The  four  months,  June,  July,  August  and  September  should  be 
at  the  lecturer's  disposal  without  definite  engagements.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  on  six  centers  a  week,  or  one  every  night,  but 
probably  something  would  reduce  the  number  to  four  or  five. 
^yith  five  centers  each  week  and  three  10  w^eek  courses  during 
the  year  there  would  be  150  lectures  besides  the  class,  paper 
work  and  examinations,  with  the  fatigue  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  travel.  It  is  clear  that  if  this  work  is  done  as  well  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  lecturer  will  deserve  his  four  months  for  pre- 
paring his  syllabuses  and  lectures  and  for  his  own  study  and 
rest.  If  he  begins  at  |1200  he  gets  only  |8  a  lecture  including 
class  and  paper  work,  and  |2  more  per  lecture  for  each  increase 
in  grade  or  |10  at  |1500,  |12  at  |1800,  |14  at  |2100,  |16  at  |2400 
and  at  13000  salary  an  average  of  |20  for  each  lecture  with  its 
attendant  classes  and  paper  work.  Even  at  |6000  a  year  it 
would  be  only  |40  a  lecture,  certainly  not  a  high  price  for  the 
rare  abilities  demanded.  We  have  had  to  face  the  discouraging 
condition  that  a  young  man  with  gifts  for  this  work  sees  perhaps 
instead  of  the  15  courses  on  which  the  above  estimate  is  based 
only  three  or  four  a  year,  so  that  unless  he  have  independent 
means  he  is  driven  away  from  the  work  that  so  sorely  needs 
expert  service.  Till  we  get  money  to  offer  lecturers  something 
better  than  current  fees,  the  best  work  can  not  be  done.  We 
must  not  unreasonably  complain  of  results.  The  play  will  not 
be  a  brilliant  success  if  the  Hamlet  must  be  taken  by  some 
volunteer  whose  main  strength  is  absorbed  in  other  duties.  The 
first  great  problem  before  extension  teaching  is  how  to  secure 
and  i)ay  competent  lecturers. 

Syllabus.  This  important  element,  which  doubles  the  practical 
value  of  the  lecture  by  affording  the  best  possible  notes  in  print 
for  the  student  to  take  home,  may  be  made  of  great  service  with- 
out the  lecture  if  prepared  with  this  double  use  in  view.  Cost 
of  printing  is  slight  and  the  syllabus  serves  as  a  guide  to  small 
clubs  and  individual  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  a  lecturer.  Many  syllabuses  are  mere  outlines  of 
topics,  and  while  serving  the  purpose  of  a  program  for  a  club, 
would  be  useless  as  a  guide  to  students  working  by  themselves. 
The  new  svllabus  must  be  made  fuller,  be  much  more  specific  in 
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its  suggestions  for  studj^  and  give  besides  the  list  of  tlie  best 
books  and  articles  to  read,  compact  notes  indicating  scope, 
character  and  value  of  each.  We  aim  as  fast  as  practicable  to 
revise  our  present  syllabuses  to  adapt  them  to  this  new  use  as 
well  as  for  lecture  centers.  We  hope  also  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber till  every  important  subject  is  covered,  so  that  at  trifling 
cost  any  student  may  get  a  reliable  guide  for  study  and  reading, 
which  has  been  within  a  reasonable  time  revised  by  an  acknowl- 
edged authority. 

Guided  reading.  This  is  the  i^hase  of  extension  teaching  which 
is  most  effective,  i)racticable  and  economical.  Much  can  be  done 
by  the  syllabuses  and  annotated  reading  lists,  short  and  long, 
which  are  being- prepared  rapidly  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Where  there  is  a  teacher  or  lecturer  he  can  give  much  personal 
assistance.  In  other  cases  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  ask  help  by  correspondence  from  someone  in 
whose  judgment  he  has  confidence.  This  work  is  growing  up 
more  and  more  in  connection  with  our  department  as  people  all 
over  the  state  have  learned  that  we  are  glad  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  facilities  and  experience  when  they  wish  advice  in 
their  reading. 

Class  and  club.  The  class  before  each  lecture  for  discussion 
of  the  last  week's  topic  and  the  after  class  for  similar  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  if  in  charge  of  a  single  teacher, 
are  of  immense  service  in  stimulating  interest,  removing  dis- 
couragements and  clearing  up  difficulties.  If  there  is  no  teacher 
to  conduct  the  class,  it  becomes  identical  with  the  club  and  a 
matter  of  mutual  assistance  and  is  then  really  a  local  study 
(■lull.  W'r  aic  giving  constantly  by  correspondence  answers  to 
questions  where  detailed  help  is  needed.  There  is  great  need 
of  a  club  visitor  or  inspector  who  can  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  500  clubs  of  the  state,  trying  to  reach  each  of  them  at  least 
oiuM'  ill  two  yriiis  for  pcisoiinl  acquaintance  and  conference. 

Paper  work  and  examinations.  These  have  always  been  the 
stumbling  bloclc  to  those  who  Iimvc  entered  on  an  extension  sys- 
tem wiili  ciii  hiisiasiii.  The  siiinll  iiiiiiiber  who  can  be  induced 
to  ])ut  their  ihougiits  on  ])ai)er  and  liand  them  in  for  considera- 
tion ;nid  coii-eci  ion.  ;nid  the  still  smaller  number  who  will  sub- 
ject   t  iieiiiselxcs   lo  exaiiiiuat  ions  ai'e  always  discouraging,  and 
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yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  gain  to  the  few  who  will  write 
the  papers  and  take  the  tests  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  labor. 
The  success  of  correspondence  teaching  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  preparation  and  sending  in  of  written  work  each 
week  is  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  We  are  making  some 
studies  and  proposing  some  experiments  to  see  whether  at 
practicable  cost  it  will  be  possible  to  have  paper  work  sent  in 
for  reading  courses,  thus  introducing  the  best  feature  of  corre- 
spondence teaching,  which  has  been  made  phenomenally  success- 
ful in  nmny  branches.  The  difiiculty  of  course  is  in  the  ex- 
pense of  looking  over  the  papers  and  making  the  needed  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms.  We  hope  it  may  be  possible  by  skilfully 
prepared  blanks  with  suggestions  in  print,  w^iich  can  be  rapidly 
marked,  to  handle  these  papers  without  a  prohibitive  cost  and 
thus  practically  increase  the  value  of  the  reading  courses  and 
study  undertaken  by  scattered  clubs  and  individual  students. 

Library  lectures.  The  lecture  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  extension  teaching.  It  is  so  valuable  a 
means  in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  reading  habit  that  it  will 
come  more  and  more  into  use  in  direct  connection  with  libraries. 
The  best  planned  new  buildings  provide  rooms  of  different  sizes 
for  large,  small  and  medium  lecture  audiences.  A  clever  plan 
is  to  build  a  small  audience  room  having  folding,  or  better, 
rising  doors  instead  of  partitions  on  all  sides  except  where  the 
speaker's  platform  stands.  Then  by  opening  one,  two  or  three 
of  these  partitions  the  size  of  the  room  is  adapted  to  the  au- 
dience. If  the  first  room  holds  200  and  each  of  the  three  side 
rooms  100  each,  we  have  in  the  space  required  for  a  single  hall 
seating  500,  four  rooms  which  can  be  used  all  at  once  if  neces- 
ssivj  for  three  audiences  of  100  each  and  another  of  200,  and 
also  a  means  of  combining  so  that  space  will  fit  gatherings  of 
100,  200.  300,  400  or  -jOO.  This  involves  little  expense  and  has 
been  often  proved  practicable  in  the  arrangement  of  Sunday 
school  rooms.  The  wing  rooms  are  specially  useful  for  classes 
and  small  meetings  which  are  apt  to  come  in  the  afternoon, 
while  the  large  meetings  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  evening. 
With  such  rooms  available  it  is  often  practicable  to  find  one 
specially  interested  in  a  subject  who  will  without  charge  give 
a  lecture  or  informal  talk  on  his  subject,  with  the  best  books 
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before  him.  To  even  a  small  company.  The  books  are  there  and 
if  suitable  rooms  are  provided,  this  important  agency  can  be 
made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  public  library  and  should 
be  used  more  widely  than  in  the  past. 

Public  and  school  libraries.  Long-  study  and  experience  con- 
firm the  view  often  exi)ressed  in  my  previous  reports  that  it  is 
wiser  to  separate  school  and  library  interests  as  much  as  practi- 
cable. The  i)ublic  Avill  secure  better  results  from  a  given  ex- 
penditure by  having  the  library  under  its  own  board  of  trustees, 
who  consider  library  and  home  education  work  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  education  and  give  it  a  whole  souled  devotion 
quite  impossible  to  a  school  board  trained  by  all  its  experience 
to  consider  the  school  education  as  the  chief  thing  and  the 
library  as  only  incidental.  The  school  and  the  library  should 
work  in  the  greatest  harmony,  but  with  neither  subordinate  to 
the  other.  Carrying  out  this  principle,  in  the  soundness  of 
which  we  have  increasing  faith,  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  academic  fund  strictly  to  books  treated  as 
a  part  of  the  school  equipment,  like  any  other  apparatus,  and 
not  allow  it  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  what  is 
really  a  public  library.  The  library  rule  by  which  the  state 
granted  an  equal  amount  not  to  exceed  |500  a  year  for  books 
or  apparatus,  led  manj^  schools  to  buy  books  not  needed  for 
school  use,  but  desirable  for  general  library  purposes,  in  order 
to  get  a  larger  allowance  from  the  state.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  is  wise  both  for  the  state  and  the  community  to  have 
these  books  made  available,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a  grant 
from  the  i)ublic  library  division,  not  from  the  academic  fund. 
The  money  comes  from  the  state  and  goes  to  the  community 
in  either  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  -why  what  is  really  ))ul)lic 
library  money  should  go  in  the  guise  of  academic  grants.  The 
school  law  provides  that  the  school  libiaries  shall  not  be  used 
for  circulation.  Tiic  theory  is  that  Ihe  books  to  be  read  at 
home  will  he  (liawu  from  the  ]Mil)lic  library  while  the  school 
shall  lia\i'  in  the  building  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  the 
books  consiantly  needed,  which  are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  school 
apparatus.  Kegenis  inles  i-e(|nire  a  certain  niinimum  of  books 
for  this  use,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  kept  in  the  building. 
Beyond  this  minimum  the\   allow  the  school  to  relv  on  a  neich- 
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boring  public  library.  After  several  years  study  and  experience 
we  recomiuond  that  as  fast  as  possible  the  school  authorities 
turn  over  all  books  not  needed  for  their  school  apparatus  to 
separate  trustees  who  shall  build  up  as  fast  as  possible  a  public 
library  freely  open  for  circulation  to  the  entire  community. 

STATISTICS 

The  following  letter  and  blank  were  sent  to  88  organizations, 
56  in  the  United  States  and  32  in  foreign  countries.  35  blanks, 
18  from  United  States  and  17  from  abroad,  were  returned  filled 
out.  11  (10  in  the  United  States  and  1  in  Scotland)  reported 
discontinuance;  8  gave  no  reason,  2  said  funds  were  lacking; 
while  other  causes  mentioned  were  need  of  reorganization, 
unfavorable  geographical  location,  not  enough  lecturers,  loss  of 
faith.  0  said  work  had  changed  in  character,  in  several  institu- 
tions courses  for  teachers  having  taken  the  place  of  extension 
work.     From  36  blanks  there  was  no  return. 

To  the  secretary: 

After  our  eight  years  experience  in  extension  work,  no  one  realizes 
better  than  -vve  the  labor  of  answering  so  formidable  a  blanli,  but 
you  recognize  witli  lis  tliat  wliile  public  and  traveling  libraries  and 
pictures,  study  clubs  and  other  features  of  extension  work  have  had  a 
remarkable  and  most  gratifying  growth  in  extent,  usefulness  and  im- 
proved methods,  most  friends  of  imiversity  extension  are  disappointed 
in  its  present  condition.  You  also  probably  agree  with  us  after  experi- 
ence that  what  is  known  as  the  extension  method  of  teaching  is  educa- 
tionally sound,  thoroughly  practical  and  of  permanent  value  as  a  part 
of  our  educational  system.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  a  1hing  that  ought  to  succeed  in  a  high  degree  is  not  meeting 
expectations.  The  purpose  of  this  blank  is  to  get  facts  and  suggestions 
from  every  center  that  has  in  the  past  decade  tried  any  extension  work, 
to  tabulate  results  and,  where  necessary,  by  correspondence  and  con- 
ference to  get  farther  light  and  to  publish  a  report  which  will  enable 
us  all  to  see  much  more  clearly  Avhat  the  real  difficulties  are. 

In  return  for  your  labor  in  answering  this  single  blank  we  will  send 
you  printed  copies  of  the  complete  results  which  will  certainly  interest 
you  and  probably  will  be  practically  useful  in  your  own  work.  We  are 
anxious  to  print  this  report  as  earlj''  as  practicable  and  will  be  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  give  us  your  answer  bj'  early  mail. 

Of  course  we  specially  wish  any  additional  point  not  covered  by  our 
questions,  or  on  which  your  answer  does  not  give  briefly  the  full  result 
of  your  experiments  and  experience. 

Cooperation  among  all  of  us  interested  in  this  worlv  is  sure  to  bring 
some  practical  results. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
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REPORT    OF   UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION   AND   ALLIED    WORK    IN 
YEAR   ENDING  30  JUNE   1900 

■  Wbi'u  (luestions  can  not  be  answered  defliiitely  please  sive  the  best 
approximation  yon  can.  nialdn,ii-  clear  by  the  followin.;;-  niarlcs  tliat 
answers  are  not  exact: 

Line  drawn  through  question  means  '"does  not  exist  in  tliis  ortianiza- 
tion."  O  in  place  answer  means  "none  this  year."  V  //(  phivc  of  answer 
means  "fact  nnlannvn"  V  iinvnlUifi  answer  means  "probably"  or 
"  approximately." 

Will  yon  kindly  sive  us  in  addition  a  Virief  history  of  your  worlc  for 
the  year  so  far  as  it  is  not  covered  b.*'  these  answers? 

If  there  is  not  space  for  satisfactory  answer  to  any  question  please 
give  it  on  separate  sheet  of  this  size,  prefixing-  the  number  of  the  (]uestion. 

All  statistics  refer  to  year  ending  as  indicated  in  heading.  If  more 
convenient  to  give  these  statistics  for  year  ending  at  some  other  date 
alter  30  June  to  that  date. 

1  Name  of  organization 

2  Y'ear  organized  .  .  .     incorporated 

3  Secretary  or  executive  officer  .  .  .     address 

4  No.  of  centers  now  under  your  supervision 

5  Of  these  .  .  .  are  new  this  year  while  ...  in  operation  last  year  have 

been   temporarily   and  .  .  .  permanently   discontinued 
0  No.  of  lecturers  available  on  your  list 

7  No.  of  courses  given  under  your  auspices  during  year:  of  10  lectures 

.  .  .   ;  12  lectures  ...   ;  (!  lectures  ...;")  lectures  .  .   .  :  4  lectures 
.  .  .   ;  3  lectures  .  .  .  :  2  lectures 

8  No.  of  single  lectures  with  admission  fee  .  .  .   :  of  free  lectures 
0  Total  no.  of  lectures  .  .  .   ;  total  no.  of  classes 

10  Total  attendance   at  lectures   for  all   centers  for  year  .  .  .'  :   Total   at 

classes 

11  Total  no.  of  papers 

12  No.  of  candidates  for  examination 

13  Are  (luestions  prepared  by  lecturer  or  by  a   separate  exaniinerV 

14  No.  of  candidates  pass<'d  .  .  .   ;  failed 

15  No.  of  certificates  given 

1(5  Kinds  of  certificates  and  from  Avliom 

17  What,  if  any,  academic  credit  is  allowetl  for  these  (■ertiti(  atcs  by  any 

schools  or  colleges? 

18  Charge,  if  any,  for  examinatiDUS  .  .   .   ;  Uw  (•ciiifieates 

ID  No.  of  coui'si'S  on  eadi  snljjccl   witli  no.  of  Icciiii'i'S  in  each  course 


Subject 


No.  of 
courses 


Total 

no.  of 

lectures 


Subject 


No.  of 
courses 


Total 

DO.  of 

lectures 


20  Price  of  course  ticket  (if  not  uniform  give  each  pricei  b(  lecture 
12  lecture  .  .  .  ;  0  lecture  .  .  .  ;  of  single  Iccinic  of  course 
of  single  lecture  not  in  course 

-\    Ale   leclnicrs'    fees   luiiform? 
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22  Fee  for  10  lecture  course  (if  not  uniform  give  average)  .  .  .   ;  12  lec- 

ture .  .  .   ;  6  lecture  .  .  .   ;  single  lecture 

23  Are  expenses   of  lecturer  (RTI.   and   hotel)   paid  by   central  organiza- 

tion, center  or  lecturer? 

24  Are  any  local  expenses  paid  by  central  organization? 

25  Are  fees   paid   by   centers   directly   to  lecturers    or    through    central 

organization? 

26  What  material  is  furnished  by  central  organization? 

27  Do  printed  syllabuses  used  by  students  and  auditors  contain  outline 

of  lecture,  list  of  books,  topics  for  papers? 

28  Is  the  charge  for  syllabuses  to  centers  uniform  or  varying  with  size? 

29  Usual  price  for  IG  pages 

30  "What  class  work  or  discussion  do  your  centers  have  before  lectures? 

31  What  after  lectures? 

32  What  paper  work  is  required  of  or  done  by  students? 

33  Do  lecturers  correct  papers? 

34  What  efforts  are  made  or  help  given  to  gtiide  reading  of  students? 

35  Are  books,  pictures  or  lantern  slides  lent  to  centers?  .  .  .     By  whom? 

36  Is  any  provision  made  for  selling  to  students  or  centers  1his  material 

lent? 

37  What  system  of  book  clubs  or  unions  do  you  have  among  students? 

38  Where  do  you  get  yotir  lecturers? 

39  Do  you   have  any  staff  lecturers  who   make  this   their  sole  or  chief 

work? 

40  What  is  length  of  your  unit  course? 

41  Do  yoti  recognize  shorter  courses? 

42  To  what  extent  do  you  encourage  sequence  in  courses? 

43  How  much  and  how  often  do  you  inspect  centers? 

44  What  printed  matter  do  you  regularly  issue? 

45  What  besides  have  you  printed  this  year? 

46  How  is  central  work  supported? 

47  What  relation  has  it  to  any  university? 

48  What  classes  of  people  are  you  trying  to  reach? 

49  What  is  general  character  of  yottr  audiences? 

50  Do  centers  have  any  study  cltibs  or  other  allied  work? 

51  Please  compare  the  year's   worlv  as  a   whole  with  that  of  preceding 

year. 

52  What  in   yotu*  opinion  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid 

spread  of  instruction  by  means  of  "university  extension  methods"? 

53  What  desirable  feattires  or  trends  have  you  observed  in  recent  experi- 

ences? 

54  What  undesirable? 

Address:    Extension  teaching,  State  library,  Albany  N.  Y. 

Please  see  that  we  are  on  your  regular  distributing  list  so  we  may 
receive  two  copies  of  each  circular,  blank  or  other,  matter  in  print  for 
oiu'  permanent  files,  which  we  classify  bj^  subjects  and  also  by  organiza- 
tions issuing. 

Ill  order  to  make  the  list  of  institutions  doing  any  sort  of 
extension  woik  as  complete  as  possible  we  have  included  in 
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the  followiii<>-  table  not  only  those  actually  filling  blanks  but 
those  Avho  sent  letters  or  printed  matter  showing  that  the  work 
was  still  in  existence  in  some  form. 

The  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  could  not  be  tabulated 
and  the  most  important  of  these  are  copied  and  appended  to 
tables.     The  blanks  are  bound  and  on  file  for  reference. 

Object  of  report.  Prcvions  reports  have  coAored  work  both  in 
and  out  of  New  York  as  far  as  facts  conld  be  obtained  in 
print.  This  year  comparati\e  study  has  been  made  of  various 
phases  of  educational  extension  wherever  anything  of  the  sort 
had  been  tried.  Extension  teaching  has  not  succeeded  in  the 
United  States  as  its  promoters  hoped  and  expected,  and  we 
wished  light  on  the  problem  in  New  York,  where  the  develop- 
nu^nt  of  study  clubs  and  of  traveling  libraries  and  pictures  has 
been  great,  but  where  the  demand  for  lecture  courses,  except  in 
Xew  Y^ork  city,  has  decreased.  This  study  could  not  be  made 
from  printed  matter  alone,  for  most  extension  periodicals  have 
been  discontinucMl,  none  now  being  published  in  the  United 
States.  Three  blanks  (one  for  extension  teaching,  one  for  sum- 
mer schools  and  one  for  correspondence  teaching  including  read- 
ing uiiionsj  made  up  of  com])rehensivc  (juestions,  in  order  to  get 
all  the  information  possible,  were  sent  not  only  to  organizations 
where  work  was  still  carried  on  but  also  to  those  where  it  had 
been  dropped,  specially  asking  reasons  for  discontinuance.  Most 
of  tilt'  blanks  returned  foi-  work  in  existence  ]iad  a])]»ar<-ntly 
been  conscientiously  filled  out,  but  we  got  less  light  than  we 
hoped  on  discontinuance.  This  very  fact  however  gives  one 
cause  of  failure  lack  of  ]>(M-man('nt  interest. 

Arrangement  of  states.  In  tables  and  supplementary  reports 
New  ^'()I•k  comes  lirst,  then  other  states  in  the  usual  great 
groups,  as  follows.  Foreign  countries,  beginning  with  the 
English-speaking  ones,  ai-e  given  last. 

Xortliraslrni:    Me.    X.  11.    V  \ .    :\rass.   R.I.   Ct.    N.  Y.    Pa.   N.J. 

;SouUtc(i.steni:  Del.  Md.  1).  (\  \Y.  Va.  Ya.  N.  C.  S.  C.  Ga. 
Fla. 

Si„ilh  niilntJ:  Ala.  Miss.  La.  Te.\.  Ind.T.  Ok.  Ark.  Tenn. 
Ky. 

\ortli  rnilnil:    ( ).     linl.     ill.    .Midi.     W  is.     Minn.     la.     Mo. 

\V<slrni:     K:in.     Neb.    S.  D.     N.  j).     Menl.     \\y.    Col.    N.  :^^. 

l'(ici/ic:    All/.,     r.     \.-\.    Cal.    Or.    id.    \\:isli.    Alas. 
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No. 


NAME 


Place 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


University  of  the  State  of  N.  Y 

Brooklyn  inst.  of  arts  and  sci 

People's  institute 

People's  univ.  exten.  soc.  of  N.  Y... 
School  board,  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


Teachers  collese^^  a. 

20th  cen.  club,  educ.  dep't 

Am.  soc.  for  the  exten.  of  univ.  teach. 

Rutgers  college 

University  extension  society 


Johns  Hopkins  university. 

St  John's  college 

Civic  center —  . 

J.  B.  Stetson  university... 
Toledo  univ.  exten.  soc 


University  of  Chicago  . 
Wisconsin  university  .. 

Iowa  university 

Wy.  univ.  exten.  aasoc, 
Colorado  university.... 


University  of  Denver 

California  university 

Stanford  university 

Cambridge  .  .  .  lectures  syndicate. 
Koval  Albert  memorial  coll.i 


26  London  soc.  for  exten.  univ.  teach... 

27  Oxford  univ.  exten.  delegacy. 
28 
29 
30 


Victoria  nniv.  exten.  com —  .. 

Belfast  soc.  for  exten.  univ.  teach.. 
Queensland  univ.  exten. " 


Sydney  univ.  exten.  board 

Melbourue  univ  exten.  board. 

University  of  Berlin^ 

University  of  Vienna ... 

University  of  Oviedo 


Christiania  workman's  academy.  ... 
Delegacy  for  popular  univ.  teach. ... 

Extension  de  I'liniversiKS  libre 

Extension  universitaire  de  Belgique. 
Ghent  uuiversityi^ 


Albany  N. Y 
Brooklyn  N. 
New  York  N. 
New  York  N. 

New  York  N. 


New  YorkN.  Y 

Boston  Mass 

Philailelphia  Pa 

New  Brunswick  N.  J, 
Elizabeth  N.  J 


Baltimore  Md 

Annapolis  Md.. .. 
Washington  D.  C. 

De  Laud  Fla 

Toledo  O 


Chicago  111. .. 
Madison  Wis. 
Iowa  City  la. 
Laramie  Wy. 
Boulder  Col.. 


Denver  Col 

Berkeley  Cal 

Stanfcu'd  Univ.  Cal. 
Cambridge  Eng.  ... 
Exeter  Eng 


London  Eng 

Oxford  Eng 

Manchester  Eng 

Belfast,  Ireland 

Brisbane,  Australia  .. 

Sydney,  Australia 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Berlin  Ger 

Vienna,  Austria 

Oviedo,  Spain 


1891 


47  1 


1897 
1898 
1889 

1898 
1897 
1890 
1891 
1893 


161 
51 


119 

12 


4 

"i 


1899 
1897 
1889 

1892 


1891 
1891 


1 
1 

2 
1 

100 
9 
2 
1 


Christiania  Nor  .. 
Copenhagen  Den 

Brussels  Belg 

Brussels  Belg 

Ghent  Belg 


1873 
1893 

1876 
1885 
1886 
1889 
1893 

1890 
1891 
18993 
1895 
1898 

1885 


?175 


1894 
1891 
1892 


?75 

235 

53 

9 

2 


25 
1 

35 
6 


18 


23 
5 


a  For  footnotes  see  p.  890-91. 
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No. 


Reading  of  students 
guided 


"  5 
CO  a> 

M-rS 
OS 


Class  of  people  trying 
to  reach 


Work   of    this    year 
compared  with  last 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 


10 


all 


about  same 


lecturers  advise 
syl.,  trav.  lib.  .. 
ref.  to  near  lib. . 


same  as  in  college. 


wage  earners. 

workmen 

the  masses.... 


less  systematic  . . 

increase   

most  earnestness. 


N.  Y.  teachers. 


syl.,  trav.  lib.,  etc. 


all 
all 


increase  ... 
about  same, 
less  interest 


syl 

trav.  lib 

syl.,  trav.  lib. 


?6 


syl.,  ref.  lists, 
syl.,  ref.  lists. 


12 

6 

var. 

6 


y 

y 

fn;?y 

y 


teach's  &  workmen 


students  &  teachers 


slight  ad%'ance 

increase  in  interest 


all few  changes. 

about  same. 

fewer  lectures. 

all about  same. 

teachers 


syl 

syl.,  trav.  lib. 
syl.,  ref.  lists. 

syl.,  ref.  lists. 

6 


yi  y 


syl.,  trav.  lib. 


syl.,  lecturer 


syl.,  lecturer, 
syl.,  books... 


syl. 
syl. 
syl. 

syl. 


all 
all 
all 


about  same. 


all  7. 
all  .. 
all  ., 
all  .. 

all  .. 


increase 
increase 

less 

decrease 


workmen 

workmen  &  teach's 


workmen. 


decrease 
increase 
increase 
increase 

increase 


?6 


all  ..:.... 

workmen , 
workmen . 


less  satisfactory  .. 


'  One  of  the  Cambridge  centers. 

^  Full  title,  Association  for  popular  lectures  by  professors  of  the  UniverBity  of  Berlin. 

3  In  winter  of  l89«-99  had  a  provisional  branch  which  gave  about  12  tentative  lectures. 

*  The  maj'irity  of  12  lectures ;  some  of  24  and  some  of  (5. 

"  Also  5  symphony  concerts. 

^  Wherever  possible  students  associations  are  formed  under  a  secretary  or  leader.  They  meet 
in  the  weeks  intervening  between  the  lectures  for  reading  and  discussion.  Papers  are  read  or 
work  sujjgested  by  lecturer  is  done. 
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Executive  officer 


No. 


Melvil  Dewey,  Albany  N-  Y 

F.  W  Hooper,  502  Fiiltou  st.  Brooklyn  N.  Y 

C.  S   Smith,  Cooper  Union,  New  York 

J.  E.  Whitney,  244  W.  14th  st.  New  York - 

H.  M.  Leipziger,  Park  av.  and  59tli  st.  New  York 

J.  E.  Rnssell.  Columbia  nniv.  New  York i  6 

Miss  C.  B.  Ware,  20ib  cent,  club,  Boston  Mass 7 

John  Nolen,  111  S.  15th  st.  Philadelphia  Pa 8 

Louis  Bevier  jr,  New  Brunswick  N   J 9 

L.  B.  Bonuett,  414  S.  Broad  st.  Elizabeth  N.  J !  10 

T.  R.  Ball,  Johns  Hopkins  univ.  Baltimore  Md 11 

f-  ..    ...  1    j2 

13 
14 
15 


Thomas  Fell  (Pres.)  Annapolis  Md. 

Max  \Vest.  1420  1st  st.  N.  \V.  Washington  D.  C 

G.  P.  Carson,  De  Land  Fla.. 

Mrs  Kate  B.  Sherwood,  2123  Ashland  av.  Toledo,  O. 


W.  A.  Payne,  Univ.  of  Chicaojo,  Chicago  111. 

A.  W.  Tressler,  Madison  Wis 

J.  J.  McConnel,  331  Suniniit  st.  Iowa  City  la. 

Grace  R.  Hebard,  Laramie  Wy 

O.  E.  Garwood,  Boulder  Col 


H.  A.  Buchtel,  University  Park  Cal 

Miss  May  L.  Cheney,  Univ.  of  Cal.  Berkeley  Cal 

Chairman  com.  on  univ.  exten.  Stanford  uuiv.  Cal... 

R.  D.  Roberts,  Syndicate  bldg,  Cambridge  Eng 

A.  W.  Clayden,  Royal  Albert  mem.  col.  Exeter  Eng. 


C.  W.  Kinimins.  Charterhouse,  London  E.  C.  Eng 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Exam,  schools,  0.>iford  Eng 

P.  J.  Hartog,  Victoria  univ.  Manchester  Eng 

James  O'Neill,  5  College  s(|.  E    Belfast,  Ireland 

L.  E.  Groom,  36  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Brisbane,  Australia 


IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 


G.  A.  Wood,  Univ.  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  Australia 

W.  E,  Cornwall,  University,   Melbourne,  Australia 

Headqnarters  W.  KiJilinurs  st.  23,  Bcrliu  Ger 33 

L.  M.  Ilartmann,  Univ.  of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria 34 

Felix  de  Aramhurn,  Univ.  of  Oviedo,  Oviedo,  Spain 35 


Th.  Tellefsen,  Torvgaden  30.  Christiania  Norway  . . . 

A.  B.  Drachmann,  University,  Cojienhagen  Den 

M.  G.  Herlaiit,  11  Kne  de  Luxenibonrg,  Brussels  Bel{ 
L.  Hennebi((|,  28  Hue  des  Minimes,  Brussels  Belg. 


36 
37 
38 
39 


Paul  Fn(leri((|,  Univ.  of  Ghent,  Ghent  Belg |    40 

'  Afiftnooi)  courHeH  (or  wnmen,  evening  courses  for  working  people. 
'  Same  niethixlH  a.s  in  chUh^jo  course. 

"'J'hese  Hiatistics  <lo  not  include  t lie  work  carried  on  by  several  unregistered  centers  in  New 
Yoik  city. 

'"Total  averac«  attendance. 

'•  Allilialed  to  I'niverMity  of  "Sydney. 

•' KcjriHtoreil  with  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  Hooker  onderwys  voor  het  volk  vitgande  voni  de  (Jentsclie  Hoogeschool. 

"  n  =  no  ;  y  =  yes. 
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Answer  to  questions  16,  17,  51-54 

Each  answer  is  followed  liy  abbreviated  uaiiie  of  iusnuuioii  and  ]trf-cedi'd  by  number  given 
it  in  table. 

Q  16,  17  Kinds  of  certificates  and  from  irhom?  What,  if  any,  academic 
credit  is  alloircd  for  these  certificates  by  any  schools  or  collcycsf 

New  York 
1  Passcards   and    honor   credentials    from    University   of    tlie    State   of 
New  York.     Recognition  is  entirely  at  option  of  each  institution;  usually 
no  allowance.     N.  Y.  home  edvc. 

5  Diploma  of  Society  of  first  aid  to  the  injured.  It  is  proposed  next 
season  to  issue  a  diploma  from  this  department.     2\'.  Y.  school  hoard 

6  Certificates  signed  by  dean  of  Teachers  college  showing  subject, 
length  of  course  and  examination  record.  Columbia  coimts  them  as 
regular  work  because  all  our  extension  courses  are  integral  parts  of  some 
college  course.  We  give  nothing  else;  each  is  30  hours  and  counts  as 
a  one  hoiu-  course  for  a  yeai-.     Teachers  col. 

Other  states 

8  Certificate  of  attendance  and  examination  from  the  society.  No 
academic  credit  allowed.     Am.  soc. 

15  [Credit  given  under  certain  conditions  by  University  of  Chicago.] 
Toledo 

1(j  Uecture-study  certiticate  is  awarded  after  an  examination  on  not 
fewer  than  12  lecture-studies.  Certificates  are  of  two  grades,  pass  and 
distinction.  The  university  gives  credit  on  its  books  to  all  students  satis- 
factorily completing  work  in  connection  Avith  a  course  of  not  fewer  than 
12  lecture-studies.     No  credit  given  for  shorter  courses.     Chicago  n. 

19  From  Wyoming  university  extension  association,  signed  by  lecturer 
and  secretary.     No  credit.     Wy.   n.  x.  ass'n 

20  In  1897-9S  lectures  in  educational  psychology  were  given  every  two 
weeks.  Credit  was  given  on  the  university's  books  for  actual  work  done. 
It  was  the  same  as  a  iniiversity  class.     Col.  n. 

ForeigTi  countries 
24  Given  by  the  university.  Terminal  certificate,  12  lectures  and 
classes;  sessional.  21  lectures  and  classes;  sessional  in  honors,  24  lectures 
and  independent  work  (with  alternative  scheme);  vice-chancellor's  four 
sessional  certificates;  vice-chancellor's  in  honors,  four  sessional  certifi- 
cates, two  in  honors:  affiliation,  six  terms  work  and  other  conditions. 
The  education  department  recognizes  the  sessional  certificate  in  the 
Queen's  scholarship  examination  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  affilia- 
tion certificate  as  qualifying  for  assistant  teacher.     Cambridge 

26  Proficiency  and  distinction.  Terminal:  sessional  (2.j  lectures  at  least 
on  same  subject);  continuous  study  (four  sessionals).  They  count  as  a 
qualification  for  teachers,  specially  under  the  London  school  board;  and 
generally  rank  with  certificates  of  the  education  department  (science, 
art,  etc.)     London 

27  Statement  of  examiner's  award:  given  on  courses  of  six  lectures  and 
upwards.  Certificates:  terminal,  given  on  courses  of  12  lectures;  sessional, 
courses  of  24  lectures;  sessional  in  honors,  as  above,  plus  one  mark  of 
distinction  and  a  special  essay:  afllliation  (or  higher  certificate  of  sys- 
tematic study),   given   on  a  sequence  of  courses  comprising  9G  lectures. 
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plus  a  general  examination  on  the  siibjcot matter;  vice-chancellor's,  same 
conditions  as  attiliation  certificate,  plus  an  examination  in  elementary 
mathematics  iiiul  two  languages.  The  vice-chftncellor's  certiticate  is 
accepted  b.v  the  (■ducjition  department  as  qualifying  the  holder  to  be 
recognized  as  :m  assisinnr  teacher. 

The  education  department  also  gives  marks  in  the  Queen's  scholarship 
examination  (on  certain  conditions)  to  holders  of  university  extension  cer- 
tificates. Marks  (maximum  125)  are  given  for  university  extension  cer- 
tificates awarded  during  the  year  preceding  the  Queen's  scholarship  exam- 
ination by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
University  of  Durham,  the  \'ictoria  university,  or  the  Universities  joint 
board  of  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  after 
1)  a  course  of  not  less  than  24  lectures  and  classes  (of  which  the  candidate 
claiming  marks  must  have  attended  not  less  than  20):  2)  an  examination 
by  some  competent  examiner  other  than  the  teacher  or  lecturer,  on  a 
subject  connected  with  one  of  the  following:  English  language  and  litei'a- 
ture,  geography,  history,  languages,  on  condition  1)  that  the  subject 
chosen  and  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  lectures  are  previously  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  department:  2)  that  a  candidate  who  obtains 
marks  for  any  such  certificate  may  not  obtain  marks  for  the  corresponding 
subject  in  tliis  syllabus.  Provided  that  the  lin.-il  examination  is  held 
during  the  year  preceding  the  Queen's  s'cholarslu[)  examination  and  covers 
the  subject-matter  of  the  whole  course,  the  lectures  may  be  spread  over 
two  years.     O.rford 

28  Certitlcjites  ai-e  issued  by  N'lctoria  university  extension  committee. 
Sessional  certilicali's  are  awarded  in  connection  witli  courses  of  24  or 
more  lectures:  ordinary  certificates  in  connection  with  courses  of  10  or 
more  lectures.  Examinations  are  held  on  courses  of  from  G  to  9  lectures, 
but  no  certificates  are  aAvarded  in  connection  with  these  courses.  The 
university  does  not  allow  certificates  to  count  for  degree  courses.  The 
governuHmt  board  of  education  accepts  examinations  on  certain  courses, 
consisting  nf  not  less  tli.-in  24  lectures,  in  lieu  of  tlie  examination  in  the 
same  subject  forming  part  of  tlie  King's  scholarshij)  examination  for 
entrance   into   training  colleges  (for  priin;iry  teachers).      \  ictaiid 

:•.(>  Printed  certHicate.  certirying  pass  and  attendance,  marks  not  stated, 
fnnii  ("Xtciision  board,  riiiversity  of  Sydney.  Eciuivjilent  to  College  of 
pharmacy  in  (Queensland.     Qiirnishuid 

',U    From  Sydney  uiuversity  extension    iioanl.     si/dini) 

'.'>'2  Xo  crcdil.      McllKiiiriif 

.'M  'I'hc  (■(•rtilicjitcs  are  not  recognized  iiy  any  otlier  corporation  or  by 
tlic  goveriMiicii  I .       \  iciiiKl 

V  ."(]     I'h'iisi   roiHiiiin   I  hi-  !/('iir'.-<  irnrk  iis  n  irliulr  irilh  Ihal  of  jn-rccd'niii  i/rnr. 

New   York 

1  Steady,  hcalliiy  and  sadsf.-ictnry  growtli  in  all  fc.-ilnres  (■x<-ei)t  exleii- 
si(in    ciiiirscs.      A.    )      ln,iiir   idnc. 

'■'•   .\<ii   unite  so  sysleiii.-itic.      I'm.  insl. 

4  .\  xtTv  gre;it  increase  in  nninlier  nt'  conrscs  .-iiid  in  aiiplir.ilions  for 
free  leacliers  ill   practical  subjecls.      I'm.  u.  ,; .  xm-. 

r.  This  year's  wdrk  the  hcsi  in  tlir  liisioi-y  of  liir  In-im-f  cniirsr  in 
earnestness  ;ni(i   sludidiisiiess  of  ;ii  Ifiidanls.       \.    ).   schmd   hiiard 
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Other  states 
8  Increase.     60  lecture  centers  in  1899,  65  in  1900;  89  courses  delivered 
in  1899,  95  in  1900;  attendance  in  1899  21,973;  in  1900  22,794.     Am.  soc. 
10  Falling  off  of  interest.     Elisahetli  N.  J. 

14  Slight  advance.     Stetson  u. 

15  Interest  increasing,  attendance  limited  by  size  of  ball  only.     Toledo 

16  One  more  course  given.  But  few  changes.  Work  at  present  about 
at  a  standstill.     Chicago  u. 

17  About  the  same.     Wis.  u. 

18  Not  so  many  lectures  as  in  the  preceding  year.     la.  u. 

19  About  the  same.*     Wy.  u.  x.  ass'n 

Foreign   countries 
25  Eather  less  paper  work  and  fewer  entries  for  examination  owing  to 
war  and  otber  local  causes.     General  standard  well  maintained.     Exeter 

27  This  year's  statistics  show  a  higher  record  than  any  of  the  past 
five  years.     Oxford 

28  Number  of  lectures  given  was  same  within  a  unit  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Number  of  courses  was  slightly  less;  number  of  students  examined 
was  683  in  1899-1900,  as  against  387  in  1898-99.  Increase  is  mainly  due 
to  number  of  pupil  teachers  attending  several  courses.     Yictoria 

30  Fe-w  courses  and  decreased  attendance.     Queensland 

32  1900  was  a  particularly  unfavorable  year.  The  secretary  was  in 
Europe,  the  assistant  secretary  was  for  a  long  time  ill  and  the  country 
was  distracted  by  war  fever  and  excitement  incident  to  establishment  of 
federation.    Number  of  courses  24  in  1899,  in  19O0  fell  to  11.     Melbourne 

33  Attendance  1898-99,  3497,  an  average  of  290;  1899-1900,  4498,  aver- 
age, 280.     Berlin 

34  Number  of  members  and  courses  is  in  a  tolerably  steady  state  of 
growth;  1899-1900  showed  a  total  increase  of  membership  of  6064;  this 
year  the  number  in  Vienna  has  risen  about  1000;  outside  Vienna  the 
number  has  somewhat  decreased  in  consequence  of  local  conditions, 
specially  the  election  of  members  of  the  reicbsratli,  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  a  great  part  of  the  population.  On  the  whole  an  increasing- 
interest  may  plainly  be  perceived.     Yienna 

35  Increasing.  The  work  of  university  extension  is  specially  in  favor 
among  the  workmen  (manual).     Oviedo 

36  Increasing  attendance.     Christiania 

38  In  1898-99,  21  centers,  34  courses,  5290  auditors;  1899-1900.  25  cen- 
ters, 40  courses,  5600  auditors.     Univ.  libre,  Brussels 

39  The  work  as  a  whole  is  backward  compared  with  preceding  years  on 
account  of  a  change  of  organization.  The  year  1901  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, considerable  progress.     Exten.  univ.  Brussels 

40  Less  satisfactory  than  preceding  year,  but  the  present  year  (1900-1) 
is  improving.     Ghent 

Q  52  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  principal  ohstachs  to  the  more  rapid 
spread  of  instruction  by  means  of  ''university  extension  inethods"? 

New  York 
1  Lack  of  endowment,  of  inspection,  of  staff  lecturers.     jV.  Y.  home  ediic. 
3  Want  of  leisure  for  audience  to  read  books  recommended.     Pco.  inst. 
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4  Our  work  has  drvclniicd  altiii^'  sufli  uiicxiircii'd  lines  to  supply  the 
iummI  found  To  exist  licn\  that  it  is  ditlieult  to  ctinipnri'  it  with  other  locali- 
ties.     /'"/.   II.  -r.  snr. 

r.  The  .netting  of  tiainec!  leetnrefs  Avho  can  devote  tlieif  time  and  thoiitiliT 
to   this  woi-li.   solely.      \.    )'.   srlmnl   bnnnl 

Other   states 

8  The  principal  need  is  endowment  or  some  other  form  of  permanent 
provision  for  general  expenses.  After  thai  the  need  is  for  able  and  ex- 
perienced lecturers.     Am.  foc. 

10  (ieneral  public  disregard  of  a  good  thing.      i:ii:ahitli  \.  •/. 

12  The  opportunities  for  free  education  to  he  met  with  in  all  directions. 
St  Johns'  col.     M(l. 

14  Indifference,      sli  Isoii  ii. 

1.")  Th(>  princiiial  obstacle,  as  observed  elsewhere,  is  lack  of  unity,  and 
the  growing  iiopular  aversion  to  the  •'  lecture",  per  se.  The  judicious  use 
of  the  stereopticon  is  the  remedy.  Also  the  judicious  selection  of  an  audi- 
ence, by  personal  solicitation.      Tuhdo 

IC.  Need  of  etticient  lecturers.  Lack  of  effective  local  organization. 
There  should  be  a  ])ermanent  board  with  paid  secretary  for  each  center. 
Chicafio  It. 

15  Lack  of  a  statT  of  lecturers  siiecially  devoted  to  the  w(U'k.  Indiffei-- 
eiice  of  the  peo])le.      hi.  ii. 

lit  Lack  of  interest  on  tlu-  part  of  the  in'ople.  Outside,  lack  of  r.iilroad 
facilities.     Wy.  u.  -r.  uss'ii 

2<>  Here,  lack  of  time  and  oiiportunity  on  the  i)art  of  the  university  ]n-o- 
fessors.  alread\-  overwoi-ked.  Special  provision  ought  To  be  made  by  the 
stale  auihorilies  for  the  work.     I'lenty  of  students  available.     Cnl.  ii. 

Foreign  countries 

2."i  Want  of  time  and  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  study.     Ilnlrr 

2<j  Impossible  to  answer  the  question,  except  by  an  essay.  'I'he  chief 
obstacle,  however,  is  lack  of  funds.     London 

20  Inexperience  of  the  objects  and  methods,      nilfusi 

P,0  Life  of  the  colony,  absence  of  university  in  this  state,  dilti.ulty  of 
arousing  interest  in  centers  .and  getting  local  connuitlees  formed.  (Jiicciix- 
land 

:;2  Ilei-e  we  liud  ii  imitossible  to  allraci  the  woT'king  classes  \y\\u  have 
seliled  in  iheir  own  wa,\-  man.\-  nl'  the  politii-al  (lUestions  whieli  agiiale  tiie 
old  world,  ai-e  n<il  iiitei-ested  in  theory  and  have  many  disiractions  in  the 
way  of  games  ■.\iu\  cheap  amusements.  The  class  above  is  largely  catered 
for'  by  clubs,  d'-lialing  societies  and  single  free  lectures  of  an  entertaining 
kind.  The  counti-y  centers  are  small  and  scattered:  it  is  dilliciilt  to  lind 
lecturers  who  can  go  so  far  from  ^Melbourne:  the  expense  of  railway 
traveling  is  vei-y  heavy.  There  is  in  so  new  a  country  a  natural  disin- 
clinatif)n  to  puridy  intellectual  work  apart  from  its  immediate  utility  and 
productiveness.  Technical  lectures  (agriculture,  etc.)  are  given  free  liy 
governnietii  paid  exjieiis  ami  there  are  long  established  scientilic  classes 
in   .MellMiiinie  ;ind  two  oi-  three  chiel'  towns.      Mtllinurin 

:;i  1 1  iiidi'aiiei's  to  a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  movemeiil  are,  iusnilicient 
eli'nient;ii-\    e<lucati if  the  people  in  m;in.\-  districts,  and  unfavorable  cir- 
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cumstances,  as,  too  long  hours  of  work,  or  insufficient  pay.  Tlie  former 
particularly  bothers  those  in  business  pursuits,  etc.,  who  can  not  attend 
lectures  at  7.30  p.  m.  and  for  that  reason  are  only  instructed  in  courses 
given  on  Sunday  afternoons.      Vienna 

35  The  noA'elty  of  these  methods  among  the  people  and.  as  yet,  among 
the  professors:  that  is  the  reason  many  things  indicated  in  this  report 
have  not  been  organized.     Oricdo 

37  Our  audiences  would  sometimes  ratlier  Iti'  entertained  than  in- 
structed; and  tlic  local  organizations  do  not  discourage  this  tendency. 
CopeiiJiafieii 

38  The  leisure  and  money  of  those  who  could  attend  our  lectures  are 
sought  for  by  other  things:  local  circles,  hostile  intluence  of  the  clergy 
and  of  clerical  government,     f'x/t'.  lihre.  Brussels 

39  The  smallness  of  our  country  and  the  facilities  for  communication 
disincline  people  from  local  study.  People  go  easily  to  the  university 
itself.  Extension  has  been  too  much  "  university  '"  extension.  This  is 
the  reason  we  have  made  changes  in  it.     Ext  en.  iinir.     lintssels 

40  Bad  organization  of  the  higher  teaching  in  Belgium,  as,  even  at 
Ghent,  in  the  Flemish  part  of  the  country.  French  is  the  usual  language 
for  teaching.  Too  many  professors  and  graduates  are  unable  to  take  part 
in  university  extension  because  they  can  not  speak  Dutch,  which  is  tin? 
language  of  the  population  of  Flanders,  having  done  their  special  studies 
in  the  P'rench  tongue.  We  do  our  duty,  but  without  enthusiasm,  because 
we  have  no  support  in  money  or  sympathy  from  the  rich  class,     (flient 

Q  53    ll7/((/   (hx'u-iihle  fedtnres  or  trends  hare  ijitn  oliscrred   in   reeint  r.riicri- 

ences? 

New  York 
1  Growing  interest  in  putting  before  the  people  at  large  opportunities 
for  gaining  desirable  information  and  for  mental  stimulus  and  improve- 
ment. Best  features  are  public  libraries,  traveling  libraries  and  collec- 
tions, study  clubs,  summer  schools,  correspondence  teaching;  in  fact  all 
features  except  extension  courses  are  growing  stronger.     .A'.  Y.  home  ediic. 

4  Very  keen  interest  shown  among  the  poor  in  securing  education  which 
will  help  them  to  live  better  and  become  better  citizens.     Feo.  n.  -r.  soc 

5  Eagerness  of  common  jieople  for  accurate  and  solid  instruction,  and 
keen  interest  in  scieutitic  subjects.     X.   Y.  sehool  hoard 

Other   states 

S  Increasing  number  of  suitable  lecturers  are  available:  and  tliere  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  local  committees.     .1//;.  soc. 

10  Determination  to  continue  the  society  in  face  of  a  Hnaucial  loss  on 
year.      Elizabeth  N.J. 

15  Use  of  the  stereo])ticon.  at  close  of  lecture,  to  elucidate  points  gone 
over,  is  a  most  i)oi)ulai'  and  instructive  fcaturi".  Also,  popular  prices. 
Toledo 

IG  Most  encouraging  feature  of  our  work  in  recent  exiierieiices  is  devel- 
opment of  afternoon  class  above  mentioned  |  lecturer  sometimes  meets 
special  class  afternoon  l)efore  lecture].     Chicaf/o  a. 

20  More  earnest  desire  to  do  good  hard  work  on  the  iiart  of  students. 
It  is  not  a  fad  now.     Col.   n. 

23  Self-activity  of  (•lu)>s  inid  sul)S(riiiiiou  lecture  l)odies  to  seek  lec- 
liires.     Stanford  n. 
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Foreign   countries 

25  Nothing  new.     Ereter 

2»!  The  Loudon  university,  may  under  its  act.  take  over  the  work:  a 
tendency  for  public  bodies  to  take  ui)  university  extension  woi'k:  i.e. 
through   councils:  i)oly technics:  libraries.     London 

28  The  foundation  of  tlie  Society  for  university  extension  in  Liveriiool 
and  district,  a  local  societ.v  for  organizing  and  aidiug  centers,  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  in  this  district  during  the  year  1901.  the  number 
of  centers  having  risen  from  4  in  18!19-l!)0ii  to  7  in  KKXt-l.      Virtoria 

2!>  Peojde  need  populai-  subjects  popularly   treated,     lirlffist 

'.iO  General  expression  for  continuous  courses.     (Jiirrnsldnd 

82  Oiu"  most  successful  experiments  have  been  the  establishment  of 
specializing  centers  (literary,  nuisical.  etc.)  in  Melbourne  itself,  and  the 
institution  of  technical  coui'ses  on  education,  law  and  subjects  connected 
witli  connncri-c.  'I'lic  latter  are  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  liigher 
school  of  commerce  and  economics.  There  are  signs  of  increasing  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  country  and  suburban  centers  to  take  longer  coiu'ses 
or  courses  on  allied  subjects,  but  the  increase  is  slow.     Melbourne 

:',4  A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  popular  university  courses  in 
the  sens(>  of  a  greater  intensity  and  a  systematic  building  up  of  the  in- 
struction is  desirable  and  seems  to  l)e  wished  by  our  members,  and  we 
therefore  try  to  furnish  as  many  continued  courses  as  possible.  Other 
arrangements,  also,  which  are  as  yet  in  the  formative  period,  as  e.g.  the 
Yolksheim.  are  to  further  these  ends.      Mrmiu 

8.")  We  are  not  enough  experienced  to  emit  a  definite  judgment.      Orirdo 

.'!T  Not  a  fe^^•  centers  have  shown  a  tendency  to  take  up  earnest  work 
in  connection  witli  the  lecture.  Tliis  tendency  is  evidently  growing  just 
now.      (''iiiciiliiii/rn 

'AS  Tlie  spread  of  tlie  initiative  spirit  and  of  local  life  in  centers. 
()rganiz;itioii  of  scieiitilic  excursions  lo  tlie  institutions  of  instruction, 
museums  and  collections  of  the  caitital.      I  nir.  lilnc.   l{riisxfls 

30  The  necessity  of  forming  study  clubs,  of  circulating  liliraries  and  of 
touching  only  on  sid)jects  of  present  interest.     H.rtin.  nnir.     lirnssilx 

40  We  are  exiM>cting  l)etter  times.     (Hunt 

0  .",4    W'IkiI   iinilf sirahlc  f('(ttnr<'s  or  trctuh  in   rcrrnl  ci'itfriincrx ^ 

New  York 

1  'reiidency  to  commercialize  extension  nietliods  and  ulili/.e  jniblic  inter- 
est   |(]r   pri\;ite   gain.      \.    ).    Iidiiir   uliic 

4  The  iendeu<y  of  liie  middle  cl.-isses  in  this  city  to  fritter  away  their 
time  so  coniiileiel\-  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  systematic  reading  or 
attending  serious  courses  of  lectures.  We  lind  most  of  the  serious  effort 
to  imitrove  the  mind  exists  among  the  very  poor  of  this  city.     Pro.  ii.  -r.  -soc. 

Other   states 

5  None,  nidess  it  lie  increasing  cost  of  coiu'ses.       \ni.  vor. 

10   lyoss  of  pnlilic  interest  in  extension  work.      Hliznln  th   \  .  •/. 

b"'.  rnwillingness  km-  inability  Ifoiii  lack  of  limei  of  auditors  to  study. 
ririr  cnitir.    Wdnli. 

\'>  We  lia\e  met  with  Ho  oIisI.'kIc  saxc  tii;il  our  hall  is  inadei|Uale. 
'J'olcdo 
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16  Tendency  to  discouragement  wlien  audiences  fall  off  from  large  num- 
bers secured  with  first  wave  of  enthusiasm.     Chicayo  v. 

18  Interest  in  university  extension  work  is  declining.     la.  n. 

Foreign  countries 

26  The  undesirable  tendencies  can  easily  be  eradicated  by  organization. 
and  are  so;  but  this  again  is  a  question  of  funds.     London 

29  To  yield  to  the  desire  for  popular  subjects  too  much,  our  anxiety 
being  really  to  teach  all  the  subjects  busy  men  need  to  know  l)ut  liave  not 
leisure  to  study.     Belfast 

32  Illustrated  courses  are  too  popular;  much  more  is  thought  of  an  at- 
tractiA'e.  style  of  lecturing  than  of  the  substance  of  the  lectures;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  exploit  one  or  two  popular  lecturers,  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  draw,  whilst  younger  men  can  not  find  an  opportunity  of  having  their 
powers  tested.  There  has  been  some  danger  of  the  lectures  becoming  a 
merely  fashionable  entertainment,  but  that  is  disappearing.     Melbourne 

38  Increase  in  number  of  single  lectures.     Univ.  lihir.  7?r».v.s<7.s- 

.39  The  giving  of  instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  university.  E.rten. 
iiiiir.     B)'iisseL'< 

Summary  of  table 

The  earliest  date  of  oi'gauizatiou  is  of  course  Cambridge  in 
1873.  A  few  societies  date  their  existence  from  the  80's  but 
most  of  the  work  has  been  begun  in  the  last  decade. 

Number  of  centers  under  supervision  runs  from  1  to  235,  under 
Oxford.  Cambridge  has  about  175  and  People's  university  ex- 
tension society  of  New  York  161,  119  of  these  being  new  in  1900. 
University  of  Chicago  has  100,  18  being  new  ones.  School  board 
of  New  York  (free  lectures  to  the  people)  has  perhaps  1000  lec- 
turers aA'ailable;  People's  university  extension  society  has  204 
on  its  list;  and  State  library  and  Home  education  103.  The 
English  societies  have  from  50  to  70. 

People's  university  extension  society  of  New-  York  gave  137 
courses  of  10  or  more  lectures  and  98  of  less  than  10;  London 
society,  126  of  10  or  more  lectures,  36  of  less  than  10 ;  Cambridge 
113  of  more  than  10;  Oxford  38  of  10  or  more  and  123  of  less  than 
10.  London  society  gave  147  single  lectures  with  admission  fee. 
Total  number  of  lectures  reaches  2108  by  People's  university  ex- 
tension society,  1871  by  school  board,  both  of  New  York  city; 
Oxford,  1635 ;  London  society  1438  and  Cambridge  1089.  Attend- 
ance at  the  free  lectures  given  by  the  school  board  w^as  538,084; 
estimated  attendance  at  People's  institute  lectures,  125,000;  at 
Peoples  aniversity  extension  society  lectures  108,500;  at  Chris- 
tiania  (Norway)  Workmen's  academy,  37,339;  University  of  Chi- 
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(■;iii(».  L".».4!»:!;  Oxford  1.S.811;  T'liiversity  of  Vienna,  15,876;  Copen- 
hajicn,  14.0(10;  London  society  12,141.  Oxford  reports  1635 
classes.  London  120o,  Cambridge  abont  1080,  LTniversity  of  Chi- 
cago 600,  Victoria  about  472,  American  society  348. 

London  society  gave  l."')44  certificates,  ("umbridge  772,  Victoria 
502;  Oxford  gave  701  examinations  but  does  not  state  number  of 
certificates.  Teacliers  college  104.  Sydney'  university  42,  Univer- 
sit\'  of  \'ienn;i  40.  American  society  20. 

Piice  i>\'  course  tickei  ;ind  of  lecturers*  fees  varies  so  much  thnr 
little  can  be  gained  from  the  statistics.  Lecturers'  railroad  and 
hotel  exjteuses  are  paid  b_\-  center  in  12  cases,  by  central  organiza- 
tion ill  4.  by  lecturer  in  2;  in  2  cases  it  varies  under  ditb-rent  cir- 
cumstances. '!'«»  the  (|uestion.  are  any  local  expenses  paid  by 
central  organizalicm.  10,  4  in  the  United  States  and  6  abroad, 
answer  yes.  and  IS.  10  in  T'nited  States  and  8  abroad,  no.  6  say 
they  have  class  work  or  discussion  before  lectures;  11  have  none. 
22  lia\e  some  sort  of  discussion  after  lectures,  only  1  replying  no 
to  I  he  (|m'stion ;  1  states  that  method  is  same  as  in  college  work. 
27  use  syllabuses  and  most  ha\e  outline  of  lecture,  list  of  books 
and  topics  for  pajxus.  1!)  lia\t'  ])aper  work,  5  do  not;  in  18  cases 
lecturers  correct  |)a|)ers.  10  say  that  ])rovision  is  made  for 
centers  to  borrow  books,  slides,  etc.;  5  have  no  such  opportunity. 
Several  say  that  lecturers  sometimes  provide  these  materials. 
7  have  stall  leci  urers.  10  none.  In  10  ])laces  the  unit  course  con- 
sists of  6  lectui-es;  in  2  places  of  10;  in  5  of  12;  in  1  place  .'{0  lec- 
tures; in  1  cases  the  length  varies,  li'i  recognize  shorter  courses 
than  tlieii-  unit;  5  do  not.  0  inspect  centers;  6  do  not.  14  say 
I  hey  are  i  ry ing  {a  reach  all  classes;  0,  specially  working  men  and 
w  oinei: :  ."'».   I  eai-lieis. 

Ceiilral  work  is|iarllyoi-  wholly  sujipori  ed  in  11  cases  by  con- 
tributions or  subset- i])t  ions;  in  S  by  the  state;  in  S  by  the  institu- 
I  ion  with  which  il  is  con  m-c  led  la  ml  this  is  usually  a  slate  organi- 
zatiom;  in  2  or  ."t  by  grants  fi-oni   various  organiz.al  ions ;  in  .">  by 

fees  a  loiM'. 

< 'erlilicales  of  some  sort  are  gi\cn  by  I  institutions  in  the 
T^nited  States  and  7  abr(»a<l.  These  are  credited  on  the  books  of 
the  n  iii  \  (I'si  I  y  issuing  by  ('obimliia  (XA  .1  ("liicago  and  ("olorado. 
In  Lngland  sever.il  giades  of  certilicates.  similar  in  the  dilVerent 
societies,  are  given.     (>\ford.  e.  g.  gives    a    lerminal    certificate 
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after  12  leotnres;  sessional,  24  lectures;  sessional  in  honors,  24 
lectures  plus  a  mark  of  distinction  and  a  special  essay;  affilia- 
tion. Oi;  lectures  ]ilus  general  examination  on  subject  matter; 
vice-chancellor's,  same  as  affiliation  plus  examination  in  mathe 
matics  and  language.  The  vice-chancellor's  certificate  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  education  department  as  qualifying  for  assistant 
teacher.  This  department  also  gives  credit  in  the  king's  scholar- 
ship examination,  under  c(M-tain  conditions,  to  holders  of  univer- 
sity extension  certificates  from  any  of  the  univ(M'sities  carrying 
on  the  work. 

2.")  gave  a  comparison  of  the  year's  work  with  that  of  preced- 
ing year.  12.  5  in  the  United  States  and  7  abroad,  reported  an 
increase;  G,  5  in  United  States,  1  abroad,  said  the  two  years 
were  about  the  same;  7,  3  in  T'nited  States,  4  abroad,  stated  that 
1900  showed  a  decrease. 

Among  desirable  features  recently  observed,  a  growing  inter- 
est among  the  jxMtjde  is  mentioned  much  the  oftenest.  Among 
other  things  is  the  fact  that  already  established  institutions 
are  taking  hold  of  the  work  more  and  more;  good  lecturers  arc 
becoming  more  available  and  courses  in  sequence  are  oftener 
asked  for. 

Other  observers  state  that  the  greatest  obstacle  is  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit;  lack  of  funds 
comes  next  on  the  list ;  Then  the  need  of  (efficient  lecturers  and 
of  men  who  can  give  their  whole  time  to  lecturing  and  inspec- 
tion. Lack  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  emphasized; 
poor  local  organization,  ignorance  of  aims  and  methods  among 
both  leaders  and  people,  are  drawbacks;  and  the  many  other 
oj)j)ortuniti('S  for  education  it  is  claimed  reduces  the  need  of 
university  extension.  Wyoming  finds  poor  railroad  facilities 
and  long  distances  a  great  disadvantage;  Brussels  says  that 
P>elgivim  is  so  small  and  ease  of  traveling  so  great  that  people 
are  disinclined  to  local  study;  they  can  even  go  to  the  university 
with  little  trouble.  Recognizing  that  the  remedy  for  this  is  to 
so  change  the  extension  system  that  it  will  reach  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  educational  advantages,  the  society 
adds:  "Extension  has  been  too  much  "university'  extension 
This  is  the  reason  we  have  made  changes  in  it." 
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(MIm'i-  ultsiaclcs  iiiciit ioiK'd  aic  lack  of  fiood  organization  of 
liiiilici-  (■(liicatiitii  ( r.rl.uimiii:  absence  of  university  (Queensland); 
and  the  \\(trking  of  other  influences.  Chicago  university  sug- 
gests that  there  should  be  a  jierjuanent  l)oard  with  jjaid  secre- 
lary   lor  ea<li  center. 

Ainong  undesirable  features  are  mentioned  the  tendency  to 
coniniei-cialize  extension  luetiieds.  the  increasing  cost  of  courses, 
unwillingness  i<»  study,  easy  discouragement  at  falling  off  of 
audiences  wlieu  tirst  enthusiasm  is  over,  increase  in  numlx'r  of 
single  lectures,  and  the  giving  of  "  univ(M'sity  '"  instruction.  Two 
sdcieties  think  that  jniblic  interest  is  declining.  One  has  met 
no  obstacle  except  tluit  its  hall  is  inadequate.  The  People's 
university  extension  society  finds  that  the  middle  classes  fritter 
away  so  much  Time  that  they  have  none  left  for  systematic 
reading  oi-  serious  lectuics.  Mr  \\  hitney  adds:  •■  We  find  most 
of  the  serious  etfort  |o  improxc  the  mind  exists  among  the  very 
|>oor  (d'  I  his  city."" 

SIM  MA  m    OF   EXTENSION   TEACHIXG 

follow  ing  is  the  usual  annual  summai'y  of  work  in  N(mv  York 
and  outside,  it  includes  much  from  the  returns  that  could  not 
be  tabulated.  Exti-acts  from  pi'inted  matter  and  reports  from 
institutions  where  extension  woi'k  has  been  disc(»ntinued  oi'  has 
changed  in  rhaiaeter  aic  also  giveii. 

NEW  YORK 

iMii-iug  the  yeai'  -"tlM  courses  of  lliice  or  more  lectures  ha\(' 
been  gi\cn  tlii-oughout  the  state,  .'tst  of  these  courses  were 
in  New  \'ork  and  Brooklyn.  l'eo|tles  uui\ei-sily  extension  so- 
I'ely  giving  L'Hi.  school  Ixtaid  Si'.  ISrooklyu  institute  ;!S.  Troples 
institute  HI.  Teachers  college  b~>.  ('alhe<lial  libiarv  11  and 
Champlaiii  assembly  cenlei-  (I.  ( hci-  the  state  the  work  has 
conlinui'd  lo  gi-ow  in  the  dii-ecliou  of  studv  clubs,  traveliug 
libiaiies  and  traveling  piclnres.  (id  clubs  vveie  added  during 
the  VI  ar.  making  a  lolal  of  :;!ll  icgislered.  and  :!.">. tilll  volumi'S 
weic  seni    onl    in    liavejing  lilu'aries. 

New  York  state.  Al  Ihe  .\lbany  cenl<'r  a  course  of  Id  lectures 
on  iloi 'cononiics  was  given  by  .Mrs  f;ileu  II.  Kichai'ds,  in- 
structor in  sanilarv  cheiuistrv,  .Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
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nology,  MiH  Alice  Pcloubet  Xortoii,  home  economics  dep't,  Chi- 
cago institute.  Prof.  E.  C.  Towne  and  James  H.  Stoller,  pro- 
fessor of  biology.  Union  university.  Price  of  course  ticket  was 
.fl  and  average  attendance  was  170.  Syllabus  no.  80,  prepared 
for  the  course,  has  since  been  revised  (no.  82)  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  jiurpose  by  the  Lake  Placid  conference  on 
Home  economics.  The  experiment  of  introducing  a  "  literary 
flavor  "  by  having  Prof.  E.  C.  Towne  give  two  lectures  will  not 
be  repeated.  Better  results  come  from  a  more  unified  course 
under  a  single  competent  teacher.  The  Buffalo  conference  of 
charities  gave  a  course  of  5  lectures  on  sociology  by  Prof.  Her- 
bert E.  trills  of  A'assar.  A  number  of  free  lectuies  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  were  given  on  Saturdays  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  A]u-il  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  ])ublic  instruction.  Gloversville  had  a  course  of  7  lectures 
on  historical  fiction  and  George  Eliot's  Romola  by  Mrs  H.  A. 
Davidson,  average  attendance  being  135.  A.  L.  Peck,  public 
libi'arian  and  secretary  of  the  center  writes:  "As  soon  as  this 
library  goes  into  its  new  building,  for  which  we  have  good  pros- 
pects, we  expect  to  have  a  lecture  hall  and  classrooms,  and 
extension  work  'can  then  be  done  more  systematically  and  up 
to  date.  A  good  deal  of  good  work  has  been  done  last  year 
and  is  being  continued  during  the  present  season.  In  this  place 
we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  proper  extension  w^ork  and  J 
ho])e  we  shall  be  able  to  report  progress  and  success  in  the  near 
future."  A  course  of  0  lectures  on  the  history  of  this  country 
during  the  period  following  the  civil  w'ar  was  given  at  Pougli- 
keepsie  by  James  E.  Baldwin  of  Vassar,  William  A.  Dunning  of 
Columbia,  Theodore  C.  vSmith  of  \'assar,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligmann 
of  Columbia,  Hon.  ^lartin  Heermance,  and  ^^^  P.  Frost  of  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  (Tenn.)  At  Schenectady  2  courses  of  10 
lectures  each  were  given  at  ITnion  college,  1  on  biology  by  Prof. 
James  H.  Stoller  with  an  average  attendance  of  20;  1  on 
medieval  history  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Ripton,  average  attendance  40. 
Tickets  for  each  course  were  |2.50  for  teachers,  |5  for  others. 
A  ciiculai"  issued  by  the  college  says: 

Numerous  inquiries  and  requests  have  made  it  evident  that 
tliei-e  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  in  Schenectady  and  its 
vicinity  to  avail  themselves  of  such  special  advantages  as  the 
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})i-rs('ncc  of  I  iiidii  rollciie  iiuikes  possible,  and  to  meet  this  de- 
sire the  aulhoiities  of  the  college  have  decided  to  offer  several 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  on  successive  Saturday 
mornings,  beginning  Oct.  14,  1899.  While  the  instruction  will 
take  in  general  the  form  of  lectures,  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  free  discussion,  and  courses  of  supplementary  reading  or 
study  will  t»('  outlined.  The  attendants  upon  each  course  will 
const  it II I (■  ill  icality  a  class,  as  that  term  is  used,  to  distinguish 
from  an  jiudiciicc.  Those  who  so  elect  may  be  examined  and, 
if  the  result  justifies  it,  a  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge. 

^Irs  Jessi(^  K.  Curtis  gave  2  courses  at  Syracuse.  1  on  Corio- 
laniis  and  1  on  Italian  art.  30  papers  were  written  and  a  Uni- 
versity examination  was  given  in  CoHolauus.  Prof.  W.  B. 
Scott  gave  0  lectures  on  geology  at  Tarrytown  at  which  the 
average  attendance  was  160,  price  of  course  ticket  being  $2. 
At  Touawanda  a  course  of  free  lectures  on  the  life  of  Christ 
was  given  at  the  Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  rooms  by  Dr  Herbert  L.  Willett. 

Fi-oni  Kocliester  center  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore  writes:  "Uni- 
versity extension  work  seems  to  have  ceased  in  this  region.  The 
reason  I  take  to  be  that  there  are  so  many  women's  clubs  which 
are  doing  their  own  work — and  doing  good  work — along  lines 
foiiiierly  covered  Ity  the  (extension  lecturer."  Sing  Sing  re- 
])()rted:  "  No  extension  lectures  were  held  last  season  from  lack 
of  funds.  Our  last  course  left  the  treasury  in  debt.  We  have 
no  iniimdiate  jirospect  of  continuing  the  center."  Skaneateles: 
■  No  coiiise  has  been  given  for  several  years.  Lack  of  interest 
main  lanse.""     The  former  secretary  of  Utica  center  writes: 

'I'll  is  center  is  ]»ractically  nonexistent.  Tlu^  last  course 
was  gi\en  ill  the  autumn  of  IS'.i."").  The  report  sent  1o 
Albany  at  thai  time  tells  practically  all  there  is  to  tell  about 
oiir  work  here  in  university  extension.  We  reached  few  of 
those  lor  whom   the  woi-k   was  i-eally  intended;  tlie  members  of 

the   board    liail    usually    lo    make    g I   a    ticlicil.   and    it    hardly 

seeineil  worih  while  lo  lax  oiirsehes.  our  philanthropic  friends, 
and  some  alnady  o\  eiw  orked  leciiirei-.  lo  furnish  low  priced  en- 
leii  a  imiH'iil  lo  1  hose  who  did  iiol  care  lo  simlv  and  who  could 
jierfeclly  well  iia\e  afforded  doiilde  the  price  we  asked.  Still, 
I  b<die\-e  land  did  bidiexc  at  the  lime  the  center  was  abandoned) 
thai  in  lime  we  mighi  inlei-est  those  who  i-eally  could  bi'iielit  bv 
ihe  hchiics  and  class  iiisl  iiid  ion.  It  has  been  my  hope  that 
some   of    Ihr  sllld\    commillees  of  the    New    (■entiiiv    club   might 
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undertake  extension  courses,  by  opening  to  the  public  lectures 
which  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  further  their  own  work. 
There  would  thus  be  a  genuine  study  center  for  class  work,  and 
perhaps  some  enthusiasm  from  the  start.  The  hall  owned  by 
the  club  might  possibly  be  secured  for  expenses  of  lighting  and 
heating;  and  the  meml)ers  of  the  committee  might  dispose  of 
the  tickets  to  friends  of  various  social  groups.  I  intend  to  sug- 
gest to  the  art  committee  to  make  this  effort  during  the  com- 
ing year.     If  I  have  any  success,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  writes  from  Yonkers:  "  The  demand 
for  the  lectures  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  to  warrant  our  continuing  at  present.  No  formal  dis- 
bandment  of  the  society,  however,  has  taken  place." 

New  York  city.  At  the  New  York  Cathedral  library  center 
the  first  course  was  one  of  10  lectures  on  Early  Christian  litera 
ture,  given  by  Rev.  JNIr  McMahon.  This  was  followed  by  one  of 
5  lectures  on  Church  music  by  Hugh  T.  Henry,  li  others  were 
given  by  Rev.  Mr  McMahon,  2  of  ?>  lectures  each,  1  on  Con- 
temporaneous history,  the  other  on  Current  literature,  and  1  of 
10  lectures  on  History  of  education.  The  two  courses  on  litera- 
ture and  that  on  contemporaneous  history  were  repeated  at  Mt 
St  Vincent,  before  an  audience  averaging  500,  and  those  on  con- 
temporaneous history  and  current  literature  at  Academy  of 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  an  average  attendance  of  100.  Rev.  Mr 
McMahon  also  gave  a  course  of  30  lectures  on  psychology  at 
Berkeley  institute  to  an  audience  of  Brooklyn  teachers. 

At  the  Champlain  assembly  extension  center,  of  which  Rev. 
D.  J.  McMahon  is  president,  and  which  is  connected  with  the 
Catholic  summer  school  of  America,  6  courses  were  given.  One 
course,  beginning  Nov.  20,  was  by  James  J.  Walsh  on  biology. 
20  meetings  were  held,  average  number  attending  classes  was  11 
and  6  certificates  for  regular  attendance  were  awarded.  Price 
for  course  ticket  was  |3.  Another  course,  about  the  same 
period,  was  on  English  literature  by  H.  A.  Adams,  A.  E.  du  P. 
Coleman  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith.  There  were  19  lectures,  average 
attendance  was  75,  price  of  ticket  |2.  Another  of  20  lectures, 
beginning  at  about  same  date,  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr  Livingston, 
Rev.  Mr  Chidwick,  Rev.  Mr  Roach,  Rev.  Mr  Gleeson  and  Rev.  Mr 
Mahoney   on   great   epochs   of   history.     No   fee   was   charged. 
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The  fourth  was  on  music  and  comprised  15  h'ctures  at  which  25 
to  30  students  were  present,  24  receiving  attendance  certificates. 
The  teacher  was  Miss  Angela  Gallagher  and  the  course  fee  |3. 
One  of  20  lessons  on  drawing  by  Orlando  Rowland  was  attended 
by  20  persons.  18  of  whom  received  cei'tificatcs  of  satisfactory 
work.     Ticket  for  course  was  |5. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Ilalpin,  Rev.  James  Fitzsimmons  and  Kev.  .J.  I). 
Roach  gave  12  lectures  on  ethics,  without  fee,  average  attend- 
ance 100. 

Teachers  college  gave  15  coursers  to  teachers,  7  at  the  college 
itself,  5  at  Brooklyn  institute.  2  in  Richmond  and  1  in  Queens. 
The  courses  consist  of  30  sessions  each  and  are  on  the  same 
basis  and  conducted  on  the  same  method  as  the  regfilar  college 
worlc.  Sulijects  were  all  in  the  education  and  English  depart- 
ments exce})t  1  course  in  chemist ly  and  1  in  ge()gra])hy.  We 
(]Uot('  from  i-ei»ort : 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  college  to  be  of  service  to 
the  community,  extension  courses  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  city  have  been  given  on  afternoons  and  Saturdays 
at  the  college,  and  at  convenient  hours  in  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn in  conjunction  with  the  Brooklyn  institut(^  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  Queens  and  Richmond  under  the  auspices  of  the 
respective  borough  teachers  associations.  The  attejidance  at 
such  courses  as  were  given  was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  num- 
ber of  courses  called  for  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  year 
1808  !»!>.  This  is  accounted  for.  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  re- 
port, by  I'f'ccui  changes  in  the  regulations  governing  the  cer- 
titicaiioii  ;iii(l  in'omotion  of  teachers  in  the  j)ublic  school  system. 
^\'iliIe  the  atleudance  of  extension  students  has  fallen  oil  during 
the  \car.  till'  iust  iMictoi's  of  extension  classes  unanimously 
rejioi'l  Ihal  llic  ijuality  ol'  work  done  lias  greatly  impiovcd.  It 
would  uu(li)ul)tedly  l)e  i)Ossible  agaiu  lo  secure  large  classes  of 
these  sMulciits  by  ottering  more  ]iopulai*  courses,  but  I  beHeve 
it  is  liciici-  l()i-  all  concerned  to  maintain  the  ])res('nt  standard 
e\('ii  lliongli  llic  ciirolmeut  siilVci-s.  5(l(»  Icailicrs  xoliint ai'ily 
jMii-siiiiig  i-cgular  (■(»llrgc  (•<»nrses  is  a  tad  of  nioi-c  \aluc  lo  llic 
city  than  1000  studying  under  compulsion  or  bi'iug  amused  by 
|)Oj)ular  lectures.  1  recommend,  therefoi'<',  that  so  far  as  our 
facilities  pei-mit  we  continue  lo  offer  extension  coui-ses.  and  that 
tliese  coui'ses  be  condncie<l  in  the  same  maiiiiei'  and  i-eceixc  ihc 
same  recogiiii  ion  as  llie  regular  college  coui'ses  to  which  tliev 
corresp(»nd. 
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People's  institute  gave  during 'the  year  on  the  university  ex- 
tension plan  16  courses  and  15  single  lectures,  making  altogethei 
108  lectures.  7  courses,  35  lectures,  were  on  history;  1  course, 
7  lectul'es,  on  natural  science;  4  courses,  21  lectures,  on  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  4  courses,  24  lectures,  on  ethics  and  social 
science.  Besides  these  courses  a  series  of  ethical  addresses  and 
discussions  was  given  Sundaj^  evenings;  Friday  evenings  were 
used  for  lectures,  conferences  and  debates  on  present  problems. 
The  plan  of  each  evening  includes  an  address,  lasting  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  followed  by  free  questions  and 
discussion.     5  symphony  concerts  were  also  given. 

The  third  iinnual  report  by  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  di- 
rector, says: 

173  lectures  and  discussions  will  have  been  given  in  Cooper 
union  by  June  1,  the  close  of  our  present  season.  If  to  these 
some  50  more  be  added,  given  in  the  allied  clubs,  the  total  225 
will  represent  the  number  of  evenings  of  instruction  offered  by 
the  institute  during  its  third  year.  If  we  compare  this  number 
with  the  1!)  sessions  of  the  first  season  and  the  100  of  the  second, 
a  high  rate  of  progress  will  be  noted.  But  the  character  and 
order  of  the  educational  courses  of  this  year  furnish  still  better 
proof  of  the  healthfulness  of  this  development.  The  policy  from 
the  first  has  been  to  exclude  the  so-called  popular  lecture,  the 
address  which  subordinates  education  to  entertainment.  It  has 
however,  been  found  in  practice  a  difficult  task  to  so  order  every 
section  of  the  work  as  to  make  of  each  part  a  unity  and  of  the 
whole  an  organic  system.  This  was  fully  achieved  for  the  first 
time  during  the  present  year. 

The  rigid  ordering  of  each  course  has  given  from  one  point  of 
view  an  unsatisfactory  result.  The  attendance  on  certain  eve- 
nings has  sensibly  diminished.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
auditors  is  not,  however,  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  severity 
of  our  program.  Other  causes  have  contributed.  9  addresses ' 
a  week  have  been  offered  in  Cooper  union  during  the  past 
season:  6  by  the  institute,  2  by  the  board  of  education  and  1 
by  Columbia  university,  almost  an  intellectual  surfeit,  and 
every  evening  has  in  consequence  drawn  a  diminished  attend- 
ance. The  remedy,  so  far  as  our  own  work  is  concerned,  is  to 
introduce  greater  variety,  to  add  to  history,  social  science,  ethics 
and  literature,  the  studies  hitherto  fostered  by  the  institute, 
natural  science  and  art.  Furthermore  we  should  so  distribute 
our  separate  courses  that  those  which  will  attract  large 
audiences  be  given  in  the  large  hall  and  those  which  appeal  only 
to  the  few,  in  the  classroom. 
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The  total  miiiibcr  in  atlciidaiiee  at  our  courses  iu  Cooper 
uniou  during  tlie  year  is  estimated  at  125,000.  Those  who  have 
appeared  on  our  phitform  represent  as  hitherto  the  best  scholar- 
ship and  the  most  competent  leadership.  The  audiences  are 
still  composed  almost  exclusiTely  of  working  men  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  labor  and  social  movement.  Free  dis- 
cussion follows  every  address. 

The  proposition  nuide  at  the  close  of  last  year  by  the  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  that  we  add  to  our  public  instruction  in  the 
large  hall,  .">  evenings  of  class  work  in  a  smaller  room  was  ap- 
proved by  ilic  trustees.  Courses  have  been  given  in  history, 
literature,  ethics  and  sociology.  The  interest  has  surpassed  all 
expectations.  >\'e  hoped  for  an  attendance  of  50  and  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  number.  Every  evening  the  class 
lecture  in  room  24  was  in  competition  with  courses  of  a  more 
popular  character  in  the  large  hall.  Yet  not  merely  the  seating 
capacity  i250)  of  the  smaller  hall,  but  even  the  standing  room 
proved  insufficient.  From  300  to  350  have  not  infrequently  re- 
mained for  two  hours  to  follow  a  course  on  history  or  ethics. 
One  course  on  Hhakspere  transferred  May  2  to  the  large  hall 
drew  on  that  evening  1000  auditors.  The  management  recom- 
mends that  these  class  courses  be  made  progressively  more 
didactic  and  that  more  emphasis  be  laid  on  reading  and  the 
preparation  of  papers. 

The  first  (experiment  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  excursions 
recommended  in  tlu^  last  annual  report  was  made  by  offering 
five  visits  to  jdacc^s  of  historical  interest  in  this  city  under  the 
direction  of  l)r  Kelley,  normal  teacher  of  the  City  history  club. 
These  excursions  have  followed  classroom  instruction  upon  the 
history  and  government  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Some  50 
persons  re|)resent  the  average  attendance  on  these  excursions. 
The  result  justifies  an  expansion.  We  should  add  visits  to  the 
museums  of  fine  arts  and  natural  history,  botanical,  geologic 
and  mineralogic  outings,  historical  excursions  beyond  the  city 
limits,  (^tc.  All  these  should  be  based  on  previous  classroom 
instruction.  If  it  become  necessary  to  use  the  railroads  th(> 
popular  approval  of  this  department  of  our  work  will  doubtless 
make  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  expense  easy.  It  is  not 
probable  nor  desirable  that  all  excursions  be  made  on  Sunday 
aftei'noons.  The  museums  are  crowded  at  Ihat  time  and  evening 
\isits  will  Ix'  found  moi-e  satisfactory. 

Tlic  SiiiKJay  series  of  ethical  addr'esses  was  looked  on  by 
competent  judges  as  a  doubtful  and  dang<'rous  exiieriment. 
TTow  could  h»yal  adiiei-ents  of  evei-y  creed  and  deniers  of  all 
ci-eeds   unite?      How    conld    priests  of  the  (lilVei'enl    creeds  come 
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upon  the  platform  and  there  preach  humanity  and  be  silent 
touching  sect  dogma?  The  result  of  18  months  experiment  has 
been  that  no  part  of  our  work  has  proved  more  successful.  We 
have  today  the  only  true  people's  church  in  this  city.  1  doubt 
whether  our  audience,  averaging  1500,  is  more  shifting  than 
that  in  attendance  at  any  Sunday  service  where  the  sittings  are 
free.  A  common  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  duty 
of  submission  to  a  higher  controlling  force  unite  all.  , 
Referring  to  this  work  the  report  of  Cooper  union  says: 
The  work  carried  on  by  the  People's  institute  in  cooperation 
with  Cooper  union  has  opened  great  possibilities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  instruction  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  not 
systematically  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  Cooper  union.  .  . 
The  experiment  in  university  extension  tried  this  year  in  room 
24  has  been  extremely  interesting,  suggestive  and  encouraging. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  demand  for  more  systematic 
instruction  in  literary,  artistic  and  ethical  studies.  The  trustees 
therefore  expect  to  continue  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
heretofore  made  with  the  board  of  education,  Columbia  uni- 
versity and  the  People's  institute,  by  which  the  great  hall  has 
been  appropriated  for  six  nights  in  the  week,  and  room  24  has 
been  made  available  for  university  extension  courses.  .  .  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  record  that  probably  nowhere  in  the  world 
have  so  many  persons  been  provided  with  free  access  to  literary, 
political  and  scientific  instruction  as  has  been  given  during  the 
past»winter  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  union.  The  list  of  the 
lectures  given  is  to  be  found  in  this  report,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  popular  education  will 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  great  work  which  originated 
in  Cooper  union,  and  will  be  willing  to  contribute  the  means 
necessary  to  maintain  these  free  courses  in  full  operation  during 
ensuing  years.  They  afford  the  most  effective  antidote  which 
can  possibly  be  offered  for  the  counter-attractions  of  saloons 
and  places  of  evil  resort  throughout  the  city.  It  is  believed  that 
fully  10,000  auditors  have  attended  these  lectures  during  each 
week  of  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
outside  clubs  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  in- 
struction and  recreation,  and  that  the  movement,  if  guided  with 
the  same  wisdom  and  energy  which  has  heretofore  character- 
ized it,  is  fraught  with  infinite  good  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

People's  university  extension  society  gave  235  courses  of 
from  2  to  12  sessions,  and  81  single  lectures,  making  2168  lessons 
and  lectures,  at  which  total  attendance  was  108,500. 
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Societies    helped    with    free   in-  Free  pamphlets  and  leaflets 

struction 153  published  in 

Societies   helped   with   free  English  language 85  000 

literature  on  hygiene  and  Italian  "         5O00O 

sanitation.  German         "         25  000 

English 193  Hebrew        "         25  000 

German 88  Bohemian     "         10  000 


Hebrew 101 

Italian 107 

Total    4S0 


Total 195  000 


The  society  now  has  under  its  supervision  161  centers,  119  of 
which  were  established  during  the  year,  and  has  204  lecturers 
and  teachers  on  its  list.  The  secretary,  J.  Eugene  Whitney, 
reports  that  a  very  great  increase  is  shown  in  number  of  courses 
and  in  applications  for  teachers  in  practical  subjects.  He  says: 
"  We  are  now  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  classes  in  in- 
dustrial subjects  that  can  not  be  started  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
earnest  desire  for  education  shown  by  the  poorest  tenement 
people  is  most  encouraging."  The  motto  of  the  organization  is 
"  Help  to  self-help." 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr  H.  M..Leipziger  on  the  free 
people  is  most  encoia'aging.'"  The  motto  of  the  organization  is 
idea  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Total  number  of  lectures  given  was  1871,  52  less  than  last 
year.  Total  attendance  was  18,673  greater,  thus  showing  an 
increased  average  attendance  at  each  lecture.  The  fact  that  the 
12th  course  was  attended  by  the  largest  attendance  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  movement  for  adult  education,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  the  lecture  courses  was  very  serious 
and  would  appeal  only  to  the  earnest  and  the  thoughtful,  speaks 
volumes  as  to  their  benefit,  their  value  and  their  appreciation. 

The  experiment,  begun  last  3'ear,  of  selecting  certain  cent(n"s 
wliere  the  lectures  w^ere  to  be  devoted  to  but  two  topics  during 
the  entire  AviiitrT.  has  proven  highly  successful.  At  St  Bartholo- 
mew's lyceuiii  li.ill.  on  each  Saturday  evening  from  October  1 
to  May  1,  a  lecture  on  physics  was  given.  There  have  been 
given,  during  the  past  two  years,  58  lectures  on  this  subject  in 
this  hall.  A  large  iiiiiiibci'  of  the  attendants  have  been  veiy 
regular.  It  is  tlK-  ])urpose  of  the  director  to  arrange  a  four 
years  course  in  several  important  lines  of  study,  to  enable  those 
wlio  wish  to  ])ursue  a,  dcfinile  coui'se  to  get  a  gencM'al  and  well- 
defined  outline,  nnd.  nl    llic  couclnsion  of  the  ]i<'i'iod,  to  receive 
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A  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  lecture  course  since  its  incep- 
tion will  indicate  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  First,  as  to 
numbers.  In  1889  186  lectures  were  given  in  6  places  to  a  total 
attendance  of  about  22,000.  During  the  season  which  closed 
May  1,  1900,  1871  lectures  were  given  in  48  places  to  an  attend- 
ance of  538,084.  These  figures  tell  that  the  people  of  our  city 
are  anxious  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  their  mental  and 
moral  condition,  and  to  respond  cheerfully  to  the  call  to  the 
higher  life.  The  lectures  have  been  held  in  assembly  rooms  of 
schools,  where  old  men  and  women,  after  climbing  65  steps, 
have  sat  down  on  benches  built  for  children.  They. have  been 
held  on  the  playground  floor  or  in  halls,  the  use  of  which  in  some 
cases  was  generously  given,  while  others  have  been  rented  for 
the  purpose.  In  all  these  places,  comfortable  or  uncomfort- 
able— alike  in  the  crowded  tenement  district,  or  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city — large  audiences  have  greeted  the  speakers.  In 
many  cases  the  halls  were  filled  long  before  the  time  for  begin- 
ning and  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  auditors  were  persons 
in  middle  life.  The  history  of  the  12  years  has  proven  most 
satisfactoril}^  that  there  is  a  large  constituency  in  our  great 
city  who  thirst  for  knowledge,  who  are  anxious  to  learn  of  nature 
and  its  phenomena — from  history  and  its  lessons — and  thus  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  higher  functions  of  citizenship. 

In  the  first  year&  of  the  life  of  the  ''  Lecture  course,"  as  the 
object  desired  was  the  awakening  of  interest,  but  little  system 
was  possible.  Notable  has  been  the  advance  made  during  the 
past  year  in  systematic  arrangement  of  the  lectures,  thus  carry- 
ing out  the  university  method  to  all  the  subjects  which  com- 
prise what  we  may  call  our  curriculum.  The  subjects  of  last 
season's  course  were  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  science, 
American  history,  civics,  general  history,  descriptive  geography, 
literature,  music,  art  and  sociology.  In  each,  by  means  of  illus- 
trations where  possible,  either  by  experiments  or  lantern  views, 
the  teacher  has  conveyed  his  message,  appealing  in  this  way 
both  to  eye  and  ear.  The  living  teacher,  by  means  of  the  lec- 
ture, stimulates  a  desire  for  intellectual  improvement.  One 
attendant  wrote,  "  The  workingman  is  too  tired  to  read,  but 
he  will  listen  and  absorb  the  fruits  of  the  lesson  of  the  sys- 
tematic lecturer."  The  lecturer,  in  many  cases,  gives  opportu- 
nity for  discussion  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  suggests  books 
to  be  read,  and,  in  some  cases,  conducts  an  examination. 

At  St  Bartholomew's  lyceum  hall  every  Saturday  night  a  lec- 
ture on  physics  was  given,  continuing  a  series  of  physical  lec- 
tures given  last  year.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  series  on 
this  subject  at  this  hall,  so  that  mechanics  particularly  may  be 
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encouraged  to  pui'isue  a  systematic  course.  A  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  Heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  at  Cooper  union,  attracted 
an  average  audience  of  1000.  After  each  lecture  a  quiz  class 
of  some  200  i-emained  to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  lecturer. 
The  reading  of  a  standard  textbook  accompanied  this  course. 
One  attendant  wrote,  "These  lectures  have  been  a  benefit  to 
me  in  scvei-al  ways.  They  have  taught  me  why  things  are  so, 
and  liavc  liclpcd  inr  lo  reason  out  why  things  are  so,  and  have 
made  me  a  better  mechanic,  which  fact  my  employer  has  real- 
ized and  ai)])reciated."  A  course  of  lectures  on  First  aid  to 
the  injured  has  been  repeated  8  times,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
hundreds  who  have  taken  an  examination.  At  one  center  21 
lectures  by  the  same  lecturer  were  given  on  United  States  his- 
tory; at  another,  15  on  Kurojx'an  history.  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature  were  treated  in  courses  of  0  lectures  each,  and  18 
lectures  on  musical  develojunent  have  trained  audiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  great  masters  of  the  tone  world.  The  va- 
riety of  the  subjects  ])resented  has  been  demanded  by  the 
varied  wants  of  tlie  people  and  the  varying  conditions  which 
have  lo  be  met.  In  ])reparing  eacli  season's  course  a  study  is 
made  of  the  needs  of  the  attendants  in  the  different  lecture 
centers.  W'heic  the  po])ulation  is  of  foreign  ancestry  greater 
attention  is  being  paid  to  those  subjects  which  shall  acquaint 
them  willi  tin-  history  and  character  of  our  institutions.  In 
order  t(»  acijuaiiit  our  auditors  with  the  best  information  as  to 
the  new  teiiiioiy  accjuired  by  the  United  States,  lectures  were 
given  on  I  lie  l'liilip])ines,  Hawaii.  Poi'to  Kico.  Cuba,  etc.  The 
lecturers  wei-e  in  all  cases  persons  who  had  rec<'ntly  visited  the 
various  territoric^s  described  .iml  who  therefore  si)ok(^  from  their 
own  exiicl-ience. 

The  ri'sull  of  the  12  years  experience  enables  US  to  group  now 
the  lectures  into  two  gi'eat  classes — those  which  are  elementary 
in  theii-  character  and  whose  })urpos(^  is  generally  to  give  infor- 
iiia  t  ion  ill  ;i  jdeasini;  way.  and  t  lius  roi-m  an  antidote  to  the  many 
tem]»lalions  of  a  great  city;  and  the  other  grou|>.  those  whose 
sole  jiurjiose  is  to  follow  a  definite  line  of  stinly. 

The  ^ratifying  figures  of  attendance  tell  also  another  story. 
They  are  a  compliment  to  1he  lifted  men  and  women  who  have 
spoUeii  I  heir  \aiioiis  iiii'ssages  to  these  audiences  of  volunteer 
liste?icrs.  What  a  sui-prising  array  of  men  and  women,  from  all 
ranks  of  the  teaching  world,  have  stood  before  our  audiences 
•  iiiiiiiL:  I  hi-  i>ast  12  years! 

One  (»r  the  valuable  features  of  our  work  is  its  mobilitv  and 
its  elaslicitx.  The  leclnids  include  not  alom'  those  engaged  in 
the  piofi-ssioii  of  iracliiiii:  Iml    iiKlinle   llir  leadiii-  ill   till'  widest 
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sense — editor,  author,  exjjlorer,  inventor,  preaclier_,  artist.  As 
the  corps  of  lecturers  has  been  so  varied  in  its  make-up,  so, 
too,  has  it  included  representatives  of  many  lands.  Our  new 
possessions  have  been  described  by  a  native  Filipino,  as  well  as 
by  soldiers  in  our  army;  New  Zealand,  by  a  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  parliament;  Australia,  by  a  resident  of  Sydney;  KafiBr- 
land,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  30  years  among  the  Kaffirs; 
Burma,  by  a  10  years  resident  of  Farther  India;  Japan,  by  a 
Japanese;  Finland,  by  a  Finn — so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
information  is  given  firsthand.  Many  universit}^  professors, 
gifted  with  knowledge,  have  cheerfully  given  their  services,  at 
much  sacrifice,  to  this  cause,  and  have  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing closer  the  relationship  between  the  university  and  the 
people. 

With  the  heterogeneous  population  in  New  York,  and  its  con- 
stantly increasing  additions  from  other  lands,  and  the  dangers 
arising  therefrom,  only  one  remedy  can  we  find  to  guard  against 
them;  and  that  one  remedy  is  the  imparting  of  true  knowledge 
and  real  patriotism.  No  gathering  could  be  more  democratic 
than  that  which  gathers  in  these  lecture  halls,  including  all 
grades  in  our  social  life  and  representing  all  elements.  Here, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  city,  they  are  equal.  Here  they  feel  that 
from  the  common  fund  which  they  have  created — for  every  man, 
the  laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist,  has  contributed  to  make  the 
city  rich — they  share  in  that  great  gift  which  our  American 
community  so  bounteously  affords.  One  woman  writes:  "I  am 
a  hard  worker  and  poor,  but  I  could  not  give  up  hearing  the 
lectures,  though  the  rare  (to  me)  treat  costs  me  75  cents  each 
time  (in  loss  of  time  from  work).*'  Another  one  writes:  "  I  have 
attended  two  lectures  a  week.  I  became  so  interested  in  them 
that  I  found  it  pretty  hard  to  desist,  considering  that  I  live  in 
the  Bronx  and  ride  daily  fully  one  hour  each  day  to  and  from 
business.  I  am  pretty  much  fatigued  when  I  reach  home  at  7 
o'clock,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  start  for  the  lecture."  The 
same  writer  says :  "  I  never  had  much  opportunity  for  reading, 
but  I  have  become  greatly  interested  in  Shakspere."  Another 
says:  "I  write  to  say  that  a  \)aYt\  of  friends  and  I  have,  every 
clear  night  this  season,  walked  5  miles  to  hear  these  lectures." 
And  still  another  says:  '^  I  was  sinking  into  a  slough  of  de- 
spondency, became  interested,  and  began  to  study  anew.  I  be- 
came more  cheerful,  and  took  a  more  cheerfiul  view  of  life.  I 
have  been  able  to  help  my  children,  and  some  of  their  lessons 
are  on  subjects  that,  before  going  to  the  lectures,  I  knew  noth- 
ing about." 
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The  lecture  courses,  thus,  are  not  alone  means  of  knowledge 
and  helps  to  accurate  thinking,  but  they  bring  solace  and  re- 
freshment to  many  a  weary  soul.  They  relieve  the  monotony  of 
many  a  colorless  existence.  They  carry  the  listener  to  far-off 
lands,  and  they  bring  the  delight  of  literature,  the  charm  of 
music,  and  the  beauty  of  art,  into  the  human  life. 

To  behold  a  sea  of  faces  such  as  greets  the  eye  at  Cooper 
union,  where  the  audience  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  work- 
ingmen,  is  in  itself  an  inspiration.  And  to  see  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  women — women  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  toiled  during  the  day — and  to  note  how  eager  they  are  for 
knowledge,  speaks  volumes.  What  a  contrast  the  spectacle  of 
a  large  hall  filled  Avith  women  presents  with  the  position  of 
women  in  oriental  lands,  where  there  yet  exist  races  who  be- 
lieve that  woman  is  without  a  soul!  Is  there  not,  then,  some 
justification  for  the  believers  in  the  theory  of  expansion  and  in 
the  mission  of  America  to  spread  the  truth  that  to  man  and  to 
woman,  and  to  each  man  and  each  woman  of  all  the  human 
family,  shall  be  opened  the  possibilities  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion? 

Through  the  medium  of  the  lecTure  course,  a  cooperation  with 
many  of  our  leading  institutions  has  been  brought  about.  The 
Museum  of  natural  history  and  the  Art  students  league  have 
joined  forces  with  us.  Churches  also  are  cooperating  with  us, 
and  if  more  chui'ch  halls  can  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  as  was 
suggested  by  President  Littl(\  another  step  will  be  taken  to- 
ward the  breaking  down  of  llie  ])rejudice  which  still  separates 
so  many  men. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  tlu^  lecture  course  gives  to  the 
afhdt  a  new  hojic.  Tr  has  taught  the  truth  that  "  nothing  is  too 
late,  till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitat(\"  It  has  given 
to  poor  people  larger  visions  and  loftier  ideals.  It  has  put  men 
and  women  in  touch  with  noble  souls.  It  has  brought  beauty 
into  many  a  Iiunible  home,  and  has  contributed  thus  to  the 
liiippiness  of  thonsands.  Have  not  such  results  justified  the 
jmblic  lecture  coui'se,  and  do  they  not  warrant  us  in  hoping  that 
in  the  schoolhouse  of  the  future  proper  provision  shall  be  made 
for  a  well  efpiipped  and  well  ventilated  hall,  which  can  be  used 
alike  lei'  the  insfruction  of  the  young  and  the  education  of  the 
old,  thus  i-ealizing  to  its  full  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"  sehool  " — a  place  of  reereniion — a  place  of  leisure? 
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History  of  education 

Psychology^    

Biology 


English  literature. 


f 
Great  epochs  of  history ■{ 


Music. 
Ethics 


Drawing   

History  of  American  people  1776-1820 

1820-60... 

Civil  war  and  reconstruction 


Mrs  E.  H.  Richards. 
"      A.  P.  Norton 

E.  C.  Towne 

J.  H.  Stoller 

A.  J.  Grout 

W.  A.  Luyster 

Miss  M.  F.  Burt.... 

Carl    Fiqii6 

E    R    Shaw  

E.  F.  Buibner 

Paul  Monioe 

G.  B    Germann 

F.  T.  Baker 

H.  V.  Abbott 

R.  E    Dodge 

Pel  rival  Chebb 

E.  H.  Griggs 

J.  A.  MacVannel... 
Menco  Stern 

Mrs  A.  O.  Rnsgell  .. 
Miss  Mabel  Hurd  .. 

H    D.   French   

J.  B.  Chittenden 

J.  H.  Boston 

H.  E.  Mills 

n     \.  Davidson 

J.  F.  Baldwin 

B.  H.  Ripton 

J.  H.  Stoller  

Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis 

W.  B.  Scott '.'.'. 

H.  L.  Willett 

J.  H.  McMahon 

H.  T    Henry  

J.  H.  McMahon 

J.J.  Walsh  ....'.'.".'.". 

H.  A.  Adams 

A.  E  diiP.  (Coleman 
Rev.  J.  T  Smith  .. 
Rev.  W.  Livingston 
Rev.  J.  P.  Chid  wick 
Rev  J.  D  Roach  . .. 
Rev.  M  C.  Gleeson. 
Rev.  P  J.  Mahnney 
Angela  Gall-igher  .. 
Rev  P.  A  Halpin  . 
Hev   J   FitZ'»imu;on8 

Rev.  J.  D    Roach 

Orlando  Kosvlaud 

F.  N.  I'horpe 

C  H.  Peck 

E.  G.  Bourne 


No.  of 


«  St 
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Center 


N.  Y.  city 

Peoples     institute — 
(cont'd) 


People's      university 
extension  society. 


Consolidation  and  expansion 

Constitution  ofU.  S 

Great  issues  in  hist,  of  Am.  people... 

Expansion  of  England.. 

Hi.-it.  aud  gov't  of  N  Y  city 

Victorian  poets  and  prose  writers  — 


N  E.  epoch  of  our  national  lit. 

Shakspere 

Moral  leaders.  

H  istorical  sociology 

Sociologv  io   Hng.  iit 

Labor  problems 


Care  of  children . 


Food  and  cooking. 
Care  of  health 


children . 


American  history 

Development  of  the  nation. 
Elements  of  civics 


Care  of  health... 
"       children. 


First  aid  to  the  injured. 
Care  of  health 


children. 


health. 


children, 
health  .. 
children. 


health. 


**       children.. 

"       lieallh 

City  history 

Economic  cookin£ 


Domestic  economy. 
Economic  cooking. 


Physical  training.. 
Economic  cooking. 


Lecturer 


W.  A.  Dunning 
F.  N.  Thorpe..., 


C.  F.  Lavell  . 
F.  B  Kelley. 
F.  H.  Sykes  . 


\V.  C.  Lawton 
E.  H.  Giiggs., 


R.  E.  Thompson. 
J.  W.  Martin.  ... 
R.  E.  Thompson. 


Isabelle  Delaney. 


J.  E.  Whitney. 


H.  W.  Hale 

R  S.  Graves 

Maria  M.  Vinton. 


Evelyn  Garrigue. 


Jane  E.  Robbins... 
Penelope  M  Flett. 
Marie  L.  Chard 


B.  L.  Tnpper 

Mary  de  B.   Ingram... 


Ella  M.  Martin.. 
Evelyn  Lowe.  ... 
H.  T.  Hotchkins. 
Lotta  Myers 


G.  A.  Cassidy 

A.  Pisaui    

J.  E.  Ch.-Luhan 

Samuel   Lewis 

Annie   Mctz 

Ruth  Battersby 

Margaret  Ellinian  ... 
Mildr.d   B.  Eairdeld. 

Mr.s  E.  (t    Eraser 

Mrs  A.  i:.  Witte 

Mrs  II.  R   Sumner.. . 


James  Jardine 

Mrs  E.  F.  Clayton. 
M.  E.  Gordon 


No.  of 
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Center 


N.  Y.  city 

People's      university 

extension  society- 

(cont'd) 


School  board,  boro- 
ughs ot  Manhattan 
and  Bronx 


Subject 


American  history 

Civil  government. 
American  history. 
Economic  cooking 


Kitchen  garden 

Elementary  manual  training 

Phy-icat  training 

American  history 

Economic  cooking 


Physical  training.. 

Millinery 

Sewing    

Millinery 

Si-wing 

Dressmaking 

Economic  cooking. 

Civics  

American  history  . 


Contemporary  politics. 

Sewing     

Dressmaking   

Physical  training 

Sewing  

Dressmaking 

Sewing      

Economic  cooking 

Vocal  culture 


First  aid  to  the  injured. 


Mechanics  and  electricity 

'I  heory  of  sound 

Sound    

Heat  as  a  mode  of  motion 

Physics 

Solar  system 

Mod  methods  and  .  .  .  starry  heavens 

Astronomy 

A  naturalist's  travels. 

Nat  ur  e  study 

Anthroi)0l  gy 

Europe  in  ihe  19th  century 

France  under  the  Bouibon  kings 

Expansion  of  England 

Tropical  colonization 

Fiench  revolution     

Evolution  of  American  history 

American  history 

Am.  people:  a  century  of  progress .. . 

The  great  republic  in  its  youth ... 

Between  the  two  wars  

Civil  war  and  our  own  times 

New  York  city  history 

How  we  are  governed 

American  national  government 

The  development  ol  nationality 

Sociology • 

Municipal  progress 


Lecturer 


E.  J.  Kelley  .. 
L.  H  Roberts 


Miss  G.  Petheran. 

.Susie  Snelling 

Rowena  Ney 

Evelyn  Collins.... 


Jpssie  Taves  ... 
D.  T.  Weidner  , 
Augusta  Greis., 
Alice  Snelling.. 


Miss  J.  S.  Thompson 

Elma  L.  Warner , 

Ethel  Cunningham  .. 

Mrs  Eliza  Clapper 

Mrs  L.  W.  We.-d 

Mrs  M.  B.  Develin  ... 


Sophie  Cohen. 
E.  A.   Moore.. 


H.  A   Cushing. 
Lulu  E.  Beck.. 


Mrs  M.  P.  Harding  .. 
MrsD.  C  Kii.gsland  . 
Julia  Eschenbrenner. 
Mrs  F.  L.  Patterson.. 

Lulu  Griipel    

Miss  E.  C.  Curtis 


T.  W.  Kilmer 

G.  A  Lawrence 

A.  E    Meyer. 

J.  S.    Emaus 

Samuel  Shfldon 

J.  S.  McKay 

T.  I  Jones 

E   R   Von  Nardoff.. 

J.N.  Gray 

R.  W.  Prentiss 


Miss  Mary  Proctor . 

F.  M.  Chapman 

E.  F.  Bigelow.. 

Spencer  Trotter 

H    A.  Cushing 

Adolphe  Cohn 

C.  F.  Lavell. 

AUeyr.e  Ireland 

.1.  H   Robiuson 

Rossiter  Johnson... 

R.J.  Cole     

R.  P.  Falkner 

H.  W.  Elson 


Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

F.  W.  Speirs 

M.  R.  Maltbic  ... 

H.  \V.  Elson 

J.  F.  Crowell 

M.  R.  Mallbie... 


No.  of 
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Center 


N.  Y.  city 

School    board,    boro- 

Uijbsof  Maubattan 

and  Bronx— (cont'd) 


Teachers  college. 


Subject 


With  the  Spanish  onqcuistadores 

The  golden  state 

Ameiican  poetry. 

Victorian  pi>et8 

Great  novelists 

English  ^vriters  of  the  present  era 

Oihrllo 

Shakspere 

Great  composers 

Wagners  music  dramas 

Classical  composers  

How  to  listen  to  music 

M  usic 

Architecture 

Architecture  of  great  cities 

The  art  of  the  ancient  Greeks 

Art  ...  

Anrieni  civilization.  ..  

Picturesque  and  panoramic  Rome 

Italian  cities  

Citi>  s  of  Italy 

Architecture'  of  New  York  city 

Piinciples  of  education  

Psychol'i2v  and  teiiching 

Eng.  teaching  methods 

Early  19th  cfut.  poetry 

Engii-h  literature  

English  composition 

General  chemistry -j 

History  of  education 

Principles  of  education 

English  literature 

Principles  of  geography 5 

English  composition 


Lecturer 


'    3    S  " 
o  ccg 


G.  W.  James 

Louis  Bevier  jr 

F.  H   Svkes 

W.  B    Hale , 

F. H.  Svkes 

W.  H.  Fleming 

H    B.  Sprague 

T.  W.  Surette 

H.  G  Hanchett 

F.  R.  Kuiton 

L.  F.  Pilcher 

A   D.  F.  Hamlin 

G   S    Kellogg 

W  G    Ward. 

J   P    Peters 

W.  H.  Goodyear 

E  H.  Griggs  ..."."!!!!.' 
D.  R   Huutiflgton 

G.  B.  Geriiiann 

R  R.  Reeder 

F.  T.Baker 

G    P.  Krapp 

H.  V.  Abboli 

Prof.  Wondhull 

Miss  Jd.  B.  Van  Arsdale 

Paul  Monroe 

J.  A.  MacVannel 

F   T  Baker 

R.  E.  Dodge 

Miss  C.  B.  Kirch wey  . .. 
F.  T.Baker 


Xo.  of 


s "  go 


"^ 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

6 

6 

6 

2 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 

30 

^0 


Extension  teachers 
The  Univt'i'sity  lists  now  include  10;>  lecturci's.  offering  211 
courses.     5  lecturers  and  10  courses  liaye  been  added  since  the 
last  report  of  changes. 


LECTURERS   ADDED 

Alexander  S.  Ciiessin,  280  Amsterdam  av.  New  York. 

B.A.  Imporial  colloso  of  history  and  philoloiiy,  St  Petershuri;".  llussia 
1883;  IMf.D.  Iniijerial  university  of  St  Potersburi!:.  Kii^sia  1888; 
awarded  gold  modal  of  university  1888;  envoy  to  Italian  univer- 
sities by  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  Ilussia  1888-90;  C.  E. 
Polytechnic  institute,  Zurich,  Switzerland  18!>:;;  lecturer  on  Celes- 
ti.i]  mechanics,  John  Ilopl^ins  university,  18!M;  lectiu'or  on  Russia, 
l.uw.'ll  Institute  18!)4;  iirofessor  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
.lolms  IIopl<ins  university  189r»-!tS:  IccIui-it  (Mi  Kussin.  for  ("ohim- 
bia  and  Cooper  union  IIIOO. 
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Eussia  and  Russians:  1  Historical  sketch,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  growth  of  the  autocratic  power  in  Russia;  2  Russian 
colonization;  the  eastern  question;  Russia  in  Asia;  3  Social  and 
class  differences;  the  nobility;  4  The  peasantry:  the  family  and 
the  community;  5  The  origin,  growth  and  abolition  of  personal 
servitude  in  Russia;  G  Government  and  administration;  pro- 
vincial and  district  autonomies;  7  Religious  belief;  church  and 
relation  of  church  and  state;  8  Sectarianism  and  its  persecution 
by  the  established  church;  9  Folklore;  10  Literature  and  art. 

Russia  and  the  Slavs:     1  Does  Russia  belong  to  Europe?  2  The 
Romano-Germanic  and  the  Slavic  types;  3  The  historic  mission 
of  the  Slavic  race;  4  Slavic  culture;  5  Eastern  question;  6  Far 
eastern  or  Pacific  question. 
Mrs  Masox  Greeley,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 

Student  in  historical  course,  Oxford  1891;  special  at  Barnard  college 
1895-<JG;  member  of  American  historical  association;  historical  re- 
corder,   National   society  of  New  England   women;   president  of 
Ultima  Thule  club  for  classical  .study;  honor-graduate  Women's 
law  class,  New  York  university  1894;  acting  president  Women's 
legal  education  society  of  Ncay  York  city  189.5. 
Summary  of  contemporaneous  history  at  close  of  19th  cen- 
tury:    1    The    motherland — England;    2    The    fatherland— Ger- 
many; 3  The  Czar  and  the  Cossack — Russia;  4  The  earnest  De- 
bonair^ — France;  5  The  ancient   grandee — Spain;  6  The  young 
Alcibiades^ — Italy;  7  The  Mercury  of  the  far  East — Japan;  8  .The 
Niobe  of  nations — China;  9  The  occult  and  the  real — India;  10 
The  heir  of  the  ages — The  United  States  of  America,  with  a 
glance  at  the  Pan-American  states. 
Christopher  W.  Kxauff,  editor,  Flushing  N.  Y. 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  college  1861;  M.A.  1871;  musical  editor  of  Church 

stcnidard;  special  contributor  to  various  papers;  author  of  Doctor 

Tuclcer,   priest-musician   (biographic  and  musical   book)    Randolph 

1897;  composer  of  Service  in  G,  Te  Deum  in  C,  etc. 

Music:  the  man  and  the  work:  1  Handel,  opera,  oratorio;  2 

Haydn  at  home,  amateur  ensemble  playing;  3  Haydn  abroad; 

4  Oratorio   societic^s,   smaller   choral   bodies,  choirs;   5   Mozart; 

6   Beethoven,   absolute   music;    7   The   orchestra,   professional, 

amateur;  8  Mendelssohn;  9  Gounod;  10  American  patriotic  airs. 

S.  D.  McCoRMicK,  82  E.  4tb  st.  New  York. 

Four  years  (1866-70)  at  Washington  and  Lee  university. 
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English  and  American  speech:  1  The  folk-speech  and  dialects 
of  the  United  States;  2  Survivals  in  American  educated  speech; 
3  Fads  and  affectations  in  American  educated  speech;  4  The 
Bohemian  instinct  or  don't-care  principle  in  the  literary  speech 
of  the  United  States;  5  The  musical  element  in  English  speech; 
6  The  same  subject  continued;  or,  Careless  pronunciation  of 
Americans,  illustrated  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  '•  i "  and 
"  u  '';  7  The  music  of  English  speech  illustrated  in  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  "  e  "  and  "  o  ";  8  The  diphthongal  sounds  in  American 
speech;  9  Accent,  emphasis,  and  the  sentient  principle  in  lan- 
guage; 10  English  as  a  world  language.  Tendencies  to  cleavage 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  plea  for  the  unity 
and  grace  of  English  speech  in  two  hemispheres. 
Thomas  Whitney  Surbtte,  staff  lecturer  on  music,  American 
society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching.  Address  40 
W.  9th  St.  New  York. 

Composer:  PrisciUa,  operetta;  Cascahel,  romatic  opera;  The  eve  of 
St  Agnes,  dramatic  ballad  for  solo,  chonis  and  orchestra;  pieces 
for  piano  solo,  for  cello  and  violin,  anthems,  etc.;  symphonic  ode 
in  C  minor  for  fnll  orchestra;  special  student  at  Harvard  under 
Prof.  Paine. 

Great  composers;  classical  period:  1  Ballads,  madrigals,  and 
masses;  2  Bach  and  Handel;  3  Haydn;  4  Mozart;  5-6  Beethoven. 

Great  composers;  romantic  period:  1  Schubert;  2  Schumann; 
3  Mendelssohn;  4  Chopin;  5  Tschaikowsky;  6  Grieg. 

Wagner;  the  music  drama:  1  Lohengrin;  2  Die  Meistersinger; 
3  Das  Kheingold:  4  Die  Walkiire;  5  Siegfried;  G  Die  Gotterdiim- 
merung. 

National  music;  songs  of  the  people. 
Mrs  Mary  Hatch  Willard,  15  W.  42d  st.  New  York. 

Little  people  of  other  kinds;  illustrated  by  children  in  costume 
and  by  photographs.     Slectur(>s. 

OTIIKll    XOKTHKASTIORX    STATES 

Maine.  Jioicdoin  college,  JhiDifurick.  A  letter  from  -Prof. 
"George  T.  Little  reads; 

This  college  has  not  given  any  university  extension  courses 
since  1897.  This  year  members  of  the  faculty  are  conducting  a 
series  of  teachers  courses  in  different  cities  of  the  state  but 
tliese  are  (luite  distinct  in  their  ]mii  pose  aiui  tharacter  from  the 
ordinary  university  extension  courses. 
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Connecticut.  ^ocieUj  for  educational  extension,  Hartford.  The 
president,  C.  D.  Hartranft,  writes:  ''I  regret  to  say  that  lack 
of  funds  has  compelled  us  to  suspend  our  work.  We  are  hoping 
that  it  may  not  be  permanent." 

YaU  university  and  New  Haven  university  extension  center.  Dean 
A.  W.  Phillips  of  the  Graduate  school  writes: 

In  connection  with  Yale  university  there  has  been  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  the  past  except  our  teachers  courses,  which  have 
been  given  for  the  last  four  years,  wherein  some  of  our  most 
prominent  professors  gave  courses  of  instruction  to  teachers  on 
Saturday  mornings.  These  courses  covered  philosophy,  political 
and  social  science,  history,  English,  some  Greek  and  several 
courses  in  science.  These  courses  were  not  taken  by  more  than 
150  in  a  year.  The  New  Haven  university  extension  center  was 
started  some  six  years  ago,  and  last  year  the  university  and  the 
New  Haven  extension  center  made  an  arrangement  under  the 
title  of  the  Yale  public  lectures  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
Haven  university  extension  center.  Some  950  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  reason  tickets. 

Announcement  for  1900-1  sa^'s : 

This  series  [40  lectures]  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  lectures  given 
for  the  past  six  years  by  the  New  Haven  university  extension 
center,  and  of  the  courses  offered  to  teachers  by  Yale  university 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  a  popular  presentation  of  syste- 
matic instruction  in  literature,  science,  history,  art,  and  music. 
The  subjects  in  general  are  treated  in  a  more  scholarly  manner 
than  in  the  magazines,  although  they  are  presented  in  popular 
language.  A  number  of  the  lectures,  specially  those  in  science 
and  art,  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  apparatus.  Most 
of  the  lectures  are  given  in  connected  courses  of  four,  running 
through  as  many  weeks.  A  syllabus  for  each  of  such  courses, 
together  with  a  selected  list  of  books  for  collateral  reading,  is 
issued.     Price  of  season  tickets  |3. 

Pennsylvania.  America/n  society  for  extension  of  university  teach- 
ing, PJiiladelphia.  95  courses,  comprising  559  lectures,  were 
given,  with  attendance  of  22,794.  348  classes  were  held,  381 
papers  written  and  29  certificates  given.  Work  was  done  in 
different  states  as  follows: 

Courses  Courses 

Pennsylvaula    38      Connecticut  1 

New  York 3-3  

New  Jersey 20  Total  95 

Maryland  3  ==. 
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By  subjects  the  division  is: 

History 32       Science   1 

Literature    20  

Music  and  art IG  Total   95 

Ethics  and  philosopliy 11  ■ 

Economics,     political     economy 

and  sociology 6 

Centers  mav  be  classed  as  to  character  as  follows: 

Centers  primarily  or  mainly  for  New  York  city  board  of  educa- 

teachers    (J           tion  (Free  lectures  to  the  peo- 

Centers    under    the    control    of  pie)  17 

women's  clubs 8       Regular     university     extension 

People's    Institute,    N.   Y.    (for  centers    43 

workingmen) 9  

Educational     institutions  Total   95 

(schools,    Brooklyn    institute,  =^= 

etc.)    12 

The  report  gives  so  well  some  of  the  aims  of  educational 
extension  that  we  quote: 

For  two  reasons  the  teacher  stands  in  peculiar  need  of  a  fresh 
and  free  play  of  the  best  thoughts,  of  a  culture  that  is  con- 
stantly growing:  first,  because  his  work  in  the  main  is  done 
with  children,  who  are  his  intellectual  inferiors,  and  who  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge;  second, 
because  with  the  teacher,  more  than  Avith  any  other  class,  a 
constantl}^  widening  horizon  is  of  direct  value  in  the  routine  of 
daily  work.  The  number  of  those  who  appreciate  this  need  is 
already  considerable  and  is  certainh"  increasing.  Prof.  Griggs, 
in  reporting-  on  his  course  on  education  at  Orange,  mainly  for 
teachers,  said: 

"The  audience  was  of  a  very  intelligent  character.  There  were 
very  few  of  the  peojjle  of  fashion  present,  but  the  best  thinking 
people  in  the  community,  including  the  high  school  teachers  and 
principals  from  Orange  and  East  Orange,  the  gi'eater  number 
of  the  teachers  from  the  schools,  public  and  private,  and  the 
thinking  business  and  professional  men  with  their  families. 
The  audience  began  with  L*00  and  closed  with  over  300.  The 
proportion  of  men  in  the  audience  increased  throughout.'' 

An  active  cooperation  Avith  women's  clubs  is  almost  cqnally 
important.  By  adopting-  the  i)racticable  ]»lan  which  th(>  univer- 
sity extension  societies  have  worked  out.  and  by  using  broadly 
educated,  well  trained  and  experienced  lecturers,  specialists  in 
systematic  education  for  adults,  these  clubs  can  give  new  life 
and  impetus  to  the  educational  side  of  IIkmi-  woiIv  nnd  |ii()]»er]y 
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widen  their  influence.  The  comments  on  the  success  of  our 
cooperation  with  the  Iris  club  of  Lancaster  and  the  Twentieth 
century  club  of  Lansdowne,  are  typical. 

Lancaster.  ''This  course  was  arranged  by  the  ladies  of  the  Iris 
club  and  given  in  the  clubhouse  parlors.  The  president  of  the 
club  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  usual  peripatetic  lecturers 
and  resolved  on  some  serious  consecutive  lecture  work.  The 
course  chosen  (Victorian  poets)  was  suited  to  the  audience.  It 
permitted  the  organization  of  a  good  study  class,  whose  papers 
were,  in  most  cases,  of  a  high  character  in  thought  and 
finish.  .  .  The  whole  work  in  this  center  will  stand  as  a  refer- 
ence for  the  possibility  of  excellent  extension  courses  in  the 
various  women's  clubs  of  the  state.'' 

LansdoKiic.  "  The  Lansdowne  audience  was  delightful  in  every 
way — earnest,  responsive, thoughtful,  and  ready  to  taJke  the  very 
best  w^ork  I  could  give  in  both  the  lecture  and  the  discussion. 
The  busy  peoph-  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  consider- 
able leisure  were  present;  but  there  were  no  idle  people,  and 
the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  one  of  hearty  union  in  intel- 
lectual and  other  aims  on  the  part  of  those  represented.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  reading  was  done  before  and  during  the 
course  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  papers.  The  questions 
showed  vital  interest  and  a  good  grasp  of  the  subject.  The 
audience  kept  up  and  increased  somewhat." 

The  decided  success  of  the  courses  w^hicli  the  society  furnished 
to  the  People's  institute  of  New  York,  the  third  group  in  our 
classification,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  many  American  work- 
ingmen  are  now  ready  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  higher 
education,  and  that  the  type  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity extension  society  is  acceptable  to  them.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  People's  institute  is  to  provide  adult  wage- 
earners  opportunities  of.  continuous  and  ordered  study  in  his- 
tory, sociology  and  literature.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish, through  study  and  a  comparison  of  views,  a  means  of 
gradually  solving  the  social  problems  of  our  time.  The  follow- 
ing reports  from  the  lecturers  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  good 
work  accomplished  and  of  the  promising  character  of  this  com- 
paratively new  field. 

Prof.  Grif/ffx,  Moral  leader.^.  10  lectures.  "  This  course  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  pieces  of  work  with  which  I  have 
ever  been  associated.  The  audience  was  extremely  cosmo- 
politan, the  basis  of  it  being  the  poorer  class  of  working  people, 
w^ho  were  represented  in  large  numbers;  but  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  other  classes  were  present.  The  men  were  in 
larger    numbers    than    the    women.       Peoj^le    of    all    types    of 
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religious  belief  were  present  regularly.  The  discussious  follow- 
iug  the  lectures  were  attended  by  almost  the  entire  audience, 
including  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  obliged  to  stand 
throughout  tlie  evening.  The  questions  were  asked  freely, 
indeed  so  rapidly  that  usually  two  or  three  people  were  ready 
to  speak  at  each  opportunity;  they  were  earnest  and  serious  and 
showed  good  thinking  and  a  considerable  amount  of  definite 
preparation.  They  were  also  very  searching  questions,  ethically, 
socially  and  religiously.  I  have  never  given  a  course  in  which 
the  devel(>i»nient  of  the  audience  was  so  obvious  as  here.  This 
develoiMuenl  consisted  in  three  things:  1)  in  the  increasing 
earnestness  and  depth  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  decrease 
of  scattering  questions  unconnected  with  the  work;  2)  in  the 
remarkable  increase  in  courtesy  in  the  discussions;  3j  in  the 
increasing  resjionse  of  the  entire  audience  to  the  idea  of  wel- 
coming cordially  differences  of  opinion  where  these  were  the 
expression  of  earnest  belief." 

Mr  Lavcll,  Ejcixinsion  of  EikjUukL  "'  This  has  been  an  experi- 
ence that  I  can  only  call  exhilarating.  The  audience  is  the  most 
thoroughly  alive  that  1  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing. 
They  listen  well,  are  most  responsive,  and  join  in  discussion 
with  an  eagerness  that  is  positively  exciting." 

l)r  Si/kcs.  ]'icfori(in  poets  and  pr<m'  irrifcrs,  12  lectures.  ''The 
audience  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  men.  tlie  bettcn'  class 
of  workingnien,  intelligent,  given  to  reading  with  a  special  bent 
to  social  (juestions.  My  extension  lectures  went  through  here 
without  modification.  My  own  personal  interest  was  enlisted 
by  the  evident  seriousness  of  the  people,  their  desire  for  intel- 
lectual good.  The  discussions  were  always  worth  while,  and 
continued  almost  always  uj)  to  the  time  of  closing  the  hall. 
10  o'clock.  The  effectiveness  of  this  course  makes  clear  that  it 
is  (juite  jiossible  to  bring  ext<'iisioii  into  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
can \\(»i-kmen  where  there  are  adecjuate  nie;ins  of  bringing 
them   togethei'  on   their  own    lines." 

Courses  for  woi-kingmen  in  rhiladeli)hia,  similar  to  those 
delivered  a  I  llic  i'eoplc's  institute.  New  ^'ork.  can  be  an-ang(Ml 
just  as  soon  as  necessary  funds  are  ])rovide(l.  To  be  successful 
lectures  should  be  in  a  convenient  neighborhood,  in  a  hall  a<'- 
ceptable  to  workingmen,  and  admission  should  be  free  or  merely 
nominal  in  amount.  The  welfare  of  our  city  can  hardly  be  nu)re 
sui-ely  advanced  than  by  biinging  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  oui-  fellow  citi/.ens  under  the  safe  and  l)eneficent  infiiKMice 
of  education — such  education  as  will  ]tlace  them  in  contact  with 
the  in;iin  stream  of  human  lilc.  enable  i  hem  to  know  moi'e  of  thi^ 
pi'eseni  by  knowing  something  of  the  past.  ;ind  (o  be  in  touch 
with   I  he  ideals  and  aspirations  that  have  mo\fd  mankind. 
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A  letter  from  the  secretary  says:  "It  seems  to  us  that  uni- 
versity extension  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress.  Our 
work  is  steadily  increasing  in  extent,  improving  in  quality  and 
decreasing  in  cost." 

But  the  best  work  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  largest  in 
amount,  is  that  done  in  its  regular  centers,  under  the  auspices 
of  representative  local  committees,  who  take  the  educational 
and  financial  responsibility  for  the  work  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. This  work  is  superior  to  that  done  by  the  society  in  con- 
nection with  women's  clubs,  teachers  organizations,  schools,  and 
so  forth,  for  four  reasons:  1)  it  is  more  successful  in  reaching  all 
classes  of  people  as  well  as  a  larger  number;  2)  it  is  apt  to  be 
more  permanent ;  3)  as  a  rule,  it  has  a  higher  educational  stand- 
ard, better  sequence  of  courses;  4)  it  has  no  aim  but  the  wider 
and  wider  extension  of  facilities  for  higher  education  and  the 
establishment  of  the  ideal  that  education  is  a  never  ending  pro- 
cess, coextensive  with  life  itself.  Therefore  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  work  in  these  regular,  well  estab- 
lished centers  not  only  holds  its  own,  but  steadily  increases  in 
extent  and  advances  in  efficiency.  The  extracts  given  below  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  high  character  of  this  work,  which  has  the 
first  claim  on  the  society's  attention  because  without  that  atten- 
tion most  of  it  would  be  discontinued. 

ConsJmhocken.  "  This  center  seems  to  me  a  fairly  representa- 
tive one  in  that  it  embraces  among  its  audience  all  grades  of 
society,  school  teachers,  pupils,  shopkeepers,  a  few  workmen 
and  several  manufacturing  men  and  merchants  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  various  effects  which  extension  lectures 
produce  in  small  communities  when  they  reach  successful  busi- 
ness men  well  along  in  life.  To  take  such  men  away  from  the 
stress  of  business  competition  and  bring  them  in  touch  with 
great  music  is  itself  well  worth  doing." 

Kensington.  "  The  attendance  at  the  Kensington  center  was 
most  satisfactory  in  both  numbers  and  quality.  The  number  of 
people  present  increased  steadily  during  the  course,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  evening,  which  was  a  very  stormy  one. 
The  attention  given  was  excellent  throughout.  About  one  third 
of  the  audience  remained  to  the  discussion  following  the  lec- 
ture the  first  evening,  and  this  number  increased  till  at  least 
one  half  were  present  at  the  class  meeting  of  the  last  lecture. 
The  questions  were  bright  and  intelligent,  and  indicated  a  good 
deal  of  active  thinking  in  connection  with  the  lectures." 

LdgUJwme.  "  The  experience  at  the  Lighthouse  is  one  that  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.  The  course  was  distinctly  worth  while. 
The  men  seemed  to  me  both  intelligent  and  earnest,  eagerly 
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interested  in  great  living  issues  but  always  willing  to  look  to 
the  past  for  the  roots  and  foundations  of  the  present.  The  dis- 
cussions were  brief  and  hesitating  at  first,  but  as  the  men  and 
I  came  to  understand  one  another's  point  of  view  better  they 
opened  out,  and  for  the  last  three  classes  the  questions  were 
numerous  and  pointed." 

Mount'  Holly.  "  The  audience  was  specially  representative  of 
the  culture  of  the  town;  almost  all  the  lawyers,  doctors,  minis- 
ters were  interested  and  usually  present  at  the  lectures.  The 
lecturer  was  asked  always  for  the  critical  aspects  of  the  authors 
discussed,  and  the  culture  of  the  many  college  men  present  was 
a  factor  in  class  work." 

^omcrvilU.  "  This  is  a  representative  center  of  normal  condi- 
tions with  a  steady  pulse !  Well  organized  at  the  beginning  and 
not  so  independent  of  our  authority  as  to  adopt  plans  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  advice,  it  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
usually  with  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury  and  always  sanely 
trying  to  get  the  best  out  of  every  opportunity.  The  village 
blacksmith  is  a  regular  and  interested  attendant,  and  there  are 
among  the  audience  New  York  stock  brokers  and  bankers,  school 
teachers,  German-Americans,  newspaper  men  and  clergymen. 
I  have  impressed  on  them  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success, 
that  each  year  an  energetic  canvass  needs  to  be  made,  and  that 
the  work  can  only  be  carried  on  by  indefatigable  effort.  This 
they  are  willing  to  give,  all  i)rais('  to  them." 

Woodsioicn.  "■  ^^'oodstown,  a  small  country  community,  con- 
tains a  good  many  people  interested  in  education  and  anxious 
for  higher  culture.  This  was  shown  by  the  appreciative  atten- 
tion of  the  audience,  by  the  intelligent  questions  asked  in  dis- 
cussion, and  by  the  exctellent  papers  sent  from  week  to  week. 
An  unusually  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  in  reading,  writing  and  discussion.  The  local  com- 
mittee is  in  excellent  condition,  devoted  earnestly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community." 

Other  evidences  of  the  steady  step  toward  increased  serious- 
ness in  the  society's  work  are  found  in  llie  constant  use  of  its 
too  few  traveling  libraries,  in  the  demand  on  the  pnl)lic  libiaries 
for  the  books  i-ecomniended  by  the  lecturers,  in  the  incr(^asing 
numbci-  of  boolcs  ]>ui*»-lias('d  by  the  students  for  tluMuselves  and 
in  the  extensive  sale  of  syllabuses.  To  illustrate  somewhat 
specifically  the  above  statement  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  S  traveling  libraries  owned  by  the  society  Imve  been 
used  during  the  ])ast  year  by  IS  centers:  that  tlio  demand  at 
tin*  juiblic  libraries  was  said  by  some  of  the  libi'arians  to  be 
greater  l]i;in  ever  Itefore;  that    tlie  purchase  ofi  translations  of 
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the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  by  the  students  of  one  center  alone 
numbered  41;  and  that  during  the  year  15,395  syllabuses  were 
sold. 

University  extension  is  only  one  means  of  culture  among 
man3^  Its  claims  for  support  rest  simply  on  its  being  an  effec- 
tive means,  on  its  being  sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  it  operates  usually  where  no  other  means  would.  It 
is  true  that  education  is  a  slow  means  of  changing  actual  con- 
ditions, but  does  not  a  little  careful  observation  teach  us  that 
nature  would  have  all  profound  changes  brought  about  gradu- 
ally; that  in  the  long  run  more  is  to  be  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing the  aim  and  ideals  of  a  people,  giving  them  more  light  on 
the  problems  that  confront  them,  than  by  working — no  matter 
how  industriously — at  certain  crude  reforms?  Our  task,  then, 
is  to  diffuse  widely  the  best  knowledge  on  all  those  subjects 
that  most  concern  humanity;  to  carry  it  to  as  many  as  possible. 
In  short,  it  is  to  make  the  constantly  increasing  love  of  beauty, 
of  wisdom,  of  sound  ideas  prevail. 

New  Jersey.  .University  extension  mcietji  for  the  eitij  of  Elizabeth. 
Gave  2  courses  and  reports  a  falling  off  of  interest  but  also  a 
"  determination  to  continue  the  society  in  face  of  a  financial 
loss." 

Rutgers  eollege,  New  Bninsiricl-.  Prof.  Louis  Bevier  jr,  secre- 
tary of  extension  department,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest 
both  as  organizer  and  lecturer  from  the  beginning,  writes: 

Our  extension  department  is  organized  as  a  branch  of  the 
state  college,  of  which  department  I  am  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Our  lecturers,  numbering  about  20,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively members  of  our  faculty.  No  staff  lecturers  are  employed. 
Our  work  is  in  extent  small  and  is  not  growing.  A^'e  give 
courses  of  6  lectures  each,  with  class  hours  after  lectures,  and 
provide  more  systematic  work  for  the  few  who  are  willing  to 
do  it.  The  number  of  courses  given  during  a  season  has  varied 
from  6  to  12,  the  audiences  running  from  a  minimum  of  about 
75  to  a  maximum  of  about  600.  The  attendance  at  the  class 
hour  has  been  large,  av-eraging  at  least  one  half  as  many  as  in 
the  audience,  but  most  of  these  desire  simply  to  listen;  only  a 
scattering  few  are  willing  to  work.  In  this  statement,  I  do 
not  include  the  courses  our  lecturei's  give  in  New  York  city 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education  there. 

SOUTHEASTERN    STATES 

Maryland.  Johns  Hoplxins  unirersitjf,  Baltimore.  F.  R.  Ball, 
registrar,  writes:  ''  Our  work  in  the  line  of  university  extension 
(we  do  not  call  it  that  oflfticially)  is  limited  in  scope  and  it  is  not 
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easy  to  answer  yonr  inquii-ics.  I  send  yon  printed  statements 
showiuji'  wliat  we  have  done  the  past  three  years,  since  or<;an- 
ized  and  systematic  iiist ruction  was  first  ott'ei-ed  to  teadiers  and 
others."  The  f(dl(;winji'  aniionncenient  was  made  in  l>ecemher 
1899: 

L)iirin<i-  the  current  academic  year  the  scope  of  the  winter 
courses  of  ]>ul)lic  instruction  will  be  somewhat  widened.  Last 
season  a  single  course  of  20  lectures  was  «;iven  in  the  repre- 
sentati\e  science  of  ])hysieal  geography.  This  year  there  will 
be  an  advanced  course  in  this  subject  indudiiiii'  meteorology. 
and  also  a  course  of  20  lectures  in  ])hysics  including  laboratory 
exin'cises. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  oti'er  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  physics,  making  a  fairly  systematic  course.  The 
lectuit's  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments  and  by  lantern 
denu)nsirali(>ns.  and  will  be  suited  for  a  public  audience  as  w^ell 
as  for  those  who  are  teachers  or  students.  The  laboratory  exer- 
cises will  be  offered  exclusively  to  teachers  of  ])liysics.  and  an 
attem]tt  will  be  made  to  offer  suitable  instruction  in  the  prejia- 
raiion  oi'  lectui-es  and  in  the  direction  of  laboratory  work. 

Last  season  a  course  of  20  lectures  was  given  on  historical 
and  educational  subjects.  This  year  :i  short  courses  of  lectures 
in  English  literature  by  Prof.  Albert  H.  Smyth  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  promised  and  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  views. 
Other  courses  will  be  given.  All  will  be  juiblic  educational 
courses  and  ojien  to  a]>])licants  at  a  moderate  charge.  Citizens 
of  Baltimore  and  Maryland,  whether  engaged  in  teaching  or  not, 
will  enjoy  in  the  winter  season  the  privileges  which  in  some 
academic  communities  ar(^  offer(Ml  in  summer  sessions. 

HejKirt  for  1000  states  that  the  atti'iidauce  was  so  large, 
sjtecially  oil  I  he  c(»urses  in  jiliysics.  physical  geogiaph>  and 
p]nglish  literalui-e  thai  similar  arraugemenls  are  proj)ose(l  for 
the  next   academic  year. 

SI  .lolin's  (■(fllci/c.  A  II  11(1  /talis.  A  course  of  1(1  lectures  was  given. 
wilii  a\'ei-age  aiieiidauce  of  l.~)(i.  course  ticket  •1f2. 

District  of  Columbia,  ('oliiiiihinii  iinlii  rsilif.  Wfishiiii/lon.  The 
dean  writes  thai  wurk  is  no  longer  ottered  in  unixcrsiiy 
e.xiciision. 

I  iiircisil  1/  c.rlriisiDii  cuiii iiiilirr  of  ///c  C'lrU-  )-ciilrr  nj  ]V(lx]l'ui(/tnil. 
This  was  organized  heceiniier  iSllll  with  .Max  West  as  chairman. 
It  ga\e  .")  courses  during  year.  ( omprising  2;'.  lectures,  'i'hese 
were  flee.  i|ie  siliool  lioaid  fiiiiiishiiiu   hall.   Iii;lil.  heat.  etc.  and 
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even  buying  syllabuses  for  teachers  in  certain  grades.  Sylla- 
buses about  paid  for  themselves  and  the  Civic  center  paid  the 
remainder  of  incidental  expenses.  Classwork  before  lectures 
was  attempted  without  success.  The  chairman  reports  the 
principal  obstacle  to  be  '"  unwillingness  (or  inability  from  lack 
of  time)  of  auditors  to  study." 

Of  the  courses  given  2  were  on  municipal  subjects,  and  1  each 
on  evolution  of  industry,  botany  and  geology. 

West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  umversiti/,  Morgantown.  "  We 
have  never  had  any  regular  extension  work  here,  as  we  have 
not  the  facilities.  We  have  done  a  little  work,  as  opportunity 
offered.  We  have  adopted  a  system  of  instruction  b}'  corre- 
spondence. A  number  of  free  lectures  have  been  given  but  we 
keep  no  reoord  of  them." 

Florida.  John  B.  stetson  university,  DeLand.  A  course  of  12 
lectures  was  given,  course  tickets  |1.  The  year's  work  shows 
a  slight  advance. 

SOUTH    CENTRAL,    STATES 

Louisiana,  Tulane  university,  Neir  Orleans.  The  secretary 
writes:  ''We  have  no  work  that  may  be  rightly  called  'exten- 
sion '  work  now  going  on  in  Tiilane  university.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  large  and  growing  department  for  teachers  organized  in 
1896  and  quite  largely  attended.  There  were  150  matriculates 
last  session,  taking  courses  in  Latin,  French,  English,  German, 
Greek,  botany,  psychology  and  art.  Classes  meet  once  a  week 
and  work  is  conducted  by  our  regular  professors  without  extra 
compensation.  No  fee  has  been  charged,  but  beginning  next 
session  there  will  be  a  nominal  fee  of  |1  a  term,  making  .f3  for 
the  session." 

NORTH   CENTRAL,   STATES 

Ohio.  Cincinnati  university,  Cincinnati.  ''No  extension  courses 
for  several  years.  .  .  Records  of  past  work  are  very  meager." 
Marietta  college,  Marietta.  "No  work  done  for  many  years." 
Toledo  university  extension  society.^  1  course  of  G  lectures  on 
the  Old  Northwest  tei'ritory  and  1  single  lecture  were  given. 
Hall  holds  but  600  and  is  always  full,  700  tickets  being  out  for 
each  course.  Average  number  at  classes,  100.  Course  ticket,  $1. 
Mrs  Sherwood,  the  secretary,  writes: 

^  lieorganized  October  1900  from  ediieatioDal  department,  Ohio  centenuial 
association. 
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Our  Toledo  universit}'  extension  society  is  an  outgrowth  of 
tlie  Ohio  centennial  association,  organized  to  nnite  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  our  city  and  state  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed Ohio  centennial  and  northwest  territory  exposition.  The 
Centennial  association  was  organized  June  5,  1889,  and  one  of 
its  departments  was  the  educational  department  of  wiiich 
W.  W.  Chalmers,  sup<'rintendent  of  the  Toledo  public  schools, 
w'as  chief.  In  order  to  prepare  our  people  for  the  work  in  hand 
(w^hicli  ultimately  failed,  owing  to  legislative  incompetency) 
Prof.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
engaged  to  deliver  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  Ohio  and  the  old 
Northwest  territory,  which  lectures  were  given  in  the  winter 
of  1900.  To  popularize  the  lectures  and  yet  to  give  them  more 
solidity  than  the  ordinary'  cUirh  lecture,  it  was  arranged  to  have 
stereopticon  views,  for  a  r(5sum(5,  at  the  close  of  each  lecture. 
This  has  proved  immensely  popular  and  instructive  and  proves 
conclusively  that  on  the  lecture  platform,  as  in  books,  news- 
j)aj)ers  and  serials,  illustration  must  be  employed  to  hold  atten- 
tion and  secure  histing  impressions.  We  cordially  recommend 
this,  everywhere.  A  most  im]torlant  feature  of  our  work  is  its 
direct  connection  with  the  public  schools.  Also,  our  ])0]iular 
prices.  We  are  all  in  love  with  our  work  and  in  direct  touch 
with  our  educators. 

Western  Reserve  university,  Cleveland.  "  University  extension 
has  been  abandoned." 

Indiana.  Universiti/  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  Mr  Weatherly, 
chairman  of  the  university  extension  committee,  writes: 

This  university  no  longer  attempts  to  do  regular  extension 
work.  Single  lectures  or  courses  are  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  if  called  for,  but  we  have  no  system  of  syllabus,  ex- 
amination or  university  credits  for  such  work.  The  plan  fell 
into  disuse  largely  because  of  our  unfavorable  geographic  loca- 
tion, and  also  because  of  a  growing  conviction  that  so-called 
university  extension  is  a  mere  fad  and  hardly  capable  of  yield- 
ing results  for  which  the  university  would  care  to  stand  sponsor. 

Illinois.  University  of  Chicago,  extension  division.  754  lectures 
in  115  courses  w'ere  given  last  year.  104  of  the  courses  were  of 
6  lectures,  10  of  12  and  1  of  10  lectures.  Total  attendance  was 
29.49:j.  There  were  600  classes  with  attendance  of  12,878.  Sub- 
jects were  divided  as  follows: 

TTistoiy    31 

Sociology  and   ant  lirojiology 30 

English  language  nml  literature 28 
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Biblical  literature  in  English 22 

Art  •. 5 

Philosophy  and  pedagogy 1 

Botany   1 

Course  ticket  varies  from  50c  to  |2.50;  lecturer's  fee  for  a  10 
or  12  lecture  course  |225;  6  lecture,  |125. 

The  lecture-study  secretary,  Walter  A.  Payne,  adds  to  answers 
on  blank: 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  very  few  developments 
one  way  or  another  in  our  work,  hence  to  this  particular  report 
there  attaches  no  peculiar  significance.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  lecture-study  department,  a  class- 
,  stud^'  department  and  a  correspondence-study  department.  The 
majority  of  the  students  who  have  worked  for  university  credit 
have  done  it  through  these  two  departments.  The  work  of  the 
class-study  department  has  been  confined  to  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs.  One  of  the  special  difficulties  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered has  been  in  our  effort  to  make  our  courses  sufficiently 
poimlar  to  interest  the  general  audiences  assembled  and  at  the 
same  time  not  sacrifice  educational  value  to  those  who  wish  to 
do  more  serious  work.  We  have  been  compelled  to  make  use  of 
the  afternoon  class,  wherever  possible,  to  attain  the  latter  end. 
We  find  that  the  general  audiences  demand  a  lecture  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner.  In  other  words  the  university  extension 
lecturer  must  be  more  than  a  good  instructor.  xVt  the  same  time 
the  student  element  of  our  audiences  insists  that  the  men  sent 
them  shall  be  more  than  mere  popular  lecturers.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  fully  occupying  the  time  of  the  very  few  men  whom 
we  hav(^  yi't  found  who  combine  these  characteristics. 

Michigan.  Umversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  The  librarian 
writes:    "The  movement  was  not  a  success  at  this  university." 

Wisconsin.  VniversUy  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  9  courses  on 
economics,  psychology,  state  history  and  world  politics  were 
given.  Lecture  programs  and  syllabuses  are  furnished  free  to 
centers,  central  work  being  supported  by  an  a]i]ir()])riation  made 
by  the  state  legislature. 

Minnesota.  University  of  Minnesota ,  Miiniva polls.  A  letter  from 
the  president  says:  ' 

Practically  university  extension  work  has  ceased  at  this  uni- 
versity. We  have  all  we  can  do  to  carry  on  the  university  work. 
Of  course  our  professors  go  out  and  give  lectures  but  the  work 
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is  not  done  in  a  systematic  way  and  arcoidin<;  to  the  principles 
of  iinivei'sity  extension  AV(»rk.  Provision  lias  been  made  under 
our  state  law  for  travelinji  libraries,  and  there  is  a  board  in 
charjic  of  that.  > 

Iowa.     Caniell  college,  Mt  ycnion.     The  vice-president  says: 
W'e  do  not  cai-ry  any  extension  courses.    The  reasons  for  dis- 
coni  iiinaiicc  arc  cnibiaccd  in  the  two  followin<;',  probably:    lack 
of  money  and   not    sutlicient  force  of  instructors. 

*S7(//r  iiiiinrsil!/  of  loira.  2  courses,  one  the  "  AN'orld  making' 
course"  on  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  and  one  on  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  l!)th  century.  Avere  given.  Syllabuses,  for 
which  no  charge  is  mad(%  are  used,  but  little  paper  work  is  done. 
The  director  states  that  the  university  is  simply  trying  to  meet 
calls  that  are  made  on  it.  Not  as  many  lectures  were  given 
this  year  as  last  and  interest  is  declining.  A  statf  of  lecturers 
specially  devoted  to  the  work  is  needed. 

AVESTERX    STATES 

Kansas,  hdiisas  miinrsit//,  L(urnnvc.  ••()in-  university  exten- 
sion work  dui-ing  lh(^  past  year  and  a  half  has  not  been  such  as 
to  wairanl  me  in  undei-takiug  to  till  out  yoni-  blank.  .  .  An 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  revive  interest  in  this 
part  of  our  work."  ^ 

Wyoming-.  Wi/o)ii'ni(/  uiiircrsUj/  ex-tension  usmeiaUon,  Laramie, 
^^'oI•k  was  begun  in  1891.  This  year  1  O-lecture  course  on  ])sy- 
chology  was  given  at  which  ilie  atti'udance  averaged  ."ill.  and 
80  pajK'rs  were  written.  1.")  examinations  were  passed  and  the 
same  number  uf  certiticates  given.  The  lecturer's  services  are 
flee,  ceiiiers  lia\iiig  to  pay  only  his  ex])enses  and  hx-al  charges. 
Audiences  are  mostly  teachei'S  and  club  peojile.  The  year's 
work  as  a  whole  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  jireceding  year. 
Lack  of  railroad  facilities  is  a  great  disadvantag<\  the  pi-incipal 
oltslacle  liu\\c\cr  being  lack  of  iiitei-est  on  tli<'  pari  (d'  the 
peojili'.     .Miss  <!race  \\.  Ilebard,  secretary,  writes: 

huriiig  I  lie  last  few  years  owing  to  the  unusual  nuiouul  (d' 
work  re(|uire<l  (d'  our  se\eral  jirofessors  we  lia\e  noi  lie(  ii  niile 
1o  do  the  active  extension  work'  wf  lunc  hojied  to  do  and  for 
which  we  have  had  some  demaiul.  'I'lie  greatest  work  done  along 
this  line  has  been  in  having  one  of  our  leaching  t'nrce  apjiear 
befoi-e    e;i(|i    ((iiinty    leadieis    institute    and    .ui\e    ,\    leclure    on 

some  speri;i|  line  connerled  or  aSSOciale»l  Willi  Wtillv  al  llie 
uiii\  elsil  \ . 
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North  Dakota.  'North  Dakota  uwwersity,  Um/versity.  Pres.  W. 
Merrifield  writes: 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  never  done  any  system- 
atic work  in  university  extension.  Different  members  of  the 
faculty  deliver  a  great  number  of  lectures,  mainly  on  educa- 
tional, sociologic,  literary  and  historical  subjects  each  year  be- 
fore teachers  associations,  high  school  commencements  and  gen- 
eral audiences,  but  very  few  of  these  lectures  have  been  in 
courses  and  we  have  not  thought  of  them  as  being  in  the  nature 
of  systematic  university  extension  work.  We  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  begin  extension  w^ork  on  some  systematic  plan,  but  the 
demands  upon  the  time  of  the  professors  in  a  young  college  are 
so  great  as  to  leave  little  time  or  strength  for  such  work. 

Colorado.  State  university  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  No  lectures 
were  given  in  1899-1900  but  w^ork  will  be  started  next  year  in 
Denver  in  possibly  10  or  12  subjects. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park.    The  blank  says: 

Our  extension  work  is  done  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  no 
records  whatever  of  it  are  kept  by  the  university.  We  do  quite 
a  little  work  which  resembles  extension  work  in  the  following 
way:  Any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  studies  under  our  direction 
may  do  so.  For  such  a  one  a  course  in  a  desired  study  is  out- 
lined and  the  applicant  may  at  any  time  take  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation on  the  course  by  paying  a  fee  of  |2.  Perhaps  30  people, 
chiefly  teachers,  are  doing  such  work  with  us. 

PACIFIC    STATES 

California.  University  of  California,  BerJceley.  Miss  Mary  L. 
Cheney,  secretary  for  university  extension,  writes: 

I  did  not  fill  out  the  circular  asking  for  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  university  extension  work  carried  on  by  this  university 
because  our  system  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  eastern 
states  that  I  could  not  answer  the  questions.  For  instance  till 
this  3^ear  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  study  classes  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  The  lectures  given  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  this  immediate  neighborhood  were  entirely  free  to  the 
public  and  very  few  of  them  were  expected  to  lead  to  an  exami- 
nation, with  university  credit  for  those  who  passed.  No  list 
of  lecturers  was  printed.  Each  year  a  certain  number  of 
courses  were  offered  in  San  Francisco,  or  Oakland  or  Alameda, 
cities  within  5  miles  of  the  seat  of  the  university.  These  courses 
were  announced,  the  selection  of  speakers  being  made  by  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  and  the  arrangements 
bein<;-  made  by  the  secretary  for  university  extension.  There 
is  no  university  extension  department  or  organization.  For  a 
very  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  university  extension  move- 
ment on  this  coast  I  will  again  refer  you  to  an  article  by  Prof. 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  printed  in  University  extension,  2:230. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  plan  there  outlined,  except 
that  the  courses  have  been  curtailed,  and  very  few  of  them  now 
lead  to  university  credit.  It  is  not  lack  of  interest  that  has  caused 
this  change  but  actual  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  instruct- 
ors. Attendance  at  the  university  has  increased  400'f'  in  the 
past  decade  and  the  teaching  force  has  not  been  increased  in 
proportion.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  provide  university 
extension  courses.  This  year  the  university  has  inaugurated  a 
new  plan  of  university  extension  work. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  this  plan,  university  extension 
study  courses,  of  which  in  another  letter  the  secretan^-  says: 
"  This  is  an  attempt  to  do  more  serious  work.  There  seems  to 
be  a  demand  for  it  in  this  state." 

In  order  to  put  university  extension  on  a  more  solid  basis  and 
increase  its  educational  effectiveness;  and  in  order  better  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  many  who  find  it  impossible  to  become 
regular  students  at  the  university  and  are  yet  desirous  of  pur- 
suing und(^r  competent  direction  some  line  of  reading  and  pri- 
vate study  similar  in  scojie  and  thoroughness  to  the  work  done 
in  the  regular  college  courses  at  Berkeley,  it  is  proposed  to 
organize  university  extension  study  courses  in  any  community 
in  California  that  shall  make  application  in  accordance  with  the. 
provisions  of  the  following  announcement: 

1  Courses.  The  courses  will,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
be  similar  in  scope  to  the  regular  college  courses.  Single  term 
courses  are  courses  completed  in  a  single  college^  t<M'm.  Double 
term  coui'ses  are  courses  completed  in  the  college  year. 

2  Conditions.  Any  one  of  the  courses  announced  in  the  accom- 
panying eirciilar  will  be  oi-ganized  in  any  comnuinity  in  (^ali- 
ijorniii.  pinxidcd  : 

'/  Thill  iioi:  jess  ilian  ."{(I  ])ersons  signify  in  writing  their  desire 
lo  cMi-ol    tlKMnselves  as  memlxTs  in   the  said  course;  i)rovided 

b  That  the  said  course  has  not  previously  been  bespoken  at 
other  renters  foi-  the  sauK^  term.  (Tender  ordinai-y  circum- 
sl;in<(s  it  will  be  ini|>ossible  fur  ;im  instnictof  to  i-ondnct  more 
than  two  noni-esident  classes  in  the  same  iciin.  :ui(l  those  tirst 
applying  foi-  ;i  ^Mven  course  will  tirst  be  jirox  ided  tor.) 
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3  Membership.  Any  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  a  course 
and  willing-  to  do  the  reading  connected  therewith,  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  that  course.  Members  are  of  two  classes:  cor- 
porate members  and  readers.  Corporate  members  are  such  as 
intend  to  take  an  (examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and,  on 
passing  the  examination,  obtain  credit  therefor.  Students  en- 
rolling themselves  as  corporate  members  shall  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  conductor  of  the  course  they  propose  to  take,  by 
means  of  written  tc^stimonials,  or  examinations,  or  both,  that 
they  are  properly  qualitied  to  pursue  the  work  in  that  course. 
All  other  members  shall  be  classed  as  readers. 

4  Nature  of  the  work.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  a  course 
will  visit  the  community  where  it  is  given  three  times  for  a  sin- 

'gle  term  course,  and  six  times  for  a  double  term  course,  remain- 
ing on  each  visit  a  day,  or  longer  if  the  number  of  students 
m^kes  a.  longer  stay  necessary.  On  the  first  visit  he  will  call 
the  clasiS  together,  and  in  an  introductory  lecture  explain  the 
nature  of  the  course,  etc.  He  will  then  meet  the  members  of 
his  class  individually,  and  prescribe  to  them  a  course  of  reading 
and  work  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  On  his  intermediate 
visit  (or  visits)  he  will  meet  the  members  of  his  class  individu- 
ally for  consultation  with  regard  to  their  work,  holding  consul- 
tation hours  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  evening-  he  will  meet  his  class  in  a  body,  lecture  to  them 
on  the  field  covered  by  their  private  work,  and  discuss  with  them 
the  problems  raised.  On  his  final  visit  he  will  in  addition,  con- 
duct the  examination  of  corporate  members. 

To  each  member  will  be  furnished  printed  syllabuses  and 
bibliographies  containing  all  the  information  necessary  to  guide 
him  in  his  work.  Written  reports  and  theses  may  be  called  for 
from  time  to  time  from  the  corporate  members. 

5  f^redits.  CV>r])orate  members  successfully  passing  the  ex- 
aminations in  any  coui'se  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  record 
therefor.  Credit  toward  the  university  degrees  is  given  on  a 
<;ertificate  of  record,  if  the  holder  is,  or  at  any  time  becomes  a 
student  in  regular  attendance  at  one  of  the  academic  colleges 
of  the  university  at  Berkeley. 

6  Fees.  Each  student  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  fo  for  each 
single  term  course  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  a  fee  of  |10  for 
each  double  term  course.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  will 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  actual  extra  expense  to  the  university 
in  conducting-  the  university  extension  courses. 

Stanford  utiirersiti/.     The  annual  register  says: 
The  organiziition  of  university  extension  societies  is  not  un- 
derlaken  bv  the  uuiversitv  but  its  instructors  are,  in  general, 
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I)i-c'i>aix'd  to  iH'Spoud  to  rcMjuests  for  courses  of  lectures  not  con- 
tiictiug  with  uuiversity  duties.  The}'  are  also  williug,  whenever 
occasion  arises,  to  undertake  work  in  teachers  institutes,  and 
to  take  part  in  lecture  courses  in  neighboring  towns.  In  addi- 
tion to  a.  large  number  of  single  lectures  delivered  in  the  various 
cities  niid  iduiis  of  the  state,  10  more  extended  courses  were 
presented.  A  siiecial  course  of  19  lectures  to  California  fruit 
growers  was  given  at  tiic  univiM'sity  Feb.  19-23,  1900. 

r<HtKI<;\     (  Ol  \ TRIES 

Canada.  (Jii((ii's  intircrsifi/.  KiiH/stoii.  Kcgisirar  (Jeorge  Y. 
(Miown  writes: 

1  tind  it  iiii])(>ssible  to  cover  our  different  forms  of  extension 
it-acliiiig  ill  tli(^  schedule  of  (juestions  ju'ovided.  We  have  three 
forms  of  extension  work:  li  extension  l(Mlures;  2)  extramural 
courses;  rijaliiiiini  conference. 

1  We  lia\('  found  a  falling  olf  in  the  demand  for  extension 
li'ciui'es.  In  the  year  ending  dune  I'.MK)  we  held  only  1  course  in 
the  cit_\-  of  lielhn'ille  liy  .■"»■  dilferent  members  of  the  statf  on  sub- 
jects which  liiey  were  teaching  in  the  university.  There  was  an 
av(M"ige  aMeiidaiice  of  about  !.")()  and  there  wer<*  no  examina- 
tions or  textbooks.     There  was  no  classwork. 

'2  Extramural  coui'ses.  l>y  these  we  are  al»h'  to  i-each  a 
large  number  of  teachers  who  find  it  imjiossibie  to  give  up  tlieir 
scliools  and  attend  tiii'  unixcrsily.  The  courses  lead  to  the  de- 
grees of  iJ.A.  and  M.A.  and  are  identical  with  the  courses  for 
intranniial  students.  Last  year,  we  had  118  extramural  stu- 
dents and  ludd  (^xamiiral  ions  at  1'."!  outside  centers.  ()f  the 
extramnral  students,  11  coni|>leted  the  course  for  II. A.  and  one 
for  .M..\.  We  |)ro\id(  lutorial  assistance  in  all  departments 
and  prescritx'  essays  and  exercises  where  jiossible.  Tlu'  extra- 
mural courses  are  gixcn  by  c<)rres]»()ndence  only.  All  the  work 
for  a  degi-ee  may  be  taken  in  this  way.  bni  wc  tind  that  nearly 
all  of  our  extraiinn-al  students  c(»ine  in  for  one  m-  moiM^  sessions. 
We  a  i-e  discussing  the  ad\  isabi  lity  i;f  making  this  i-onipulsoi-y. 

."!  Alumni  conference.  This  is  held  every  year  for  a  week 
(bii-ing  lM'bruar\-  and  is  ai  ii'iided  liy  (id  or  70  of  the  alumni.  The 
pi-ograni  is  |iie|iared  a  year  previous  and  a  course  of  reading 
onilined  (in  which  t  lieie  are  a  number  of  lectures  at  the  follow- 
ing coiifeicnei'.  Wf  ha\e  found  this  an  exci-lienl  inelhotl  of 
kei-|iii|M  lip  ihc  interest  of  our  alnnini   in  ediica  i  iona  I  mailers. 

England,  ('(inihriih/c  mil rcry'il i/.  The  Soul  h  African  war  and 
an  epideiiii<-  of  inil  iicii/.a  caused  a  falling  olV  in  the  worlv.  ("ani- 
bridge  report  s  as  fol  lows  : 
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1898-99  1899-1900 

Courses   120  113 

Lectures    1  176  1  089 

Subjects 

Historical   36  48 

Scientific  44  34 

Literary 28  24 

Art,  architecture  and  music 11  7 

London  society.     Decrease  in  work  is  shown  here  also. 

1898-99  1899-1900 

Courses    166  162 

2  term  courses 47  46 

3  term  courses 41  40 

Students    12  429  12  141 

Certificates   2  184  1  544 

The  falling  off  in  certificates  was  caused  by  a  number  of 
centers  doing  continuous  work  electing  to  take  a  single  exami- 
nation on  the  whole  term's  work  instead  of  terminal  examina- 
tions as  heretofore.  Sequence  courses  are  steadily  gaining 
ground.  It  is  now  quite  exceptional  for  a  well  established 
center  to  take  an  isolated  course  of  lectures. 

The  work  among  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  was  con- 
tinued very  successfully.  In  the  polytechnic  and  technical  in- 
stitutes courses  on  history  and  literature  are  being  incorporated 
into  the  regular  schemes  of  study.  During  this  session  1768 
students  attended  university  extension  lectures  in  polytechnics 
and  1210  in  other  technical  institutes. 

Oxford  university.     Oxford  reports  increase  in  all  directions. 

1898-99  1899-1900 

Centers 119  128 

New  centers 12  18 

Centers  reestablished 16 

Courses 155  169 

Courses  of  12  or  more  lectures  in- 
cluding 11  of  22  or  more 34  45 

Lectures 1  231  1  635 

Aggregate  average  attendance 18  090  18  981 
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Subjects  1898-93  1899-1900 

History 72  G4 

Literature   42  49 

Natural  science 20  32 

Fine  art  and  architecture 15  17 

Economics  and  political  science.  ...  4  6 

Geography 2  1 

The  report  says : 

The  delegates  desire  to  commend  the  admirable  work,  often 
of  an  advanced  character,  carried  on  by  the  students  associa- 
tions, Avhich  have  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  well  organized  centers.  Very  valuable  aid  has  also 
been  r(mdered  to  the  student  work  by  the  book  union,  a  society 
which  has  been  formed  to  supplement  by  loan  and  exchange  the 
traveling  libraries  which  are  provided  for  each  center  by  the 
delegates.  The  central  library  of  the  delegacy  now  contains 
over  IT). 000  volumes,  and  the  delegates  are  considering  a  scheme 
for  making  tlieir  books  available  on  loan  for  isolated  students 
as  well  as  for  extension  centers. 

Ticfaria  university.  A^ictoria's  extension  work  has  been  lessen- 
ing in  amount  for  several  Acars.  Comparison  of  the  last  two 
years  follows. 

1898-99  1899-1900 

Courses 59  53 

Lectures  473  482 

Attendance   3  550  3  464 

Examinations   387  683 

Certificates  of  distinction 72  143 

The  steady  progress  of  the  courses  for  pupil  teachers,  begun 
six  years  ago,  is  specially  noted.  The  Society  for  university 
extension  in  Liverpool  and  district,  founded  last  year,  has 
already  increased  its  centers  from  4  to  17  and  has  also  otluM' 
causes  for  encouragement  as  to  its  future. 

Scotland.  Universitij  of  Ediuhun/li.  "The  extension  associalion 
connected  with  this  university  was  discontinued  in  1S!)5.  There 
are  no  university  extension  associations  in  Scotland  now." 

Ireland.  Belfast  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaehing. 
In  9  centers,  7  of  which  were  new  during  year,  were  given 
12  eouT'sr's   niakiii'f  a    lotal    of  50  lectui-es.     No   work'   is   being 
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done  this  year,  owing,  tlie  secretary  says,  to  pnblic  excitement 
over  other  matters.    He  writes  farther: 

I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  a  system  of  reorganization  would 
have  been  resolved  on  and  more  vigorous  action  taken  by  our 
council;  unhappily  that  has  not  ^et  been  done,  but  a  farther 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  early  autumn,  and  if  successful  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  forward  our  results. 

The  Belfast  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching 
has  been  in  existence  for  11  years  past.  It  was  formed  at  a 
largely  attended  and  influcmtial  meeting  held  in  the  Linen  hall 
library  on  Nov.  11,  1889.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  pro- 
vide as  far  as  possible  lectures  on  university  lines.  The  society 
has  been  most  successful,  up  to  the  present,  in  securing 
the  services  of  most  able  lecturers,  whose  lectures  have  been 
specially  prepared  in  view  of  its  object. 

Australia.  Queensland  nnhcrsity  c.rtcnsion  coidicU,  Brisbane. 
This  council  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Sydney,  to  which 
it  rei>orts  its  work.  It  publishes  however  an  annual  report  and 
has  just  printed  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages  giving  a  histoi'y  of  the 
movement  in  Queensland,  and  other  facts.  Strong  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  university,  as  yet  unsuccessful. 

Lecture  courses  are  of  0  sessions,  at  each  of  which  the  lec- 
turer gives  out  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing  and  sent  in 
by  students  before  the  next  lecture.  These  are  discussed  at 
the  conversation  class  following  the  lecture.  Examinations  are 
given  to  those  recommended  by  the  lecturer  and  cei'tiftcates 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  first  lecture  of 
every  course  is  free. 

In  189.'),  the  year  the  work  was  begun,  3  courses  were  given 
with  an  attendance  of  231  and  11  certificates  were  issued;  in 
1898  the  highest  mark  was  reached:  11  courses,  attendance  305, 
certificates  28;  in  1900  7  courses  were  given,  attendance  was 
223,  certificates  26. 

In  1896  parliament  granted  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised 
locally,  not  to  exceed  £100.  In  1897  classes  for  students  desir- 
ing to  obtain  degrees  were  formed  and  placed  under  the  coun- 
cil's supervision  and  a  tutor  appointed.  In  1899  parliament 
made  an  unconditional  grant  of  £100  a  year  for  this  movement. 

Sijdnei/  iinii-ersiti/.  13  courses  were  given,  part  in  Sydney  and 
part  in  Brisbane,  the  Queensland  council  being  affiliatcnl  to  the 
University  of  Sydney.     Total  number  of  lectures  was  122,  total 
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attendance  641.  8  courses  were  on  history,  2  on  chemistry  and 
1  each  on  literature,  botany  and  assaying-.  42  certificates  were 
given  by  the  board;  21  candidates  failed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. A  grant  of  £200  is  received  from  the  university  senate. 
G.  A.  Wood,  hon.  sec.  of  the  board,  writes: 

Work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  universities  of  Sydney^ 
Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and  (I  think)  Adelaide.  In  Brisbane 
(Queensland)  there  is  an  extension  board  working  under  the 
Sydney  university.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  fear  we  hardly 
have  any  publications  worth  sending.  University  extension  here 
is  a  very  small  business,  ])artly  owing  to  the  absence  of  large 
towns,  partly  to  the  lack  of  competent  lecturers  willing  to  tour 
the  country,  and  partly  to  want  of  funds.  We  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  occasional  lecture  courses.  Last  year  we  had 
only  two  lecturers,  one  an  Anglican  bishop,  and  the  other  a 
professor.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  we  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  even  to  i)rint  our  report. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says:  ''The  only  part  of  our  work 
that  is  of  any  real  importance  is  that  done  in  Brisbane.  In 
X.  S.  W.  we  do  very  little." 

Melhournc  university  extension  hoard.  Of  25  centers  under  the 
supervision  of  this  board  2  are  new  this  year  and  13  in  oper- 
ation last  year  have  been  temporarily  discontinued.  11  courses 
of  6  lectures  each  were  given  during  year,  5  in  history,  4  in  lit- 
erature, 1  in  education  and  1  technical  course  on  the  manage- 
ment of  companies.  Total  average  attendance  was  954.  Audi- 
ences consist  mosth'  of  fairl}-  educated  people,  the  "  working 
class  being  conspicuously  absent."  A  great  drawback  to  suc- 
cess in  many  of  the  centers  is  their  distance  from  Melbourne. 
Very  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  cstablisliing 
"  specializing  centers,"  literary,  musical,  etc.,  and  instituting 
technical  courses  on  education,  law  and  subjects  connected  with 
commerce  which  are  intended  to  pave  tlic  way  for  a  liiglier 
school  of  commerce  and  economics. 

Africa.  University  of  the  Cape  of  (lood  llopv.  Capetown.  Mr 
'I'lioiiison.  the  registrar,  writes: 

No  university  extension  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  this 
university.  .  .  Some  years  ago  some  extension  work  was 
carried  on  by  individual  members,  but  this  was  quite  aparl  from 
the  univei'sity  in  its  corporate  fapacity.     Som(^  ciglil  or  10  years 
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have  elapsed  since  the  experiment  was  made  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  demand  in  this  country  for  that  special  form  of  education. 

Germany.  University  of  Berlin.  This  association  for  popular 
lectures  by  professors  of  the  university  was  organized  in  1899, 
12  tentative  lectures  having  already  been  given  in  the  winter  of 
1898-99.  16  courses  of  6  lectures  each  were  given  in  1899-1900. 
Each  lecture  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half.  Sylabuses  are  free. 
Course  tickets  (6  lectures)  are  Im,  from  which  workingmen  and 
associations  receive  a  reduction,  making  the  price  60pf.  There 
is  no  official  university  connection;  members  of  the  association 
are  university  and  college  professors  of  Berlin.  No  assistance 
has  thus  far  been  received  except  contributions  of  these  mem- 
bers. 

Austria.     University  of  Vienna.     Dr  L.  M.  Hartmann  writes: 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I  have  written  the  rejjly  in  Ger- 
man and  at  considerable  length,  as  our  conditions  are  decidedly 
different  from  those  in  America  and  England.  At  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  popular  courses  have  been  intro- 
duced, imitated  from,  but  entirely  independent  of  us,  at  the 
universities  of  Graz,  Innsbruck,  Prague  (German  and  Czech). 
Lemberg  (Polish). 

The  Popular  university  lectures  are  a  part  of  the  general  work 
of  the  University  of  Vienna  and  have  been  6  years  in  existence. 
They  are  under  direction  of  a  committee  of  11  members,  pro- 
fessors  and  docents  of  the  university,  appointed  by  the  faculties 
and  the  academic  senate.  The  executive  officer  is  university 
Docent  Dr  L.  M.  Hartmann,  rectorial  chancery  of  the  university, 
Vienna. 

Popular  university  courses  have  also  been  conducted  for  3 
years  by  our  organization  in  other  cities  of  Lower  Austria;  in 
exceptional  cases  also  in  cities  outside.  Up  to  the  present  time 
62  courses  have  been  given  in  30  localities  outside  Vienna.  21  of 
these  30  localities  have  had  courses  this  year;  8  of  these  21  are 
new  additions.  In  the  6  years  139  lecturers  have  given  485 
courses.  We  give  courses  of  6  lectures  only,  this  year  87  in 
Vienna.  25  outside;  in  all  112,  making  672  lectures.  All  courses 
have  a  tuition  fee.  Enrolled  members  last  year  were  9504  in 
Vienna,  6372  in  other  places,  15,876  in  all;  this  year,  which  ends 
at  Easter,  the  number  of  enrolled  members  in  Vienna  is  about 
10,500;  outside  Vienna  about  5500,  in  which  only  the  number  of 
tickets  sold  for  a  course  is  reckoned. 

We  do  not  have  "  classes  "  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  but  the 
lecturer  spends  a  half  hour  with  his  audience  after  the  hour's 
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lecture  in  a  conference  on  the  subject  just  treated,  at  which  it  is 
the  pi'ivilej^e  of  the  audience  to  ask  the  lecturer  written  or  verbal 
questions. 

Examinations  have  been  introduced  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
but  only  for  those  members  who  have  taken  at  leaf^t  three  related 
consecutive  courses.  About  40  in  all  have  ai)pli<'d.  The  exami- 
nations are  oral  and  are  given  by  the  lecturer.  All  the  candi- 
dates passed  and  received  certificates,  no  certificates  being  given 
to  the  others.  The  certificates  are  not  recognized  by  any  other 
corporation  or  by  the  government.  Candidat(\s  have  2  (;rowns 
expense  in  all:  1  crown  for  exaniiiiation  fee  and  1  ci-own  stamp 
tax. 

For  thi'  lectures  entrance  fee  is  a  crown  for  the  G  evening 
course,  but  woi-kmen's  societies,  which  buy  a  greater  number  of 
tickets,  obtain  them  at  half  price,  50  hellers.  The  lecturer's 
honorarium  foi'  the  course  is  180  crow'us  in  Vienna,  outside  of 
Vienna  200  to  400  ciowns,  according  to  distance,  and  is  paid  by 
our  central  organization.  Besides  this  honorarium,  the  lecturers 
are  reimbursed  only  cost  of  transportation  of  apparatus  and 
expenses  of  assistant.  Our  central  organization  bears  the 
expenses  of  courses  outside  of  Vienna  but  w'e  usually  require 
the  free  use  of  the  lecture  room  and  a  grant  from  the  community 
intei-ested.     The  mateilal  for  demonstrations  is  furnished  by  us. 

The  syllal.'us  (program)  contains  outline  of  the  lectures  and 
often  also  references  to  literature.  Pi'ograms  covering  all 
courses  of  a  series  cost  20  hellers  in  Vienna;  single  programs 
of  a  course  outside  of  \"ienna  are  only  occasionally  ]n'inted. 

Regular  written  exercises  are  not  prepared,  though  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  lecturer  brief  written  themes  are  handed  in  and  cor- 
rected and  discussed  by  the  lecturer.  For  some  courses,  s])ecially 
those  in  natural  science,  there  are  small  reference  libraries,  the 
books  of  which  are  lent  free  to  the  members  of  the  courses  con- 
cerned; in  other  cases  we  usually  refer  members  to  the  popular 
libraries. 

Study  or  book  clubs  or  unions  are  lacking  with  us;  the  ''  Volks 
heim,"  now-  just  beginning,  will  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Our  lecturers  are  usually  privat-docents  and  assistants  from  the 
T^ni versify  of  Vienna;  some  courses  are  given  by  professors  also; 
I  he  docents  and  assistants  of  the  technical  high  school  were  also 
called  into  service  and  the  rules  give  the  power  to  invite  even 
otliei-  p4'rsons  to  lecture  in  s])ecial  cases.  We  have  no  lecturers 
who  make  the  giving  of  popular  courses  their  chief  business. 

T\'e  usually  arrange  our  programs  of  coui-ses  so  that  as  many 
groups  as  possilile  of  3  (»r  4. or  even  (covering  two  years)  8  courses, 
embrace  a  great  field  of  knowledge;  only  those  members  who 
have  attended  at  least  3  such  courses  cm  take  examinations. 
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A  report  on  Popular  university  lectures  appears  yearly  in  June 
or  July. 

Our  income  is  composed  of  a  state  isubsidy  to  the  amount  of 
14,000  crowns;  a  subsidy  from  the  landtag  of  2000  crowns;  sub- 
sidies of  single  municipalities,  last  year  amounting  to  742  crowns; 
contributions  from  individuals  amounting  last  year  to  10,335 
crowns,  and  entrance  fees,  last  year  12,966  crowns. 

Membership  of  the  Popular  university  courses  consists,  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio,  of  workmen,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report  constituted  probably  half  the  total  members  while 
about  10;^  are  connected  with  the  public  school  system;  but  the 
membership  varies  with  the  different  courses  in  different  districts 
of  Vienna  and  with  the  population  of  single  districts  outside  of 
Vienna.  Popular  culture  societies,  workmen's  culture  societies, 
etc.  usually  offer  suitable  starting-points  for  organization  and 
agitation. 

The  number  of  members  and  courses  is  in  a  tolerably  steady 
state  of  growth;  the  year  1899-1900  showed  a  total  increase  of 
membership  of  6064;  this  year  the  number  of  members  in  Vienna 
has  risen  about  1000;  outside  of  Vienna  the  number  has  some- 
what decreased  in  consequence  of  local  conditions,  specially  the 
election  of  members  of  the  reichsrath,  which  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  population.  On  the  whole  an  increasing 
interest  may  plainly  be  perceived. 

Hindrances  to  a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  are,  the 
insufficient  elementary  education  of  the  people  in  many  districts, 
and  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  too  long  hours  of 
work,  or  insufficient  pay.  The  former  particularly  bothers  those 
in  business  pursuits,  etc.  who  can  not  attend  lectures  at  7.30  p.  m. 
and  for  that  reason  are  only  instructed  in  courses  given  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  Popular 
university  courses  in  the  sense  of  a  greater  intensity  and  a  syste- 
matic building  up  of  the  instruction  is  desirable  and  seems  to  be 
wished  by  our  members,  and  we  therefore  try  to  furnish  as  many 
continued  courses  as  possible.  Other  arrangements  also,  which 
are  as  yet  in  the  formative  period,  as  e.  g.  the  Volksheim,  are  to 
further  these  ends. 

Spain.  University  of  Oviedo.  The  following  full  report  was 
sent  by  the  rector,  Felix  de  Aramburn: 

The  interpretation  of  the  schedule  of  questions  accompanying 
this  has  presented  some  difficulties  to  us,  owing  to  the  different 
organization  of  our  university  extension  work  and  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  other  countries.  It  may  be  profitable  then,  to  give 
here  some  explanations  and  a  short  history  of  our  work. 
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In  1892,  ^r.  Scla,  ]»i'ot'ess<)r  at  the  T'liivorsity  of  Oviedo,  had 
ah'eady  pleaded  at  the  pedagogic  congress  held  at  Madrid,  for 
the  establishiiu'iii  of  iinivcrsit.v  extension.  In  August  IS'.lT  lie 
proposed,  in  a  journal  of  Gijon,  the  organization  of  1  cturt  s 
and  popular  lessons  for  workingmen  of  this  city  an<i  of  Oviedo, 
Langres  and  other  industrial  centers.  A  year  later,  I'rof.  Al- 
taiuira  in  the  opening  lecture,  October  1898,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  establishing  university  extension.  This  time  the 
question  received  attention  and  in  November  after  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  three  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy  and 
letters  and  sciences,  Ihe  courses  began.  At  first  they  were  brief 
public  courses  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  the  evening, 
in  the  buildings  of  the  university.  There  were  three  courses  in 
science,  two  in  history,  one  in  geography  and  archeology.  The 
audiences  were  very  nunuM-ous  and  heterogeneous:  students, 
citizens  (bourgeois),  women,  workingmen  and  even  soldiers.  The 
equipment  of  the  university  was  used  in  the  lectures:  uui]is. 
pictures,  mineral  specimens,  apparatus,  lantern  views,  and  in 
counecti(>n  with  the  course  in  archeology  trips  were  made. 
Two  jiopulous  centers,  one  at  Avilcs  and  another  at  La  Felguera, 
where  tiie  lal»oi-  eleuient  is  ill  the  majority,  soon  applied  for  ex- 
tension teacliing.  3  courses,  of  3  lessons  each,  1  each  in  eco- 
nomics. ]iolitical  science  and  history,  were  given  at  Avilds. 
Scattered  lectures  (4,  on  various  subjects)  were  given  at  La 
Felguera.  The  custom  of  giving  instruction  free  of  charge  has 
been  adhered  to  from  the  beginning.  The  circles  paid  only  the 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  th<^  ])rofessors. 

The  following  courses  were  organized  in  18!)9-19(i0.  At  the 
university;  1  in  history,  1  in  music  with  piano  illustrations,  1  in 
geography.  2  in  science.  At  afliliated  circles:  1)  Oviedo,  school 
of  arts  and  nades.  3  courses  and  a  separate  lecture;  2)  Avilds, 
Workmen's  industrial  society.  1  course  and  4  lectures;  3)  Gijon, 
Merchants  center,  ,5  lectures;  4)  Bilbao,  Association  for  the  de- 
fense and  encouragement  of  industry,  2  courses  and  1  lecture. 

In  the  ]iresent  year,  besides  the  courses  at  the  university,  we 
have  the  lollowing  affiliated  circles: 

1)  Oviedo,  NN'orkmen's  circle;  2)  Yrubia,  Socialist  w(U'kmen's 
circle;  :•.)  Avih's,  Workmen's  circle;  4)  Aviles.  ^Vorkmen's  in- 
dustrial society;  ."))  INIieres,  Workmen's  and  farmer's  circle; 
fi)  La  Felgnero.  Workmen's  circle;  7)  Oviedo,  Chamber  of  com- 
merce. No  statistics  can  bo  given,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
courses  arc  no!  yet  finishecl.  I'p  to  the  present  time,  7  courses 
and  2  leciuics  (mostly  in  science')  have  already  been  giv(^n  at 
the  uiii\  (Tsity.  ami  in  iIm-  cii-cjcs  more  lliaii  Id  Icciurcs.  some 
arranged   in  sm;ill   ^roujis. 
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Circles  which  desire  to  profit  by  extension  have  only  to  apply 
to  the  rector.  The  professional  commission  appointed  to 
organize  this  work  decides  if  the  petition  can  be  granted  and 
designates  the  persons  who  are  to  give  the  courses  and  the  lec- 
ture. This  is  by  agreement  with  them,  for  their  services  are 
entirely  volunteered.  The  subjects  of  the  courses  or  lectures 
are  preferably  those  which  have  been  indicated  by  the  circles. 
If  the  circles  have  no  preference,  the  professors  themselves 
decide. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  audiences  are  composed  more  and 
more  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  women  and  citizens  are  not 
lacking,  even  at  the  university  courses. 

There  is  no  special  budget  for  extension.  Expenses  are  de- 
frayed from  university  funds,  at  times  indeed,  even  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  professors.  But  circles  which  are  not  located  at 
Oviedo  pay  traveling  expenses. 

Norway.  Christiana  ivorkman's  aoademy.  This  academy  was 
established  in  1885.  Admission  to  lectures  is  free,  the  work 
being  supported  by  the  state  and  by  contributions.  In  1900 
8000  kr.  (about  |2100)  was  received  as  usual  from  the  Chris- 
tiania  brandy  association  and  the  storthing  voted  4500  kr. 
(|1200)  on  the  usual  condition  that  twice  the  amount  be  raised 
by  the  academy.  215  lectures  were  given  during  year  with  a 
total  attendance  of  37,339.  Mathematics,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  zoology,  physics,  botany,  history  of  literature, 
history  and  art  are  some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  1900. 
Programs  are  published  for  each  session,  57,000  copies  having 
been  issued  in  1899-1900  as  against  51,000  the  year  before. 
Inspector  Tellefsen  reports  increasing  attendance.  He  writes 
also :  "  In  many  towns  and  places  of  Norway  there  exist 
'Arbeiderakademies '  (workmen's  academies).  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kristiania  and  the  museum  in  Bergen  there  have  been 
since  1894  summer  meetings." 

Denmark.  Delagaci/  for  popular  wmversitu  teaching,  Copenhagen. 
This  society  was  formed  in  Ajunl  1898  by  combining  several  exist- 
ing associations.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  appointed  a 
delegacy  with  Dr  A.  B.  Drachmann  as  secretary.  A  state  sub- 
sidy of  5000  kr.  (about  |1300)  was  secured  from  the  state  and 
it  is  hoped  this  may  be  repeated  and  in  time  increased.  We 
quote  from  a  ]);iper  written  by  Dr  Drachmann  after  a  triji  to 
England  1o  sludv  conditions  there. 
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Altiiou^li  it  has  been  scarcely  a  year  since  popular  university 
instruction  was  begun  here,  it  has  already  achieved  great  suc- 
cess. This  last  fall  there  were  held  o4  lecture  courses  at  32 
places  through  the  entire  country,  besides  7  courses  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  committee  of  university  teachers,  which  guides 
the  nioveuient,  continually  receives  new  announcements  of  suc- 
cess. The  character  of  the  instruction  will  be  familiar  enough 
to  the  readers  of  this  paper:  courses  of  popular  lectures  (for- 
merly always  6)  with  a  j)eriod  for  conference  following,  and 
relying  to  some  extent  on  a  printed  syllabus,  which  furnishes 
an  introduction  to  each  lecture.  The  circles  of  hearers  are 
everywhere  large  (£rom  100-700),  and  it  is  the  general  practice 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
ferences [following  the  lecture].  That  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  had  such  rapid  progress  is  due  first  and  foremost  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  Avas  prepared  beforehand.  In  the  course  of 
the  y<'ar  there  have  been  held,  round  about  in  the  country,  sin- 
gle lectures;  in  a  multitude  of  towns  and  country  districts  are 
found  unions  with  the  object  of  getting  such  lecture  courses 
hehl.  In  this  last  year  this  movement  has  been  organized  under 
university  leadershi])  and  has  assumed  jjermamnit  form.  An 
essential  step  has  thus  been  taken,  in  that  single  lectures  have 
been  succeeded  by  connected  courses;  a  chance  has  also  been 
given  for  more  solid  accpiirement  with  introductions  to  the  out- 
lines and  opportunili(>s  for  questioning.  But  at  the  same  time 
th(^  charaeter  of  the  movement  is  not  essentially  cliaiiged.  The 
l)ar1icipants  search  for  entertaining  instruction,  whereby  they 
can  be  merely  listeners.  .  Independent  W(»il<.  reading  on  the  lines 
of  the  syllabus,  has  come  very  little  into  the  work.     .     . 

'i'lie  difference  between  the  aim  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
Norway;  and  in  England  finds  its  origin  in  the  d liferent  char- 
acter of  liigher  education  in  the  two  countries.  1 1  is  true  that 
cases  are  not  lacking  with  us  where  nonprofessional  education 
was  obtained  thi'ough  independent  study,  but  we  have  no  or- 
ganized institution  foi-  the  guidance  of  such  study.  11'  sncli  an 
education  is  procured  liy  any  one  it  is  due  mainly  to  his  own 
elTorts.  In  i';\r\  our  university  is  essentially  a  school  for  the 
insti-uclion  of  imblic  otheials  and  scientific  men;  only  our 
"  riiil()so|iliicuni  "  and  occasional  lectures  to  larger  grou]is  re- 
mind ns  thai  tlie  univei'sily  has  other  y)roblenis  as  well.  It 
•  oiiNI  I  lieii'Toic  not  lie  r.\|»e(|r(|  |ji:ii  nni'  ])oi)ular  university 
inst  met  ion.  ilion^li  it  \\;is  nnxlrlcd  en  l^nglish  ideas,  should 
begin  wiili  ilic  s;iinc  nhj.ci.  \\'li;il  ii  lias  done  is  merely  to 
communicate  llic  results  of  science  in  \niious  fields,  by  easily 
comju-ejiended   methods,  so  that    the   pcdnlc.  as  far  as  |>ossihle. 
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are  at  the  same  time  entertained  and  instructed,  without  need- 
ing to  bother  themselves  with  anytliing  except  to  listen  atten- 
tively, 

B}'  itself  this  is  of  value  and  it  is  above  all  natural.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  instruction, 
care  here  as  little  as  in  England,  to  ask  or  to  receive  more  from 
it.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  whole;  it  ought  scarcely  to  be  the 
main  point  even.  It  is  already  a  question  whether  popular  uni- 
versity instruction  will  not  in  the  long  run  make  itself  unneces- 
sary, if  it  is  restricted  purely  to  popular  lecture  courses  in  the 
prevalent  form.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  interest  in  popu- 
lar science,  once  awakened,  could  be  more  cheaply  and  more 
conveniently  satisfied  through  books  than  through  lecture 
courses,  specially  in  our  day  when  so  much  has  been  done  to 
make  everything  popular  and  inexpensive.  Yet  there  may  well 
be  doubt  as  to  this;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teach- 
ers sent  out  could  be  used  for  some  better  purjiose  than  merely 
giving  popular  lectures.  They  ought  to  be  able,  and  certainly 
will  be  able  as  a  rule  to  lead  the  way  to  independent  and  far- 
reaching  study.  With  the  few  they  could  do  more  without 
taking  anything  in  any  way  from  the  many;  and  the  intensive 
work  of  the  few  weighs  as  much  in  the  scales  of  true  enlighten- 
ment as  the  merely  passive  acquirement  of  the  many.  Not  least 
with  us,  where  the  intellectual  life  is  so  strongly  concentrated 
in  the  capital,  is  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  small  cen- 
ters of  living^  intellectual  interests  are  forming  all  over  the 
land. 

Different  means  of  attaining  this  may  be  planned.  The 
first  thought  is  naturally  of  written  work  after  the  fashion 
of  the  English  ^'papers";  but  I  do  not  believe  this  solution  a 
good  one.  It  will  demand  far  higher  teachers'  fees  and  conse- 
quently will  increase  the  price  of  instruction;  but  above  all  it  is 
antagonistic  to  the  stress  we  here  lay — and  I  believe  rightly — on 
oral  instruction.  The  large  amount  of  written  work  seems  to  me 
on  the  whole  the  least  favorable  s^de  of  the  English  system.  Of 
examinations,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  no  question  till  actual 
study  is  begun.  In  such  case  they  would  hardly  be  omitted,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  it  will  soon  enough  become  a  problem 
to  keep  them  within  as  close  bounds  as  possible.  But  till  they 
become  unavoidable,  they  had  best  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

What  is  to  be  attained  ought  to  be  attained  no  doubt  in  as 
close  sympathy  as  possible  with  the  form  the  instruction  has  once 
assumed,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent.  One  way  is  for  a  group 
of  people  of  like  interests  to  come  together  and  arrange  for  a 
course  specially  interesting  to  them  and  with  the  intention  of 
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gaining  actual  instruction.  This  will  be  more  costly  than  the 
present  arrangement;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  so  much  dearer, 
if  the  public  is  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  by  payment  of  a 
suitable  fee.  being  excluded  during  the  time  set  apart  for  class- 
work.  Another  way  would  be  for  the  instructor,  in  the  presence 
of  the  customary  miscellaneous  audience,  to  try  to  awaken  a 
desire  for  further  study,  to  recommend  suitable  books  and  to  offer 
to  discuss  their  contents  with  those  who  will  read  them.  The 
difficulty  here  is  mostly  in  procuring  books.  Our  popular  libra- 
ries will  be  able  to  do  something  to  procure  these  books  which 
are  recommended  in  the  outlines.  It  will  hardly  be  an  insur- 
mountable task  to  have  traveling  libraries  on  the  English  plan, 
small  collections  of  books  lent  to  the  society  concerned  at  the 
time  courses  are  held.  It  would,  finally,  be  a  very  important  step 
in  the  right  direction,  if  the  societies  should  ask  the  continuation 
of  courses  which  had  roused  interest.  In  this  way  they  would 
be  naturally  introduced  to  longer  courses  of  12  or  more  lectures 
by  means  of  which  one  may  make  oneself  to  a  far  greater  degree 
familiar  with  a  subject. 

Rut  let  these  hints  at  reform  suffice  for  the  present.  Only  one 
important  point  may  be  touched,  the  economic  side.  It  is  clear 
that  every  advance  in  the  direction  of  moi-e  intensive  instruction 
will  necessitate  increased  expense;  and  this  reminds  us  that  the 
instruction  in  England  is  far  dearer  than  with  us.  While  here 
a  course  hardly  anywhere  costs  an  attendant  more  than  2  kr. 
[52^c]  prices  of  5  to  10  kr.  [about  |1.30  to  |2.G0]  are  very  com- 
mon in  England.  We  hardly  need  to  go  as  high;  the  compensa- 
tion of  our  teachers  could  be  Icept  somewhat  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  state  subsidy  which  has  already  been  granted  to  th(^ 
undertaking  once,  and  we  hope  will  bo  again,  makes  it  possible  to 
rid  local  centers  of  all  expenses  connected  with  central  adminis- 
tration and  even  to  aid  those  not  well  off.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, the  fee  for  this  instruction  has  certainly  been  fixed  at  a  low 
rate.  If  people  are  to  obtain  the  benefits  from  it  which  it  can 
and  ought  to  give,  they  must  realize  that  it  costs  money,  and  they 
must  eithei'  lie  willing  to  give  it  themselves  or  procure  it  by  con- 
tributions from  local  sources. 

To  sum  U[)  the  whole  in  a  few  words:  the  movement,  which  is 
now  organizi-d  iindcr  ilie  name  of  Popular  university  instruction, 
is  not  merely  an  advance  from  the  older  condition;  a  comparison 
with  its  model  shows  also  th;il  it  holds  possibilities  of  becoming 
som<'thing  nu>ro  than  at  jtresent.  something  which  here  at  home 
is  specially  new  and  which  can  become  of  the  greatest  imjiortance 
for  on  I-  general  culture.  These  possibilities  should  be  developed 
not  in  nncT'it'c.'il  iniil;ition  of  tho  Eni^lisli  ]»1;ui.  but  with  i-ecogni- 
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tion  of  the  good  in  that,  and  as  quickly  and  extensively  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  article  succeeds  in  giving  even  a  small  impulse  to 
this  end  its  purpose  is  accomplished. 

We  also  quote  from  an  article  by  Froken  Henni  Forchhammer, 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  University  extension  association 
of  Copenhagen,  in  the  University  extension  journal  for  March 
1900. 

During  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
in  Denmark  have  been  studying  university  extension  in  England, 
not  only  as  an  interesting  phenomenon,  but  also  as  a  movement 
they  could  wish  to  help  to  establish  in  their  own  country.  In 
Copenhagen  the  longing  for  a  closer  contact  with  scientific 
methods  and  results  had  spread  to  the  Avorking  classes,  and 
caused  eight  workingmen's  associations  to  band  together  for  the 
promotion  of  the  university  extension  idea.  They  invited  20 
other  associations  for  social  and  educational  purposes  to  col- 
laborate with  them,  and  the  result  was  that  "  Folkeuniversitets- 
foreningen  "  (the  "  university  extension  association  ")  for  Copen- 
hagen was  formed  in  April  1898. 

The  first  step  of  the  association  was  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (the  only  one  in  Denmark).  It 
most  readily  responded  by  appointing  a  delegacy  for  the  purpose, 
with  Dr  Drachmann,  university  lecturer,  as  their  secretary.  As 
soon  as  this  was  made  known, several  centers  in  provincial  towns 
and  villages  immediately  sprang  into  existence — the  best  sign 
that  the  want  of  this  sort  of  teaching  was  generally  felt;  and 
between  February  and  May  of  last  year  there  were  given  19 
courses  of  6  lectures  each.  These  were  delivered  by  7  lecturers, 
one  of  whom  is  a  professor  in  the  university,  one  a  univ(M'sity  lec- 
turer, one  a  lecturer  in  a  People's  high  school, and  the  rest  gradu- 
ates. The  time  in  each  case  was  from  8  to  10  in  the  evening,  so 
that  busy  people  might  be  free  to  attend  them.  Each  lecture 
lasted  an  hour,  and  was  fojlowed  by  a  class,  an  hour's  discussion 
in  which  anybody  in  the  audience  might  join.  Almost  all  who 
attended  the  lectures  stayed  for  the  discussion,  and  very  little 
shyness  was  noticed,  even  in  the  case  of  working  people,  in  the 
putting  of  questions  and  the  expression  of  opinions,  even  when 
these  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  lecturer.  This  was  specially 
the  case  in  a  course  on  social  economy  given  in  Copenhagen, 
which  was  chiefly  attended  by  artisans;  the  lecturer  afterward 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  number  of  sensible  questions  ])ut 
to  him,  bearing  on  tho  subject  of  the  lectures.  No  paper  work 
was  done  during  this  first  term,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
course  of  time  this  very  important  part  of  the  English  system 
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will  be  U'ied.  at  least  in  some  of  the  couises.  On  ilie  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  that  examinations  will  ever  hi) 
introduced  into  university  extension  in  Denmark. 

The  first  report,  issued  by  the  delegates  in  May  1899,  states 
that  these  19  courtses  were  attended  b}'  -4048' persons,  3111  men 
and  1537  women.  All  classes  of  society  and  all  ages  were  repre- 
sented. Of  the  men  the  most  numerous  class  was  that  of  the 
working-men  (about  1400),  among  the  women  that  of  the  teachers 
(about  ;i(JOj.  At  the  courses  held  in  Copenhagen  the  average 
attendance  was  about  200;  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  it  was 
much  gi'caler.  in  one  it  (Mcn  exceeded  800. 

In  addition  to  the  original  7  lecturers,  the  delegates  have  now 
secured  the  assistance  of  20  prominent  men  and  1  woman,  and  so 
have  28  lectnrei-s'  on  the  staff;  none  of  these,  however,  are  exclu- 
sively. ()!■  (Mcii  rliicHy.  engaged  in  university  extension  work. 

During  the  autumn  term  of  1899.  M3  courses  of  6  lectnres  each 
were  delivered.  ^lost  centers  only  took  1  course,  a  few  2;  at 
Copenhagen  there  were  7.  During  the  spring  term  of  this  year 
about  the  same  number  of  courses  will  be  delivered  by  18  lec- 
turers. Moreover,  not  a  few  centers  have  a])plied  for  courses 
where  il  has  not  been  possible  for  the  deh^gates  to  comply  with 
their  wisiies.  TTow  many  ceiiteis  aciually  exist  at  the  present 
1  inn-  r;in  niii  lie  staled  exac  I  ly.  ;is  son  n  ai(  under  fonnat  ion;  but 
40  would  not  be  far  from  correct.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
movement  seems  to  find  such  a  good  soil  in  the  ruial  districts; 
about  (iiie  half  of  the  centers  are  eitlu'r  villages  or  vei'y  small 
towns  Ilia  I  g<'i  tlieii'  ;nidiences  chiefly  fi'om  the  country  round. 

ill  <Minsi(|iieiice  (if  ihe  general  attitude  of  the  state  toward  edu- 
cational edort,  the  university  extension  delegat(^s  have  already 
been  fortunate  (mough  to  secure  a  small  state  subsidy,  5000 
kroner.  e(|iiiva!eul  to  1'275;  this  is  chielly  designed  to  help  the 
movement  outside  Copenhagen,  especially  in  small  centers  at  a 
great  distance.  The  subsidy  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
delegates,  and  invokes  no  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  delegates  are  enabled  to  pay  the  traveling  ex- 
p<'nses  and  part  of  the  fees  of  their  lecturers,  and  so  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  poorer  centers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
stale  aid  will  be  considerably  increase<l  as  time  goes  on,  and  thus 
help  iini\('rsiiy  extension,  by  Npre;i(iing.  as  we  hope  it  will,  all 
o\-er  the  ciiniilix.  \i>  pl.i.v  ;i  |iroiiiineiii  |);iri  in  the  edncalional 
|irou:ress  el'  I  »enin;iik. 

Belgium.  i:.ihiisit,ii  il<  I'l  iiinis\t<  Hhn-.  /////.s-.st/n.  The  uigani- 
/.ali«tu  f(tr  iini\.'isil  \  exiension  li;is  not  the  same  foi-in  tlial  it 
had  in  1S9:'>.  IMtl   ami   ls:t.~).      Tw  (.  ditVeienl   institutions  now   con- 
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duct  the  work  under  separate  auspices.  The  University  libre 
has  26  centers,  5  being  new  ones,  and  gave  during  year  38 
courses  of  0  lectures  and  2  of  3  lectures,  making  a  total  of  234 
lectures  in  courses,  to  which  may  be  added  18  single  free  lec- 
tures. Total  attendance  was  5600,  but  little  paper  work  was 
done.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  when 
oiilj^  34  courses  were  given  with  attendance  of  5290.  The  work 
is  directed  by  professors  and  students  and  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions of  members  and  by  grants  from  various  institutions 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  from  the  university.  Financial 
help  is  sometimes  given  centers  when  it  seems  advisable  and 
resources  permit. 

The  work  has  increased  steadily  since  1895.  At  that  time 
there  were  10  centers,  now  there  are  25;  19  courses  were  given 
that  year  as  against  40  in  1900,  and  the  attendance  was  3250  as 
against  5600  for  1900. 

The  single  lectures  or  ''  conferences  "  are  not  considered  as 
really  a  part  of  the  work  proper  except  as  they  can  sometimes 
be  given  where  a  course  would  be  impossible  and  are  also 
occasionally  used  as  pioneer  work. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  Sec.  Herlant  says: 

Arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  seventh  year  of  our  work  we 
can  declare  that  its  existence  is  assured.  We  believe  it  has 
gone  through  the  period  of  proof  and  of  trial.  .  .  Received  with 
hostility  by  some,  with  indifference  by  many,  university  exten- 
sion has  made  its  way.  Experience  has  shown  the  excellence  of 
the  method,  and  if  it  has  not  acquired  with  us  the  importance 
and  the  development  which  it  possesses  in  other  countries,  with 
an  aim  more  modest  and  more  appropriate  to  our  university 
organization,  it  must  impress  public  attention  as  a  modern  and 
original  form  of  our  higher  education. 

Extensimi  imiversitmre  de  Belgique,  Brussels.  6  courses  of  38 
lectures  were  given,  besides  several  single  lectures  with  admis- 
sion fee  and  several  free  ones.  There  is  usually  no  classwork 
befoj'e  lectures  but  individual  interviews  sometimes  take  place 
afterward.  Programs  for  the  lectures  are  issued  and  the  com- 
mittee lends  books  and  other  material  to  centers.  Classes  are 
organized  among  students  when  possible.  The  year's  work  as 
a  whole  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  in  preceding  years  on  account 
of  a  change  in  organization.  The  present  year  (1901)  shows 
however  considin-able  progress. 
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Higher  (xlucatiou  for  the  people  given  hy  Ghent  unirersiti/,  Ghent. 
Only  2  courses  were  given.  1  of  10  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Dutch  comedy  and  1  of  7  lectures  on  the  battle  of  the  golden 
spurs.  The  rooms  of  the  State  university  of  Ghent  are  used,  the 
lecturers  give  their  services  free  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
lectures,  the  ''  small  exi)enses  being  covered  by  some  friends  of 
the  extension."  The  name,  profession  and  address  of  each  at- 
tendant are  kept  on  file.     Prof.  Fredericq,  the  secretary,  writes: 

People  pay  much  attention  to  the  lessons,  which  they  attend 
very  regularly;  most  of  them  buy  the  syllabuses,  though  nobody 
is  obliged  to  take  them.  This  seems  to  prove  that  they  interest 
themselves  for  the  things  taught  as  for  a  matter  which  they 
intend  to  go  over  now  and  then  or  to  study  more  thoroughly  at 
home. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent 
is  the  inability  of  the  professors  to  teach  in  Dutch. 

We  do  our  duty,  but  without  enthusiasm,  because  we  have  no 
support  in  money  or  sympathy  from  the  rich  class. 

The  work  as  a  whole  was  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year  but  the  present  season  is  showing  an  improvement. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  1900 '^ 
The  following  blanks  were  sent  to  22.3  summer  schools;  105  of 
these  were  returned  tilled  out;  11  answers  stated  that  work  had 
been  discontinued;  107  schools  were  not  heard  from. 

Alhanif  N.  Y.  1  Feb.  1901 
To  the  secretary: 

Our  next  extension  report  will  contain,  besides  usual  annual 
statistics,  pertinent  facts  concerning  summer  schools,  corre- 
spondence teaching  and  similar  work.  The  fact  that  a  school  is 
mentioned  in  this  bulletin  will  be  no  evidence  of  inspection. 
approval  or  commendation,  but  we  shall  give  briefly  its  purpose, 
scope,  subjects  of  study,  inelhods  and  present  condition  as  fully 
as  we  can  learn  tliem  fi-om  id  urns  on  the  inclosed  blank,  printed 
matter,  correspondence  or  from  any  other  authentic  source. 
This  field  is  comparatively  so  new  that  we  have  thought  it  wise 
for  this  year  to  make  as  full  a  list  as  possible,  as  it  will  be 
valuable  not  only  to  all  workers  studying  agencies  for  educa- 
tional extension  l»ut  also  to  students  wishing  to  see  wher<'  such 
instruetion  is  ofTered. 

\\'ill  you  kindly  nssisi  us  by  filling  oni    iliis  blank,  by  sending 
■^us   whatever  material    noii  have   in   piini    and   by  giving  us  any 

a  statistics  for  1899  are  Klven  on  p.  9-45.  Those  for  1900  nro  Included  In  this  report 
as  essential  to  a  pomprohen.'<lve  survey  of  extension  learhlng.  It  Is  proposed  hereafter 
to  treat  KU)iimer  schools  briefly  with  other  home  education  work  and  to  issue  special 
bulletins  at  longer  Intervals  in  stead  of  printinK  statistics  yearly. 
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additional  information  not  covered  by  our  questions  or  on 
w^hich  your  answers  do  not  summarize  the  full  results  of  your 
experiments  and  experience. 

]f  the  work  is  no  longer  in  existence  will  you  please  give 
briefly  the  reasons  for  its  discontinuance,  as  they  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  extension  methods. 

You  will  receive  the  report  as  soon  as  issued.  Kindly  answer 
by  early  mail  as  we  are  anxious  to  print  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Melvil  Dewey  Director 


REPORT  OF  ("SUMMER  SCHOOL  1900 

[Same  instructions  as  in  univcn-sity  extension  blank,  see  p.  285] 

1  Name  of  school 

2  Location,  including  county 

3  Year  founded  (or  summer  work  begun)  incorporated 

4  Secretary  or  executive  officer 

p.  o.  address  during  year 

5  Date  of  opening  ;  of  closing 

6  Requirements  for  admission 

7  What  relation  has  the  summer  school  to  any  college,  uni- 

versity or  other  institution? 

8  For  what  special  class  of  persons  or  in  what  subjects  is 

instruction  offered? 

9  What  support  does  the  school  receive  from  fees  ; 

endowment  ;  religious  denomination  [specify]  ; 

state 

10  With  what  denomination,  if  any,  is  the  school  associated? 

11  Fees:  season  (charged  to  all)  |  ;  daily  |  ;  all 

courses  |  ;  single  course  |  to  |  ; 

single  lecture  | 

12  Board  obtainable  at  |  '    to  |  a  week 


Number  of 

13  Subject  of  course 

lec- 
tures 

recita 
tions 

labora- 
tory 

ses- 
sions 

field 
ses- 
sions 

stu- 
dents 

in 
course 

papers 
written 

candi- 
dates 
for 
exam. 

exam, 
passed 

certifi- 
cates 
given 

'  Please  distinguish  between  "lectares"  and  "recitations  "  to  show  method  of  instruction. 

14  No.  in  attendance:  instructors,  men  ,  women 

students,  men               ,  women  ;  visitors 

15  Occupation  of  students:  teachers  ;  students 

clerks               ;  manual  workers  ;  others 

16  No.  of  students  from  New  York  ;  other  states 

foreign  countries 

17  Total  no.  of  courses  given 
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18  Total  no.  of  lectures  in  courses  ;  of  sinj^le  lectures 

with  admission  fee  of  single  free  lectures 

19  No.   of  concerts  ;  readings  ;  oilier  entertain- 

ments ;  excursions 

20  Are  printed  syllabuses  used? 

21  If  so,  do  they  contain  outline  of  lecture  ;  list  of 

books  ;  topics  for  papers 

22  If  charge   is  made   for   syllabuses,   what  is  usual  price   for 

16  pages? 

23  Do  you  have  any  classwork  or  discussion   before  or  after 

lectures? 

24  Is    any    opportunity    given    for    observation    or    practice    of 

teaching? 

25  How  many  volumes  in  the  school  library? 

26  What  other  libraries  are  available? 

27  To  what  other  educational  facilities  do  students  liavi^  access: 

museums,  observatories,  botanic  gardens? 

28  What  credentials  do  you  give  and  what  are  The  requirements 

for  each? 

29  What,  if  any,  academic  credit  is  allowed  your  credentials  by 

any  schools  or  colleges? 

30  From  what  institution  do  your  reguUir  instnutoi's  come? 

31  Are  others  invited  for  courses  or  occasional  lectures? 

32  How  many  buildings  are  used? 

33  Does  the  school  own  them? 

34  If  not,  is  rent  charged? 

35  What  printed  matter  do  you  regularly  issue? 

36  What  else  have  you  printed  this  year? 

37  Names  of  clubs  connected  with  the  scho(»l.  with  secretaries' 

names  and  addresses: 

38  How  does  the  year's  w^ork  compare  as  a  whole  with  that  of 

last  year  as  to  attendance,  interest,  finances,  etc. 
Please  see  that  we  are  on  your  regular  mailing  list  to  receive 
2  ;copies  of  each  circular,  blank  or  other  matter  in  print  for  our 
permanent  files,  which  we  arrange  both  by  subject  and  by  source. 

As  summei-  school  secretai'ies  often  change'  during  the  year 
and  so  our  blanks  may  not  have  reached  the  proper  person,  we 
have,  in  order  to  make  the  list  as  complet-e  as  possible,  included 
in  the  following  table  19  schools  which  did  not  answer  this  year 
bnt   wci-e  Iward  from  last  year.     The  omission  of  statistics  will 

show     W  lliell    t  liese   ;lie. 

As  in  the  extension  leaching  table  many  of  the  answtM-s  could 
not  be  tabulated.  Kei»li;'s  to  questions  28  and  29  are  copied  at 
end  of  talde. 

I'm-  ()|  (I'M-  of  si  ;i  li  s  :i  nd  eX  |)|;|  n;|  I  ion  of  ;ibb|-e\  i;|  t  iotis  see  p.  2*^7, 
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SUKMEB. 


No. 


NAME 


Place 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

20 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


New  York 

Art  students  league 

Brooklyn  inst.  biol.  lab 

Catholic  s.  s.  of  America .. 

Central  N.  Y.  summer  school . 
Chautauqua  summer  schools. 


Columbia  university 

Cornell  university  summer  session. 

Lakeside  assembly 

Middleburg  s.  s.  for  teachers 

Natural  science  camp 


Newburgh  theological  seminary!  « 

N.  Y.  school  of  art ., 

N.  Y.  state  library  school 

N.  Y.  university  summer  course 

Round  Lake  summer  institute 


School  of  prac.  agric.  and  hort.2 

Shinnecock  8.  s.  of  art 

State  summer  institute 

State  summer  institute 

Virgil  piano  schooU 


Other    northeastern  states 

Fryeburg  school  of  methods 

Ministers'   mstitute^ 

Monsalvat  sch.  of  corapar.  relig.* 

Enstern  New  England  Chautauqua. . 
N.  H.  summer  institute 


Am.  inst.  of  nor.  meth.  (east,  ses.)^ 
Clark  university^ 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  arts  and  sciences.. 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  medicine 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  phys.  training 


Marine  biological  laboratory 

Martha's  Vineyard  summer  inst... 

Mass.  inst.  of  tech.  architecture... 

Civil  engineering 

Metallurgy,  mining  engineering. 


New  school  of  methods 

Northfield  couf.  Y.  W.  C.  A 

Nortbfield  gen.  conference 

Northfield  student  conference 

hauveur  e.  s.  of  languages'' 

a  For  footnotes  see  p.  384. 


New  York 

Coldspring  Harbor 

Cliff  Haven 

Assembly   Park 

Chautauqua  co 

New  York 

Ithaca 

Findley  Lake .-... 

Middleburg 

Canandaigua  Lake.... 

Newburgh 

New  York 

Albany  

New  York 

Rouudlake 

Briar  Cliff  Manor 

Southampton 

Chautauqua  

Thousand  Island  Park. 
Albany 

Fryeburg  Me 

Lewiston  Me 

Eliot  Me 

Ocean  park   Me 

Plymouth  N.  H 

Boston   Mass 

Worcester  Mass 

Cambridge   Mass 

Cambridge   Mass 

Cambridge  Mass 

Woods  Hole  Mass 

Cottage  City  Mass 

Boston  Mass 

Sunapee  N.  H 

N.  J,  and  Pa 

Hingham  Mass 

Northfield  Mass 

Northfield  Mass 

E.  Northfield  Mass... 
Amherst  Mass 
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SCHOOLS 
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40 
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SUMMER 


STUDENTS 

NUMBER  OF 
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2 

15 
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4 

5 

? 
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133 
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7 

8 

18 

16 

20 

9 

35 
71 
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26 

0 
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4 

36 
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1 
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3 

4 

1? 

13 

16 

97 
0 

12 

15 

6 
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1 
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U 
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38 

39 

100 

479 

25 

38 

40 
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FEES 

Board  a  week 

Associated 
with  religious 
denomination 

>> 
1 

00 
S 

< 

Single  course 

2 

3 

£ 

a 

No. 

1 



$20  .  .- 

20 

4  75-6  .  . 
2  50-5  .  . 

"$".25 

$4  50 

$10  50-21  .  . 

5  .  .-8  .  . 

5  .  .-8  .  . 

6  .  .-10  . . 
4  .  .-7  .  . 
3  .  .-6  .  . 
2  .  .-3  .  . 

2 

$.50 

$10  .  . 

Rom.  cath. 

3 
4 

5 

25  .  ." 
25  .  .15 
12  .  . 
6  .  . 
76  5016 

G 

7 

.15 

8 

9 

3 

10 

11 

; 



12 

17 

25  .  . 
6  .  . 

22  .  . 

65  .  . 

0 

0 

5  .  .-9  .  . 
7  .  . 

4  .  .-6  .  . 

7  .  . 

5  .  .-8  50 
5  .  .-14  .  . 
5  .  .-14  .  . 

13 

14 

o  .  . 

Methodist 

15 

16 

21 

17 

18 

19 

20 

25*7 

1  .  . 

1  .. 

2  50-3  50 
6  .  .-18  .  . 

:?i 

.25 

.15 
.50 

Free  Baptist 

22 

22 

23 

24 

-       -    -• 

4  .  .-5  .  . 
10  .  . 

25 

25  .  . 

20  .  . 

15  .  . 

'^fi 

27 

0 

15  .  .-25  .  . 
15     .-50 

4  .  .-13  .  . 

28 

29 

50  .  . 
50  .  . 

25  .  . 

6  .  .-10  .  . 

4  .  .-5  .  . 
5  .  .-10  .  . 

4  . .-7  .  . 

8  .  . 

23 

6  .  .-9  .  . 

7  .  .-9  .  . 
5  25-17  50 

8  .  . 

5  .  .-8  .  . 

30 
31 

15  .  . 
15  .  .-.50  .  . 

32 

65  .  . 

33 

34 

6 

15  .  . 
*  V 

35 

10  .  . 

36 



37 

38 

.60 

5  .  . 
67  .  . 

39 

15  .  .-25  . . 

.50 

40 
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ANY   SUPPORT 
PKOM 

Admission  requiremeuts 

No. 

1 

a 

a 

o 

a 

s 

o 
* 

02 

Classes  to  whom  instruction 
is  ofifered 

1 

9. 

^ 

assem.  fee 

all 

4 

none  . . ...... .. .. ...... 

teachers  and  students...... 

5 

y 

y 
y 
y 
y 

pub.  sch.  educ. ...... ..... 

6 

same  as  Columbia 

7 

ability  to  do  work 

teachers  and  students..... 

8 

all 

q 

3d  grade  cert .............. 

teachers  ...... ... 

10 

character  ................. 

11 

19! 

13 

y 

y 
y 

y 

... 

y24 

26 

librarians  and  lib.  assist 

14 

none  .. .. ...... .. ...... 

teachers  and  coll.  students 

15 

none 

teachers  prep,  for  exam 

nature  students  .......  .... 

16 

y 

none 

17 

none 

artists  and  art  stud 

18 

y 

N.  Y.  teachers  or...  ) 

prospective  teachers  ) 

teachers . ...... 

19 

teachers . ..    . 

?0 

piano  teachers  and  stud 

?1 

y46 

y 
y 

? 

none  . ...... ...... ...... 

?^ 

none ......  ...... 

ministers......  ......  .. 

^8 

all 

?4 

t^5 

y 

teachers . ......  ......  ...... 

?6 

knowledge  of  principles  ... 

teachers  and  musicians 

?.7 

^8 

y 

teachers,  college  stud'ts,  etc. 

1^9 

80 

high  sch.  train.... ...... 

phys.  train,  teachers 

31 

R^ 

teachers  and  sup'ts 

draftsmen  ... ...... ... 

33 

34 

equiv.  3d  yr  adv.  surveying 

35 

36 

none  .... .. . .. ..... 

37 

y 

Christian  workers 

38 

ministers  and  Christ,  work'rs 

39 

y 

y 

men  students  or  professors, 
none 

students  and  professors 

modern  lang.  teachers 

40 
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SCHOOLS   {continued) 


Subjects 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


zoology,  botany, 
general 


general 


university 

university 

public  questions,  elocution  music,  Bible  study. 

normal 

nature  study,  athletics 


library  economy 

university 

normal 


natural  science,  specially  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

art 

school  work  -. 

school  work 

music 


Bible,  sociology,  archeology,  philosophy,  art,  religion . 
theology,  ethics,  phil 


public  school  music,  drawing,  piano  teaching. 


arts  and  sciences. 

medicine 

physical  training 


biology 

normal  and  gcu'jral  

architectural  (lesign,  shades  and  shadow 

to[)()graphy,  hydrography 

mining  and  metallurgy 


?y 


music,  drawing,  pedagogy 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  tcpics... 

Bible,  home  and  foreign  missions 

Y.  M.  ('.  A.  topics 

moilcrn  languages 
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Vol.  in  schoo]  library 

4) 
1 

'3 
>• 

t 

£ 

u 

S) 

6 

Other  educational  facilities 

BUILDINGS 

No. 

■a 

3 
e 

s 

s 

Q 

o 

1 

'1 

3 

2  734 

y 
y 
y 

y 

none  ......      ................ 

18 

4 

?12 

part 
n 
y 

y 
y 
y 

n 

y 

n 

1 

fields 

<> 

?2  000 

323  000 
238  376 

museum ...... 

B 

museums  ...... ...... ......  ...... 

7 

lab'ries  and  coll 

9 
4 

1 
5 

8 

q 

?1200 
?100 

n 

y 

none 

n 

10 

5  000  specimens.. .... ...... ...... 

11 

n 

13 

424  984 

40  000 

?800 

25 

y 

y 

y 

y 

lib.  museum 

1 

n 

y 
y 

y 

n 

14 

N.  Y.  museums  ...... ...... ...... 

1F> 

art  museum 

1 
3 

16 

N.  Y.  museums  .. ...... ...... 

17 

18 

5 
5 
1 

3 

1 

n 
n 
n 

y 

n 
n 

n 

19 

n 

^0 

y 

9A 

y 

y 

^? 

4  200 

n 

^3 

I) 

"^4 

"^5 

9.(^ 

0 

y 

91 

?8 

400  000 

y 

Caml).  and  Bost.  mus 

y 

/ 

^9 

30 

y 
y 

Cambridge  museums  .  .. 

2 
5 

u 
y 

n 

31 

2  000 

U.  S.  fisb  com,  sta .- 

3? 

33 

34 

35 

3fi 

y 

4 

7 

13 

9 

u 

y 

37 

38 

39 

u 

n 

40 
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Work  of 

this  year  compared 

with  last 


No. 


25%  increase 

better , 

much  larger  . 


good  increase, 
satisfactory... 


improvement  ... 
good  increase. .. 
attendance  less. 


attend,  less,  int.  more, 
larger,  stronger 


attend,  less,  int.  more, 
large  increase 


increase  

very  satisfactory 
attend,  larger  ... 
attend,  larger  ... 


one  of  best  years  . .. 


W.  St  J.  Harper,  215  W.  57th  st.  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton  st.  Brooklyn 
W.  E,  Mosher,  542  5th  av.  New  York 
D.  H.  Cook,  Syracuse  N.  Y 

G.  E.  Vincent,  5737  Lexington  av.  Chicago  111. 

N.  M.  Butler,  Columbia  nniv.  New  York 
Registrar  Cornell  univ.  Ithaca  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Skinner,  Middleburg  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Arey,  Girls  high  sch.,  Brooklyn 

J.  G.  D.  Findlev,  Newburgh  N.  Y. 

Miss  S.  F.  Bissell,  57  W.  57th  st.  New  York 

Melvil  Dewey  Albany  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  Brown,  University  Rights,  New  York 

J.  D.  Rogers,  Ronndlake  N.  Y. 

G.  T.  Powell,  Brier  Cliff  Manor  N.  Y. 

C.  P.  Townslev  jr,  303  5th  av.  New  York 

P.  M.  Hull,  Johnstown  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Shaver,  VVatertown  N.  Y. 

Miss  H.  M.  Brower,  91  N.  Pearl  st.  Albany 


E.  H.  Abbott,  Fryebnrg  Me. 
H.  K.  Purintoii,  Lewiston  Me. 

L.  G.  Jones,  oS  Lexington  av.  Cambridge  Mass. 

Seymour  Jordan,  Lewiston  Me. 

State  sup't.  public  instr.  Concord  N.  H. 

F.  D.  Beattys,  29  E.  19th  st.  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Love,  16  University  hall,  Cambridge  Mass 

C.  M.  Green,  688  Boylston  st.  Boston  Mass. 

D.  A.  Sargent,  Cambridge  Mass. 

C.  O.  Whitman,  Chicago  Univ.  Chicago  111. 
W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park  Mass. 
H.  W.  Tyler",  49l' Boylston  st.  Boston  Mass. 
Dwigiit  Porlor,  Mass.  inst.  of  tech.  Boston  Ma.ss. 
R.  II.  Kichards,  Mass.  inst.  of  tech.  Boston  Mass. 


about  same R.  B.  Mftcalf,  93  Summer  st.  Boston 

'  MissT.  F.  Iliill,  1312  ("iiiimplain  bldg.  Chicago  HI. 

int.  and  attend,  largerl  A.  (J.  Moody,  E.  Nonlitii'ld  Mas.s. 
larger  in  every  way.. -I  H.  P.  Anderson,  3  VV.  2'Jth  st   N«^w  York 
'  L.  Sauveur,  23  Ohnstead  st.  Januiica  Plain  Mass. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
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No. 


NAME 


Place 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 


47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 


57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


R.  I.  coll.  nature  study  sch.* 

Eagles  Mere  Chautauqua 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua 

Berlitz  school  of  languages 

Jewish  Chautauqua 

Neff  college  of  oratory , 

Southern  states 

Delaware  school  of  methods 

U.  S.  naval  acad.  prep,  sch 

Hampton  summer  nor.  inst.* 

Virginia  s.  s.  of  methods 

Virginias,  s.  ofphys.  training 

Va.  univ.  sum.  class  in  chemistry 

Asheville  conf.  Y.  W.  C.  A '..... 

N.  C.  univ.  s.  s.  for  teachers , 

Southern  student  conference 

Monteagle  summer  school 

North  central  states 

Art  academy  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  university 

Cleveland  s.  s.  of  lib.  sciencei" 

Lakeside  summer  school 

Mt  Union  coll 

Oberlin  coll.  summer  school 

Ohio  univ.  summer  school 

Ohio  Wesleyan  uni v.  s.  s 

Wooster  univ.  summer  school 

Indiana  university , 

Indiana  univ.  biological  station 

Island  Park  assem.  and  s.  s 

Am.  inst.  of  nor.  meth.  (west.  sess.)29 
Chicago  institute 

Chicago  nor.  summer  school^o 

Chicago  university 

Havana  Chautauqua  assembly 

Hull  House  summer  school 

Illinois  medical  college  s.  s 

Illinois  university 

New  sch.  of  meth.  in  pub.  sch.  music 

Rock  River  assembly 

Soper  school  of  oratory 

Wheaton  collegers 


Kingston  R.  I 

Eagles  Mere  Pa. .. 

Mt  Gretna  Pa 

Asbury  Park  N.  J. 
Atlantic  City  N.  J. 

Atlantic  CityN.  J. 

Dover  Del 

Annapolis  Md 

Hampton  Va 

Staunton  Va 

Charlottesville  Va. 
>( 

Asheville  N.C....^ 
Chapelbill  N.  C... 
Asheville  N.  C 

Monteagle  Tenn. .. 

Cincinnati  O 

Cleveland  O 

Lakeside  O 

Alliance  O 

Oberlin  O 

Athens  O 

Delaware  O.  , 

Wooster  O 

Bloomington  Ind.. 
Winona  Lake  Ind. 

Rome  city  Ind 

Evanston  III 

Chicago  111 

Chicago  111 

Chicago  111 

Havana  111 -. . 

Rockford  111 

Chicago  111 

Urbana  111 

Chicago  111 

Dixon  111 

Chicago  111 

Wheaton  III 
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•o 

u 

o 
a, 

« 

a 

i 

DATE  OF 

INSTRUCT- 
ORS 

STUDENTS 

a 
"S 

O 

a 
1 

a 

a 

Hi 

a 

NO. 

OP 

OCCUPATION 

No. 

s 

B 

B 
0 

m 

« 

CJ 

1 

m 
B 

T5 

S 

® 

S3 

6 

1899 

1896' 

5  Jl 
26  Jl 

19  Jl 
30  Ag 

3 

4 

4 

50 

41 

1896 

4? 

1892 

43 

1885 

"1899' 
1893 

1  Je 
13  Jl 

2  Je 

31  Ag 
29  Jl 

2Ag 



6 

11712 

1 

2 

215 
5012 

30 

300 

44 

1897 

45 

1893 
1892 

20 

10 

10 

30 

46 

47 

1887 

1  Je 
5  Jl 
1  Jl 

1  Jl 

7S 
2Ag 
26  Jl 

30  Ag 

5 

9 

8 

2 

'io' 

8 

1 

60 

230 

?100 

73 

48 

"fsoo' 

38 

230 
?600 

?45 

49 

1888 

50 

1895 
1877 

?66 

51 

5? 

1894 

15  Je 

25  Je 

6 

8 

165 

53 

1894 

54 

1892 

15  Je 

24  Je 

15 



159 

126 

33 

55 

1883 

56 

1890 

18  Je 
25  Jo 
23  Jl 

25  Ag 
24  Ag 
31  Ag 

2 

10 
2 

1 

"5" 

31 

60 

23 
""26' 

57 

1900 

?30 

58 

1898 

26 

59 

1877 

60 

20612 

12012 

28 

61 

20  Je 

2Ag 

13 
4 

1 

6^ 

1892 

22 

63 

1886 

64 

1895 
1890 

'1879' 
1891 

19  Je 

21  Je 
26  Je 
10  Jl 
17  Jl 
1  JI 

3  Jl 
19  Je 

10  Ag 

31  Jl 
27  JI 
10  Ag 
3Ag 
10  Ag 

21  JI 
31  Ag 

30 

17 
8 

10 
6 

13 

5 
165 

4 

"4' 

5 

21 

10 
5 

198 

27012 
60 

'"no" 

40 

30 
1  119 

242 

298 

97 

?45 

65 

66 

1895 

15 

300 

?100 

600 

190 
657 

34 

67 

1878 

68 

1891 
1900 

1900 

?66 
600 

220 

?33 

40 

?11 

69 

70 

71 

1891 

7?! 

1895 

73 

1891 

i895" 

7  Jl 
2  Ja 

18  Je 
17  Jl 

7Ag 
26  S 

17  Ag 

2Ag 

4 
57 

I'J  . 
3 

9 

:! 
3 

4 

9 
133 

142 
f 

91 

8 

38 

74 

1895 

75 

1896 

76 

1895 
1887 

M 

77 

78 

1877 

1893 

1  Jl 


10  Ag 

79 



.... 

80 
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STUDENTS 

NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER  PEOM 

O 

> 

a 
> 

n 

a> 

2 

3 
o 
O 

« 

S 

aS 

CO 

£ 
"S 

3 
0 

4) 

£ 

a 

en 

a 

5 

a 

Other  enter- 
tainments 

No. 

•a 

o 

® 
!5 

o 

CO 

=1 

Mo 
o 

a 
0 

2 

1 

41 

many 

4? 

n 

44 

375 

130 

10 

75 

7 
4 

4 

2 
2 

5 

8 

4 

45 

40 
40 

4 

4(i 

150 

2 

47 

48 

8 
3 
0 

52 

227 

?600 

1 
18 
17 

49 
50 

51 

? 
?200 

30 

'"'346' 
10 

20 

3 
1 

'4 

? 
5 

1 
2 

5? 

53 

54 

55 

159 

56 

57 

58 

17 
1 

59 

1 

25 

? 

79 

18 

1 

60 

61 

(i9 

26 

?220 

7 

68 

64 

65 
66 

436 

4 

200 

70 

51 
13 

10 

?5 

1 

1 

2 

67 

68 

many 
?25 
200 

50 

5 

?6 

4 

42 

?2 
6 

18 

69 

?2 
10 

?i26 
629 

..... 

9 

20 

15 
195 

?8 

70 

71 

225 

11 
2 

12 

19: 

12 

?3 

6 

6 

73 

74 
75 

100 

10 

17 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

76 

77 

78 

2 

79 

80 

•  ••  •  - 

.  - .  - 

•  .. . 

.... 
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FEES 

Board  a  week 

Associated 
with  religious 
denomination 

>> 

I 

9 

8 

Single  course 

£ 

3 
o 

1' 

No. 

018 

$.50 

$6  .  . 
$7  .  .-10  .  . 

41 

42 

-IS 

$15  . .-30  . . 

7  .  .-20  .  . 

8  .  .- 

6  .  .-12  .  . 

'I'l 

19 

$25  .  . 

Jewish 

45 

25  .  . 

IB 

•17 

50  .  . 

0 

3  .  . 

40  .  . 

14  .  .-6  .  . 
2  50 

3  25-5  .  . 

4  .  .-6  .  . 

4  .  .-5  .  . 
7  .  .-9  .  . 

'18 

0 

0 

49 

50 

20  .. 

50  .  . 

51 

52 

5  .  . 

53 

54 

6  .  . 

?7  .  . 

55 

5R 

20  .  . 

4  .  .-7  .  . 

5  .  .-7  .  . 
4  .  .-8  .  . 

57 

10  .  .-15  .  . 

58 

15  .  . 

59 

60 

3  .  .-15  .  . 

2  45- 
2  .  .-4  .  . 
2  25-3  50 
3  .. 

1  75-2  25 

2  35-4  50 

2  50-7  .  . 

3  .  .-5  .  . 

n  . . 

4  .  .-6  .  . 

3  .  .-7  .  . 
2  50-6  .  . 

61 

15  .  . 

5  .  . 

10  .  . 

10  .  . 

(i  ,  .37 
25   .  .38 

3  .  . 

25  .  . 

'10  .  . 

15  .  . 
40  .  . 

6*? 

2  .  . 
10  .  . 
10  .  . 

63 

38' 

Meth.  epis. 

64 
65 

66 

67 

$  .25 

68 

15  .  . 

69 

70 

1  .  . 

■ 

71 

19 

73 

0 
105  .  . 

12  .  . 

3  .  .-3  50^2 
3  .  .-8  .  . 

3  .  .-5  .  . 

74 

15  .  . 

0 

75 
76 

77 

io  .  . 
20  .  . 



ti  .  .-8  .  . 

■I   .  .-5  .  . 

1 

78 

79 



80 
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AKY   SUPPORT 
FROM 

Admission  requirements 

No. 

£ 

a 
o 

a 

o 

-a 
a 
W 

s 

o 

a 

03 

i 

QQ 

Classes  to  whom  instruction 
is  offered 

41 

y 

teachers 

teachers  .. .. 

A9. 

4S 

44 

45 

.... 

y 

y 

none . 

those  int.  in  Jewish  knowl. 

46 

common  seh.  educ 

clergymen,  teach.,  bus.  men 

47 

48 

elem.  educ. .. ..  .... 

27 

49 

25 

y 

teach ers ...... ...... . ...... 

teachers ...... . ...... .. 

50 

y 
y 

... 

... 

none 

Va.  pub.  sch.  teachers 

all 

51 

none 

5? 

58 

y 

Christian  workers  . .... .... 

54 

55 

y 

students  or  Y.M.C.A.  memb. 

56 

57 

y 
y 
y 

teachers  and  others.. ...... 

58 

... 

city 

ability  to  do  work 

teachers  and  students .. 

59 

h.  s.  educ.  age  20-35 

28 

60 

61 

6« 

proper  preparation 

students,  teachers,  etc 

63 

y 

same  as  coll.  prep 

teachers  and  students ...... 

64 

college  students     .. .... 

65 

y 
y 

y 
y 

teachers  and  students**.... 

66 

same  as  univ 

67 

same  as  univ 

68 

teach.,  min..  and  Bib.  stud. 

69 

knowledo'e  of  principles . . 

70 

none . 

all  int   in  scient  educ.,... 

71 

y 

none  ...... .. . ...... .... 

79. 

students  and  teachers . 

73 

74 

y 

none 

75 

usual  med.  sch. 

76 

y 

... 

y 

ability  to  do  work 

teachers  and  others 

77 

music  teach,  and  supervisors 

78 

79 

gen'l  Eng.  education 

80 

->•  - 

... 

— ...... ...... ......  ...... 
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SCHOOLS   {lotit  ill  lied) 


Subjects 


a  s, 

o 

i) 

V, 

o 

a 

.22 1- 
n2 

r.s 

S's 

a  9] 

M^ 

_o  « 

^  o 

g^ 

■2-° 

o 

O 

No. 


nature  study 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 


modero  and  dead  languages 

Jewish  history  and  literature,  Bible,  Hebrew,  pedagogy. 

mind,  laws  of  living,  oratory,  literary  interpretation 


Ebglish,  trades,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  agric. 
general 


physical  training. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  topics 
Y.'m.'c.  a',  topics'. 


drawing,  painting,  modeling,  design,  porcelain  decoration. 

language,  mathematics,  science 

library  economy 


college,  academy,  normal,  fine  arts 
general  


economics,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger.  math.  hist, 
general,  normal 


university 

botany,  zoology,  embryology,  bacteriology. 

Latin,  Greek,  music,  art 

normal 

normal 


normal  ... 
university 


lit.,  sei.,  Fr.,  Ger,,  draw,,  gymnast.,  needlework,  dancinj 
medicine,  phanniK  y,  dentistry 


ii'iisic,  physical  cultnro  

elocution,  oratory,  physical  culture,  iriusic,  literature 
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a 
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> 

« 

3 

1 

« 

1 

£ 

u 
(D 

5 
o 

Other  educational  facilities 

BUILDINGS 

No. 

•a 

3 
u 
a> 

.a 

a 

3 

z, 

o 
o 

ja 
o 

CO 

>. 

a 
O 

SI 

a 

Oh 

41 
4? 

10  000 

y 

mus.  exp.  sta.  fields 

3 

y 

43 

44 

1 
1 

1 

n 
n 

n 

y 

u 

45 

0 
1000 

46 

y 

Phil,  museuuis,  etc . .... 

y 

47 

48 

y 
y 

u 

none 

4Q 

coll.  greenhouses,  farm 

8 
2 

n 
n 

n 

50 

0 

none 

n 

51 

mas.  lib.  and  observ 

5^ 



5S 

1 

54 

55 

n 

n 

56 

57 

2  600 
42  654 

y 

y 

y 

Cincinnati  mus 

2 

4 

y 
y 

58 

mus.  gard.  observ. 

59 

60 

61 

y 

museum.........   ....    ...... . 

6*^ 

coll,  museum 

4 
3 

1 
5 

6 

2 

12 

y 
y 

63 

15  000 

museum 

64 

65 

y 

n 

y 

y 

n 

66 

univ.  collections.-.. ..... 

67 

u 

68 

0 

y 
y 
y 

y 
y 

69 

n 

70 

13  000 

Chicago  mus 

8 

2 
17 

71 

fields 

n 

,  y 

y 

72 
78 

300  000 

museums,  galleries,  etc 

74 

y 

y 

Rockford  coll.  mus 

3 
2 

12 
1 

n 
n 

y 

n 

n 

75 

1000 

y 

76 

mus.  observ.  gym 

77 

y 

78 

79 

80 
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Work  of 

this  year  compared 

with  last 


good I  J.  H.  Washburn,  Kingston  R.  I. 

E.  R.  Kiess,  Hughesville  Pa. 

J.  H.  Keener,  Lawrenceville  N.  J. 

M.  D.  Berlitz.  1122  Broadway  New  York. 

Isaac  Hassler,  box  825,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


consid.  increase  

improvement 


20%  increase 


S.  S.  Neff,  Odd  Fellows  temple,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


C.  C.  Tindal,  Dover  Del. 

!  R.  L.  Werntz,  Annapolis  Md. 

better  work H.  M.  Browne,  Hampton  iiist.  Hampton  Va. 

probably  largest W.  A.  Jenkins,  Portsmouth  Va. 

W.  A.  Lambeth,  Va.  uuiv.  Charlottesville  Va. 

J.  W.  Mallet,  Va.  univ.  Charlottesville  Va. 

I  T.  F.Hall,  1312  Chani)»lain  bldg,  Chicago  111. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Chajielbill  N.  C. 

H.  P.  Anderson,  :}  W.  29th  st.  New  York 

W.  R.  Payne,  Monteagle  Teun. 


about  same . , 


J.  H.  Gest,  Cincinnati  O. 

W.  C.  Benton,  Cin.  univ.  Cincinnati  O. 

about  same W.  H.  Brett,  Public  library,  Cleveland  O. 

C.  W.  Taneyhill,  Port  Clinton  O. 


much  better  . . 
about  same... 
good  increase . 


much  better, 
decrease  


F.  Anderegg,  Oberlin  O. 
C.  M.  Copeland,  Athens  O. 
J.  H.  Grove,  Delawai-e  O. 
J.  H.  Dickasou,  Wooster  O. 

Joseph  Swain,  Blooniington,  lud. 

C.  H.  Eigenmanu,  Blooniington,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Snyder,  La  Grange,  lud. 

O.  S.  Cook,  378  Wabash  av.  Chicago  111. 

F.  W.  Parker,  1931  Deming  pi.  Chicago  111. 


less ;  William  Schoch,  (3329  Stewart  av.  Chicago  111. 


attend,  less,  more  int. 
33%  increase 

inif)rovemont 


B.  L.  McFad.len,  Havana  111. 

Ella  Boynton,  390  Ontario  st.  Chicago  111. 

H.  H.  Brown,  1003  State  st.  Chicago  111. 

E.  G.  De.xter,  Urbana,  111. 

Miss  >L  K.  Pierce,  521  Wal)aHli  av.  Chicago  111. 

Kt'v.  W.  H.  Hartmaii,  Forre.ston  111. 

P.  P.  Burroughs,  Stein  way  ball,  Chicago  111. 

D.  A.  Straw,  Wlicaton  III". 
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SUMMER 


NAME 


Place 


Bay  view  summer  university 

Beuton  Harbor  college  and  normal 

Columbian  Catholic  summer  school 

Grand  Rapids  kindergarten  train,  seh. 
Michigan  university 

Michigan  university  law  s.  s 

Petoskey  normal  school 

Lake  Geneva  student  conference 

Monona  Lake  assembly 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec'l  inst.  and  training  sch 

Y,  W.  C.  A.  summer  conference 

Wisconsin  university 

Summer  school  for  lib.  training 

Minnesota  univ.  summer  school 

Drake  university  s.  s.  of  methods 

Iowa  state  normal  school 

Western  normal  college 

Missouri  univ.  summer  school......... 

Western  states 

Kansas  state  normal  school 

Ottawa  Chautauqua  assembly 

Nebraska  university  summer  session 

Lake  Madison  Chautauqua 

State  teachers  training  school 

Montana  univ.  biological  station 

Colorado  Chautauqua  ass'n 

Denver  normal  and  prep,  school 

Greeley  summer  school 

Rocky  mountain  Chautauqua  assem 

Pacific  states 

California  university 

Hopkins  seaside  laboratorySi 

Longbeach  Chautauqua  s.  s 

Pacific  Grove  Chautauqua  assem 

Throop  polytechnic  inst.  s.  s 

Willamette  valley  Chautauqua 

Foreign  countries 
Edinburgh  s.  s.  of  mod.  languages^^ 


Bay  view  Mich 

Beuton  Harbor  Mich. 

Detroit  Mich 

Grand  Rapids  Mich  . . 
Ann  Arbor  Mich 

Ann  Arbor  Mich 

Petoskey  Mich 

Lake  Geneva  Wis. ... 

Madison  Wis 

Lake  Geneva  Wis.... 

Lake  Geneva  Wis.  ... 

Madison  Wis 

Madison  Wis 

Minneapolis  Minn.... 
Des  Moines  la....... 

Cedarfalls  la 

Shenandoah  la 

Columbia  Mo 

Emporia  Kan 

Ottawa  Kan 

Lincoln  Neb 

Lake  Madison  S.  D  . . 

Wahpeton  N.  D 

Big  Forks  Mont 

Boulder  Col 

Denver  Col 

Greeley  Col 

Glen  Park  Col 

Berkeley  Cal 

Pacific  Grove  Cal 

Longbeach  Cal 

Pacific  Grove  Cal 

Pasadena  Cal 

Oregon  City  Or 

Edinburgh  Scot.. 
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ID 

2 
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o 

V 

o 

u 

DATE  OF 

INSTRUCT- 
ORS 

STUDENTS 

•o 

a 

fl 
a< 
a. 
O 

tic 

a 

1 

o 

a 

! 

NO.  OF 

OCCUPATION 

il 

■a 

a 
s 
o 

1 

a 

a 

a 
1 

E 

® 

,£3 

1 

a 
« 

0) 

u 

0 

1885 

'1892 
1896 
1892 

11  Jl 

27  My 

10  Jl 

5  Jl 

2  Jl 

24  Je 

15  Ag 

6Ag 

lAg 

30  Ag 

11  Ag 

19  Ag 

18 

5 

18 

"38" 

11 
4 
0 

10 

65412 

150 

700 

"'46212 

5312 

81 

180 

2  300 
84 

82 

1895 
1891 
1894 

1895 

?300 

64 

180 

?200 

20 

105 

83 

84 

85 

86 

1888 

87 

1890 
1880 

"isso' 

1886 
"1893" 

15  Je 

?  Jl 
26  Jl 

29  Je 
2  Jl 
9  Jl 

30  Jl 
18  Je 

T 
9  Je 
4  Je 

7  Je 

24  Je 

?  Ag 

26  Ag 

9  Jl 
10  Ag 
31  Ag 

24  Ag 
28  Jl 

? 
3Ag 

25  Ag 

8Ag 

20 

.... 

426 

10 

416 



88 
89 

1884 

12 

4 
47 

9 
6 
2 

86 
'"224" 

"i '63212 

200 

138 
178 
256 

120 

90 

1890 

406 

110 

40 

91 

1887 
1895 
1891 

175 

2 

121  1  38 

1  ;  37 

1 

92 
93 
94 

18Q0 

17 

17 
18 
13 

11 

6 

12 
4 

3 

425 
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183 
182 

233 

95 

1897 

...... 

96 

1883 

35 

97 

1895 

98 

1890 

99 

1878 

100 

1893 
1890 

9  Je 

20  J) 

10 

2 

98    147 

1 

1 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

1895 
1899 

1898 

"1898 
1897 

16  Jl 

4  Ag 

4  Jl 

10  Je 
?  Je 

5  Jl 

10  Ag 
IS 
9Ag 

14  Jl 
?  Ag 

15  Ai 

4 
3 

10 

7 
2 
5 

2512 
6 

5 
7 
2 

2 

'26' 

9 

10 
9 

100 

8 

98 

7 

12 
4 

..... 

1894 
1895 

71 

203 

190 
3 

84 
17 



106 
107 

1894 

6 
.... 

3 
2 

20     40 

108 

1899 

43312 

109 

1892 

11  Je 

16  Jl 
23  Jl 
13  Ag 

21  Jl 

10  Ag 
3Ag 

7S 

8 

44 

110 

111 
112 

1894 

1878 

1900 
1893 

6   ;     41 

46 

1 



113 
114 

1886 

115 
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STUDENTS 

NUMBER  OP 

NUMBER  FROM 

CD 

U 

o 
"5 

a 

> 

i 

£ 
o 
a 

n 
3 

(0 

b 

3 

w 

» 

IS 

a 
m 

§ 
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a 

■n 
9 

m 

a 
« 

a 
®* 

n 

<D 

u 

1 

O 

No. 

s 

CO 
(D 

o 

09 

.SB 

1 

§ 

e 
g 

81 

58 

8 
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2 

3 

10 
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? 
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0 

3 

8? 

10 

8S 

12 
3 

7 

?2  088 

81 

342 

9 
10 
87 

64" 

0 
3 

5 

8-1 

8f) 

2 

86 

87 

88 

426 

89 

90 

7 

79 

? 

400 

31 

3 

1 

91 

9'> 

338 
40 

6 

93 

2 

90 

4 

9'! 

95 

96 

many 
many 

97 

?10 

14 



14 

2 

97 

0 

361 
437 

0 
1 

98 

360 

99 

100 

101 

. 

10'> 

103 

110 
17 

30 

16 

101 

6 

IOt 

?20 

75   5 

30 

12 

106 

1 

1 

107 

108 

500 

5 

35 
5 

10 

.... 

3 

20 

109 

110 

111 

3 

20 

25 

? 

112 

113 

47 

5 

114 

115 
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FEES 

Board  a  week 

ARsociated 
with  religious 
denominations 

Q 

& 

u 

o 
u 

< 

Single  course 

3 
u 

No. 

$6  .  .-20  .  . 

$.40 
'""25' 

$3  .  .-6  .  . 

1  50-4  .  . 
7  .  .-15  .  . 
2  50-  5  . . 

2  .  .-4  .  . 

2  50-5  .  . 

81 

$12  .  . 
5  .  . 

20   .  .39 

15  .  . 

35  .  . 

8? 

Catholic 

83 

84 

85 

f^(^ 

87 

$.60 

5  .  . 

2  .  . 

7  .  . 
2  .  .-5  .  . 
«  . .-6  75 

7  .  .-9  .  . 

4  .  .-7  .  . 

5  .  .-7  .  . 
2  50-5  .  . 

2  25-3  . . 

3  .  .-3  25 

1  65-2  75 

2  .  .-4  .  . 

1  65-2  75 

2  50-3  50 

88 

25 

2  . 

89 

90 

5  .  . 
15  .  . 

15  .  . 
I  .  .*o 
11  .  . 

4  .  . 
8  80 

5  .  . 

91 



92 
93 
94 
95 

Di8cipleB  of  Christ 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 

109 
110 

111 

13  .  . 
2  .  . 

10  .  . 

0 

0 

10  .  . 

3  .  .^  .  . 

5  .  .-8  .  . 

7  .  . 

3  .  .-5  .  . 

3  50-5  .  . 
8  .  .-10  .  . 

4  .  .-G  50 

5  .  .-7  .  . 

5  .  .-10  .  . 
5  .  .-7  .  . 
4  50-6  50 

1 

5  .  . 

.25 

50 

20  .  . 

20  .  . 
3  .  . 

""'.25' 

10  .  . 

25  .  ." 

3  .  .-5  .  . 

.25 

1  .  . 

2  50 
15  .  . 

112 

113 

114 

115 
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ANY  SnPPOET 
FROM 

Admission  requirements 

No. 

5 

a 

a 
1 

i 
§ 

s 

Classes  to  whom  instruction 
is  offered 

81 

y 

y 
y 
y 
y 

y 

• 

H?, 

largely  teachers 

all 

83 

84 

kinderg.  stud,  and  teach... 
teachers  and  students 

85 

... 

y 

86 

high  8ch.  tr.  or  equiv...... 

87 

88 

Y.  M,  C.  A.  student  workers 

89 

all 

90 

y 

active  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mem 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  ....... 

91 

Christian  workers  ... ...... 

9'?. 

y 

y 
y 
y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

... 

y43 

y 
y 

y 

same  as  univ......  ........ 

93 
94 

lib.  exper.  or  position 

high  sch.  course...... 

librarians 

teachers. . 

95 

none  ...... ...... . 

teachers 

96 

97 

teach,  cert,  or  equiv 

none 

teachers 

teachers  and  students...... 

98 

.  -  - 

y 

none  ...... 

teachers . . 

99 

same  as  nor,  sch 

teachers  . 

100 

101 

y 

... 

... 

y 

10? 

103 

y 

... 

y 

y 

none  ......  .. . 

teachers  in  county 

104 

105 

y 

y 

teachers  and  others  . ...... 

106 

teachers  and  students...... 

107 

delinquent  students 

108 

y 

109 

teachers  and  students . . 

110 

y 

y 

y 
y 

teach.,  stud.,  investigators. 

111 

teachers  .. ......  ...... 

11"^ 

113 

y 

manual  training  teachers.. 

114 

115 
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Subjects 


11 
.2  >- 


M  o 

a   0) 

S  ' 


a  « 
SB 


No. 


lang.,  sci.,  phys.  cult.,  music,  tennis,  draw.,  Bible,  etc. 

normal,  general , 

psychology,  t-duc.  sociology,  lit 

kindergarten,  principles  and  methods 

university 


law. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 


99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 


109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 


115 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  topics . 

Bible  study 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  topics. 


universitj' 

library  economy 

university 

normal 


normal 

normal 

language,  mathematics,  drawing,  science,  shopwork,  hist. 


normal 


literature,  history,  science,  languages 


normal 

natural  history 
general  ^ 


normal 

common  and  normal 

C.  L.  S.  C.  topics,  Bible,  sci.,  kindergarten,  phy.  tr.  oratory,  etc. 


university 

zool.,  bot.,  embryology,  compar.  morphology,  histology 

Chautauqua  assembly  toj)ics 

science,  art,  elocution,  cookery,  photography 

manual  training 
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o 
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1 

ta 
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s 

O 

other  educational  facilities 

BUILDINGS 

No. 

■a 

CO 
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B 
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■a 
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O 

1 

o 

81 

?3  000 

500 

0 

250 

145  460 

y 

y 

y 

museums 

7 
1 

1 

1 

? 

8« 

y 
n 
n 

83 

museum. 

y 

y 

84 

85 

uaiv.  collections...... 

86 

87 

88 

4 

n 

89 

90 

y 

5 

y 

91 

93 

60  000 

700 

75  000 

7  000 

12  000 

?600 

30  000 

15  000 

y 
y 
y 
y 

y 
y 

mus,  and  observatory.. 

6 

y 

93 

94 

exp.  sta.  equip.,  parks 

7 
3 

3 
2 

8 

2 

95 

state  hist,  bldg 

y 

y 
y 

y 

y 

96 

museum 

97 

98 

99 

y 

100 

101 

45  000 

y 

museums  . 

8 

10^ 

103 

0 

n 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

2 

u 

y 

n 
n 

y 

n 

104 

105 

50 
400 

y 

y 

n 

106 

museum 

y 

n 

107 

none  .. .  ...... ......  ...... 

108 

109 

110 

y 
y 

2 

6 
3 

2 

y 

n 
n 

y 

111 

none.........     .          

y 

111^ 

mus.  gard.  lab 

113 

1700 

y 

none 

114 

115 
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Work  of 

this  year  compared 

with  last 


Executive  oflBcer 


No. 


attend,  less,  more  int. 

increase 

increase 

increase 

attend.  61%  lar<;er. .. 


good  increase. 


10%  better 
increase  ... 
increase ... 


good  increase. 


stronj^er 

mucU  better 
favorably 


15%  gain... 
satisfactorv 
40%  gain.:. 


about  same 


not  as  good 


C.  E.  Barr,  111  Oswego  st.  Albion  Mich. 

G.  J.  Edgcumbe,  Benton  Harbor  Mich. 

J.  I.  Ilartigau,  1957  St  Anthony  av.  St  Paul  Minn. 

Chira  Wheeler,  23  Fountain  st.  Grand  Rapids  Micb 

E.  H.  Mensel,  721  Monroe  st.  Ann  Arbor  Mich. 


E.  F.  Johnson,  Ann  Arbor  Mich. 
K.  E.  Graves,  Petoskey  Mich. 
E.  T.  Colton,  45  Ass'u  bldg.  Evanston  111. 
J.  E.  Mosely,  M.'idison  Wis. 
good  increase J.  W.  Hansel,  705  La  Salle  st.  Chicago  111. 


much  better 

better 

good  increase 


E.  A.  Birge,  Madison  Wis. 

Cornelia  Marvin,  Madison  Wis. 

D.  L.  Kieble,  Minn.  univ.  Minneapolis  Minn. 

H.  M.  Bell,  1091  26th  st.  Des  Moines  la, 

H.  H.  Searley,  Cedarfalls  la.    ; 
J.  M.  Hussey,  Shenandoah  la. 
J.  C.  Jones,  Columbia  Mo. 


S.  Newman,  Emporia  Kan. 
J.  J.  Clark,  Ottawa  Kan. 

J.  S.  Dales,  Lincoln  Neb. 
R.  B.  McLennon,  Madison  S.  D. 
O.  J.  Ilagen.  Wahpeton  N.  D. 
M.  .J.  Elrod,  Missoula  Mont. 
J.  W.  Freeman,  Denver  Col. 

Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Col. 

G.  C.  Stockton,  1202  11th  st.  Greeley  Col. 

V.  M.  Priestley,  1742  Downing  av.  Denver  Col. 


G.  C.  Price,  Stanford  university  Cal. 

G.  K.  Crow,  1012  W.  7th  st.  Los  Angles  Cal. 

T.  Filben,  Pacific  Grove  Cal. 

A.  R.  Ciiainberiain,  Pasadena  Cal. 

J.  W.  Gray,  Oregon  City  Or. 


81 

82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 


100 

101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 

107 
108 


109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 


115 
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SUMMER 


No. 


NAME 


Place 


116  Cambridge   summer  meeting 

117  L.  A.  U.  K.  northwestern  branch , 

118  Oxford  lectures  to  clergy 

119  St  David's  college 

120  Greifswald  univ.  ferienkurse 

121  Jena  university 

122  Cours  de  vacauces  de  1'  alliance  frangaise 

123  Atlantic  prov.  of  Canada  s.  s.  of  sci 

124  Sommarkursena  i  Upsala 


Cambridge  Eng. . 
Lancashire  Eng. . 

Oxford  Eng 

Lampeter  Wales. 
Greifswald  Ger. . . 

Thuringia  Ger... 

Paris  France 

Bear  River  N.  S. 
Upsala  Sweden  .. 
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116 

28  6d 

117 

118 

$2  50 
5  .. 

$6   .  . 
$4  .  .-6  .  . 

6  . .-7  .  . 

119 

$1  25-7  50 

120 

1?1 

^?,'>, 

2  50 

1  .  .-2  .  . 

3  .  .-5  .  . 
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ANY  SUPPORT 
FROM 

Admission  requirements 

No. 
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QQ 

Classes  to  whom  instruction 
is  offereS 

116 

117 

y 

library  work 

library  assistants  .     ...  .. 

118 

119 

Ch.  of  Eng.and  Wales  clergy 
all 

T^O 

^?^ 

none  . . .. . . .. .... 

teachers  and  students ...... 

^?,?. 

1^3 
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... 

... 
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none  ...... ...... 

public  school  teachers  .*.... 
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SCHOOLS   (continued) 
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116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 


theologie 

German  language,  literature,  history. 


sci.,  lit.,  hist.,  theol.,  pedagogy,  Ger 

French  language,  literature  and  institutions 

nat.  sci,,  lit.,  kindergarten,  eloc,  music,  hygiene. 
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1  No  session  1900. 

2  Work  begins  1901. 

3  Managed  by  faculty  of  Cobb  divinity  school. 

4  No  session  in  1900  on  account  of  absence  of  director  In  Europe.  Work  will  be  continued  next 
summer  under  the  name  Conference  school  of  comparative  religion.  Work  Is  related  to  winter 
courses  of  Cambridge  (Mass.)  conference. 

5  One  of  dep'ts  of  American  Inst,  of  applied  music,  New  York. 

6  No  session  in  1900,  but  one  in  1901. 

7  Only  library  dep't  of  school  to  be  continued. 

8  Of  B.  I.  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

9  Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute  furnishes  all  Industrial  teachers,  buildings  and 
equipment  free  of  charge.  An  important  conference  on  negro  race  problems  is  held  while  the  sum- 
mer Institute  is  In  session,  at  which  time  some  of  the  most  prominent  colored  people  of  the  country 
speak  on  topics  of  practical  Interest. 

10  Under  auspices  of  Cleveland  public  library. 

11  Instructors  are  included  in  students. 

12  Men  and  women. 

23  Almost  entirely  teachers  and  students. 

14  $5  matriculation  fee  for  students  not  previously  registered  in  university;  $5  gymnasium  fee 
optional. 

15  New  York  teachers  taking  nature  study  pay  no  fee. 

16  Including  board. 

17  New  York  students,  no  fee;  others  $20. 

18  Nonresidents  of  state  $5. 

19  Members  of  Jewish  Chautauqua  society,  free;  membership  In  society  varies  from  $1  to  $100  a 
year. 

20  $1.50  a  week. 

21  $20  a  month. 

22  $5  a  month. 

23  Cost  from  home  to  home  for  the  session  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  including  railroads,  hotels, 
busses,  washing,  etc. 

24  No  appropriation  but  work  done  by  state  library  staff. 

25  From  Peabody  educational  fund,  through  state  of  Virginia. 
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Work  of 

this  year  compared 

with  last 


Executive  officer 


No. 


attend,  less,  int.  equal. 


G.  T.  Shaw,  Athenaeum,  Liverpool  Eng. 
B.  J.  Kidd,  12  Chalput  Road,  Oxford  Eng. 
Le  J.  M.  Bebb,  St  David's  coll.  Lampeter  Wales 
Theodor  Siebs,  Greifswald  univ.  Greifswald  Ger. 


116 
117 

118 
119 
120 


increase j  Frau  Dr  Schnetger,  Gartenstrasse  2  Jena,  Ger.  121 

L.  Dufonrmantelle,  45  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris  France    122 

advance J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island    123 

I  I  124 


26  Only  those  candidates  are  admitted  who  are  already  doing  creditable  library  worfe  or  are  under 
definite  appointment  to  a  position.  Entrance  examinations  are  not  required,  but  candidates  are 
expected  to  have  completed  a  full  high  school  course  or  Its  equivalent  as  a  minimum  basis  of 
general  education. 

27  For  appointees  to  Naval  academy,  Westpolnt,  and  for  candidates  for  scientific  course  In 
college. 

28  Assistants  and  eligible  applicants  for  positions  In  Cleveland  public  library.  If  these  do  not  fill 
class  to  limit,  selections  are  made  from  among  other  applicants  who  have  liad  experience  In  library 
work. 

29  Department  of  American  Institute  of  applied  music.  New  York. 

30  S'o  session  in  I&OI. 

31  Part  of  Stanford  university. 

32  Discontinued  during  1900  on  account  of  summer  assembly  at  Paris. 

34  Mostly  teachers  and  students. 

35  Nearlv  all. 

36  $1.50  a  week. 

37  Hereafter  no  fee  except  for  library,  $1,  and  for  laboratory. 

38  $15  for  half  the  summer. 

39  $12  a  month,  $1  a  week;  special  students,  special  rate^. 

40  University  section  only.  In  laboratory  courses,  cost  of  material  Is  charged;  In  physical  cul- 
ture, cooking  and  kindergarten,  suftlcient  fees  to  pay  cost  of  Instruction. 

41  InvesilKators  free. 

42  Includes  all  expenses. 

•Vi  State  ciinimisslon  bears  expenses  If  fees  are  not  sufficient. 

41  The  summer  school  was  originally  started  to  provide  means  for  those  who  had  failed  In  college 
work  or  were  deficient  In  college  entrance  requirements,  to  make  up  back  work.  In  1895  It  was  put 
on  the  basis  on  which  It  now  stands,  that  Is,  of  furnishing  means  rather  to  teachers  than  to  the  class 
of  students  Just  mentioned. 

45  Summer  school  is  still  continued  by  some  departments  but  no  statistics  are  preserved  In  con- 
dition to  be  tabulated. 

46  Supported  In  part  by  the  Maine  Chautauqua  union. 

47  No  charge  to  residents  or  teachers  of  Maine. 
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Answers  to  questions  28-29 

Each  answer  is  preceded  by  number  given  institution  in  table. 

Q  28-29  What  (credentials  do  you  give  and  what  are  the  requirements  for 
each?  What,  if  any,  academic  credit  is  allowed  your  credentials  by  any  schools 
or  colleges? 

New  York 

3  Certificates  of  attendance  at  lectures. 

4  No  credentials.     Syracuse  university  allows  somewhat. 

5  None. 

6  Certificates  1)  of  attendance,  2)  of  proficiency,  based  on  examination. 
Pull  credit  by  appropriate  faculties  of  Columbia  university. 

7  1)  Certificate  of  attendance  for  those  who  pass  no  examinations,  2) 
certificate  of  attendance  and  marks  for  those  who  take  examinations. 
Columbia  gives  credit  as  well. 

9  None. 

10  Certificates  to  those  who  complete  a  course  satisfactorily.     No  credit. 

13  Certificate  stating  that  the  summer  course  has  been  completed  is 
awarded  to  each  student  who  does  the  work  of  the  course  satisfactorily 
and  also  passes  the  examination.     No  credit. 

14  Certificate  of  having  passed  the  individual  course;  no  diploma.  Re- 
quirements for  each  course  fixed  by  professor  in  charge.  Credit  in  school 
of  pedagogy-  college  and  school  of  applied  science  for  courses  which  are 
equivalent  to  courses  given  in  those  schools. 

16  None  for  summer  course.     Have  not  asked  any  credit. 

Other  states 

21  Certificate  of  attendance  given,  on  application,  by  the  state.  Require- 
ment is  enrolment  and  attendance  on  tw'o  courses  for  full  session.  No 
credit. 

26  1)  Diploma  in  each  department  to  students  who  complete  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty  the  three  years  work  required  in  each  course. 
2)  Certificate  of  attendance  and  attainment  to  all  students  who  complete 
the  work  of  the  first  year,  and  to  all  who  complete  the  work  of  the 
second  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty.  No  credit,  but  the  diploma 
and  certificate  of  the  institute  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  special  teachers 
examinations  in  music  in  some  states. 

28  Certificate  for  each  course  satisfactorily  completed.  Some  of  the 
courses  may  be  counted  for  the  bachelor's  degrees  by  students  in  Harvard 
university. 

81  No  credentials.  University  of  Chicago  allows  credit  for  a  full 
course.     At  some  othea-  institutions  credit  is  given  for  courses. 

32  Certificate  of  work  done. 

34  Required  for  degree  in  geodetic.  Option  of  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering. 

35  Good  standing  at  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology.  No  credit 
is  asked. 

36  Diploma  on  completion  of  full  course;  certificate  of  amount  done  at 
any  period  of  course. 

39  None. 
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41  Cei'tificate  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  coui'se,  if  exam- 
ination is  passed;  certificate  of  attendance,  if  simply  attended.     No  credit. 

45  Certilicate  is  granted  to  those  who  complete  classwork. 

46  We  occasionally  give  a  certificate  stating  work  and  standing  of 
student.     At  close  of  two  years  of  40  weeks  we  give  a  diploma. 

48  None. 

49  Certificates  for  literary  and  for  industrial  work  are  given  to  all  who 
complete  the  courses  with  credit.  These  certificates  admit  colored  teach- 
ers to  the  public  schools  in  Virginia  without  examination. 

50  Certificate  of  attendance  when  it  is  regular  and  for  the  entire  time. 
No  credit. 

57  Statement  of  courses  attended. 

58  Credit  on  university  books  for  work  of  university  grade. 

59  Simply  statement  of  work  done.     No  credit. 

62  Statement  of  courses  taken  if  desired.  Oberlin  college  gives  credit 
for  work  done  in  summer  school,  two  and  one  half  hours  a  week  for  a 
semester  for  each  five  hour  course. 

63  Same  as  for  other  work  of  Ohio  university. 

64  The  work  of  the  summer  school  is  credited  on  college  course  in  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university. 

65  Certificate  of  work  to  all  who  desire  it,  free.  Our  work  is  accepted 
by  all  Ohio  colleges. 

66  We  give  university  credit.  The  work  of  the  summer  term  is  ihe 
same  as  that  of  any  otlier  term  and  the  instructors  are  members  of  the 
regular  faculty.  We  understand  that  the  credit  given  for  this  term's  work 
is  accepted  in  other  colleges  the  same  as  credit  given  for  work  of  other 
terms. 

67  Credit  is  given  for  all  work  satisfactorily  completed  as  if  the  work 
had  been  done  at  the  university  (Ind.).    Full  credit  in  Indiana  university. 

68  Certificate  from  Island  Park  assembly;  C.  L.  S.  C.  diploma;  Bay  view 
reading  circle  diploma. 

69  1)  Diploma  in  each  department  to  students  who  complete  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty  the  three  years  work  required  in  each  course; 
2)  certificate  of  attendance  and  atlaiument  to  aU  ijupils  who  complete  the 
work  of  the  first  year,  and  to  all  who  complete  the  work  of  the  second 
year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty.  No  credit,  but  the  diploma  and 
certificate  of  the  institute  are  adopted  in  lieu  of  si>ecial  teachers  examina- 
tions iu  music  in  some  states. 

70  Certificate  of  attendance,  merely  stating  that  student  attended  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  took  certain  courses. 

71  Certificate  of  attendance  at  end  of  course. 

72  None,  except  diploma  for  completion  of  work  for  degree  of  bachelor, 
master  or  doctor  or  bachelor  of  divinitj-.  Kegular  university  credit  is 
given. 

76  To  such  as  matriculate  in  the  university  we  give  credits  for  work 
done.     All  colleges  accept  our  credits. 

77  Certificate  of  attendance  to  all;  certificate  to  those  passing  first  and 
second  year  examinations;  diploma  to  those  who  complete  the  three  years 
course  and  pass  faculty  examination. 

81  Individual  teachers  may  give  personal  statements  of  work  done  by 
students.  I'he  sdifiol,  as  such,  gives  none.  Credit  allowed  by  colleges 
for   work   done   iiiuifi-  tlidr  own   fMi'ulty   representatives. 
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82  Certificates  for  courses  and  diplomas  for  whole  work.  Credits 
allowed  for  preparatory  work  for  Micliigau  university,  Michigan  normal 
■college  and  several  other  such  institutions. 

83  None. 

84  Certificate  on  completion  of  nine  months'  or  first  year's  work;  diploma 
on  completion  of  18  months  or  second  year's  work;  normal  diploma  on 
completion  of  third  year's  work.  Other  training  schools  accept  work 
done  at  our  school,  training  schools  of  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 

85  Credit  toward  a  university  degree  to  all  matriculated  students. 

90  Cei-tificate   on    completion    of   1)    15  full   courses   in   the   secretarial 
department,  2)  20  full  courses  in  the  physical  department.     No  credit. 
93  Certificate  to  students  who  do  satisfactory  work. 

95  Certificates  of  attendance. 

96  Statement  of  work  done  if  specially  wanted.  Same  as  other  terms 
of  the  school  year  as  we  do  the  same  work  approximately. 

97.  Statement  of  work  done  by  each.  All  western  schools  give  credit 
in  full  for  all  work  done  by  us. 

98  All  work  is  credited  by  the  University  of  ^Missouri. 

99  Full  credit  for  work  done  in  state  and  other  universities  and  normal 
schools. 

101  At  pi'esent  only  credits  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

103  No  credentials  are  given,  only  certificate  of  attendance.     No  credit. 

104  Give  credit  on  university  (Mont.)  record  to  all  who  desire  it. 

106  Certificate  of  attendance  and  studies  pursued.  State  luiiversity  and 
State  preparatory  give  credit  for  work  done  with  us. 

107  Statement  of  standing  accepted  by  Greeley  public  aud  Colorado 
state  noniuil  scliools.     Must  fulfil  requirements  of  these  institutions. 

108  Regular  Chautauqua  diploma;  Bible  normal  diploma. 

110  Full   credit  at  Leland   Stanfoi-d  jr  univei-sity. 

111  None. 

113  All  work  done  so  as  to  meet  reciuirements  is  given  credit  on  books 
of  institute  and  students  may  enter  regular  courses  at  any  time.  Cer- 
tificate covering  work  done  will  be  awarded  each  student.  Such  credit 
allowed  as  would  be  if  the  Avork  were  done  in  regular  school  year. 
Graduates  from   institution  admitted  to  best  colleges. 

Foreign'  countries 

117  Our  students  do  not  sit  for  any  examination  Init  they  are  requested 
to  send  in  full  reports  of  the  lectures  they  attend  and  two  prizes  are 
awarded  for  the  best  two  reports.  No  academic  credit  is  allowed  but  an 
assistant  Avho  has  carried  off  a  prize  would  of  course  be  more  favorably 
viewed  by  library  committees  when  making  an  appointment. 

120  Credential  which  attests  the  work  of  the  single  lectures. 

121  Certificate  of  attendance  only  is  given.  The  certificate  is  useful  to 
teachers  as  credential. 

123  Certificate  of  proficiency,  partly  from  written  examination,  partly 
from  results  of  observations  tabulated,  partly  from  apparatus  made  for 
teaching  natural  sciences.  Mt  Allison  imiversity,  Lakeville  N.  B.  and 
Truro  normal  school,  Nova  Scotia,  accept  certificate  of  summer  school  in 

lieu  of  examination   in   any   subject   in    their  matriculation  examination 

taught  at  summer  school. 
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Summary  of  table.     Followiiifi;   outline    shows    distribution    of 
schools  with  dates  of  organization. 


LOCATION 

1868-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891-95 

1896-1901 

No.  of 

schools 

New  York 

1 

5 
1 

4 

1 
1 

""2" 

1 
4 

3 

4 
2 
9 

2 

1 

9 
8 
5 
16 
5 
3 
4 

5 
5 

6" 

2 
2 
2 

2na 

Otlior  northeastern  states 

Sotithoi'u                         "     

Nortb  central                 "     

Western                           "     

Pacific                               "       

26 
10 
42 
10 
6 

Foreign    countries 

2 

10 

Total 

13 

7 

22 

50 

22 

124 

a  Only  112  schools  gave  date  of  organization  so  these  totals  do  not  agree  with  the  other  figures. 

Northeastern  states  including  New  York  have  46  schools. 
New  York  leading  with  20  is  followed  bv  Massachusetts  with  15. 
Of  the  42  in  north  central  states  12  are  in  Illinois,  8  in  Ohio,  7  in 
Michigan  and  G  in  Wisconsin.  In  southern  states  Virginia  has 
4  and  North  Carolina  3.  Colorado  claims  4  in  the  western 
states  and  in  the  Pacific  region  5  of  the  6  are  in  California,  the 
other  being  in  Oregon.  13  schools  were  begun  before  1880;  29 
b(  tween  1880  and  1890,  and  72  since  1890. 

The  suninier  session  is  one  of  the  regular  terms  in  14  univer- 
sities, as  follows:  Columbia,  Cornell,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Indiana,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Montana  (biologic  station),  Stanford 
(Hopkins  seaside  laboratory).  In  2  the  work  was  begun  before 
1S90;  in  12  during  the  last  decade,  G  in  the  first  half  and  6  in  the 
second  ]i;iir.  It  is  also  a  part  of  Ihe  regular  work  of  2  training 
schools,  2  state  normal  schools  and  1  ])()1\  technic  institute.  In 
0  universities.  2  colleges  and  12  other  educational  institutions 
llie  sumiiier  wdik  is  connected  with  the  iiistitulioii  but  is  not  a 
regular  ]iart  of  it. 

7  schools  are  associated  with  some  religious  denomination: 
2  Roman  calliolic,  and  1  each  Methodist,  Uaptist,  Jewish,  Epia- 
<  npai   and    I  >isci|i|cs  of  <  ■lirisi . 

17  schools  in  ilx-  liiind  Si.itcs  give  crrJifn-aie  of  attendance 
or  simjil'-  >i;iiciii(iii  ot  woik  done;  ;'.7  give  cert  ilicate  (»f  pi'o- 
ficiencv  or  cit^dil  in  iiisl  iln  I  ion  wilh  wliicli  conned  rd ;  10  give 
diplomas;  !»  issue  no  cert  itica  t  es  or  (li|iloinas. 

Financial  siip|toit  is  \vholl\  or  pniily  from  foUowin-:  sources: 
fees  55,  stale  20,  endowmeiii    '.\,  and   religious  deiioMiina  t  ion   1. 
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Most  have  no  special  admission  requirements.  Several  say 
"ability  to  do  work";  in  a  few  cases  the  applicants  must  be 
teachers.  In  most  of  the  universities  where  the  session  is  Q 
regular  term,  others  than  matriculated  students  are  admitted, 
though  of  course  only  the  latter  receive  credit  on  the  university 
books  for  work  done. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whom  the  work  is  intended  for. 
the  majority  of  those  answ^ering  say  teachers.  In  19  schools 
syllabuses  are  used.  47  have  classwork  or  discussion.  34  pro- 
vide for  observation  or  practice  of  teaching.  37  have  school 
libraries;  53  have  other  libraries  available.  In  33  cases  build- 
ings used  are  owned  by  the  school;  10  others  say  that  rent  is 
charged.  60  print  some  matter  regularly;  12  this  year  have 
isiSTied  something  besides. 

In  comparing  this  year  with  last,  50  report  increase  or  im- 
provement; 5  say  the  work  is  about  the  same;  4  that  it  shows  a 
decrease,  and  4  state  that  while  attendance  is  less  interest  is 
greater. 

Schools  discontinued 

The  following  schools  reported  discontinuance.  We  quote 
from  letters  or  blanks. 

New  York.  Clinton  classical  school,  PeeksJcill.  School  went  out 
of  existence  some  years  since. 

Oak  Beach  summer  schools.  Never  definitely  discontinued  but 
for  several  years  no  instruction  has  been  given  there  and  the 
place  has  become  a  mere  cottage  settlement.  Lack  of  means 
and  of  patronage  jointly  produced  the  result.  John  D.  Long 
(Babylon  N.  Y.) 

Clifton  Springs  and  Saratoga.  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  sup't  of  the 
Reform  Bureau,  Washington  D.  C.  writes: 

The  summer  schools  about  which  you  inquire  that  were  con- 
ducted by  me,  were  held  in  Clifton  Springs  and  Saratoga  in  Au- 
gust of  the  years  1895-99,  with asingle  exception  in  Saratoga.  The 
opening  year  in  that  village  a  course  of  lectures  was  arranged  by 
the  merchants  of  the  village  and  proprietors  of  some  of  the 
hotels  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  summer  guests  from  running 
away  to  Chautauqua  to  get  an  intellectual  element  into  their 
summer  recreation.  Four  lecturers  gave  each  four  lectures, 
Bishop  J. P.  Newman,  Prof.  G.F.Wright  of  Oberlin,  Prof.  George 
A.  Herron  of  Iowa,  and  myself.  The  lectures  were  well  attended 
but  did  not  pay  the  expense^  of  |20  a  lecture  and  so  the  mer- 
chants did  not  continue  the  second  year  although  many  felt  they 
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would  have  paid  for  themselves  after  a  little  time.  I  continued 
my  lectures  however  on  my  own  responsibility  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Reform  bureau,  opening  the  lectures  freely  to  all 
and  taking  memberships  in  the  bureau  to  pay  the  expenses.  The 
amount  contributed  was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  lecture 
course  had  paid.  My  thought  was,  both  in  Saratoga  and  Clifton 
Springs,  to  reach  people  from  a  great  number  of  places  with 
these  departments  of  reform  while  they  were  at  leisure.  Many 
persons  were  thus  brought  into  membership  with  the  bureau 
that  would  not  have  been  reached  at  any  other  season  and  many 
of  them  from  towns  so  small  that  they  would  not  have  come 
within  hearing  of  the  subject  at  their  own  homes.  However 
the  financial  returns  were  too  small  to  employ  more  than  one 
lecturer,  on  whom  fell  the  whole  burden  of  arranging  the  meet- 
ings and  conducting  them  and  this  seemed  to  be  too  heavy  a 
task  to  continue  beyond  four  or  five  years,  which  accomplished 
the  main  purpose  for  which  the  meetings  were  undertaken. 
Audiences  were  often  as  large  as  300  at  these  week  day  services 
and  from  25  to  50  would  attend  morning  conferences  besides. 

The  experiment  is  not  conclusive  either  way  as  to  what  might 
be  done  by  an  association  undertaking  the  same  work  with  an 
adequate  fund  and  a  sufficient  corps  of  workers.  You  will  see 
by  marked  inclosure  some  of  the  expressions  from  distinguished 
men  as  to  the  influence  of  these  summer  gatherings.  I  think 
the  summer  resorts  need  for  moral  and  intellectual  tonic  some- 
thing of  the  kind  and  that  something  may  yet  be  developed  in 
this  line  of  summer  schools  at  watering  places,  although  the 
present  tendency  of  our  people  to  give  nearly  half  the  year  to 
mere  idleness — child's  play — seems  to  increase  the  difficulties 
in  tliis  direction. 

Ohio.  Oberlin  summer  school  of  Christian  sociology.  Abandoned 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  other  reasons. 

Ohio  f<tatc  universiiji,  Cohtmhus.  Western  Reserve  uiviversity, 
Clerehtnil.  Summer  school  lasted  but  two  years.  There  was  no 
demand  for  it  and  after  the  experiment  was  tried  it  was  con- 
clusively abandoned.  University  extension  teaching  had  the 
same  fate. 

Maine.  Mniiic  iinivirsiti/,  Orouo.  Summer  school  was  dis- 
coiii  iiiui'd  lifcnusc  the  extra  worlv  wliicli  it  involved  seemed  to 
be  too  much  of  a  burden  on  a  faculty  already  heavily  bur- 
ih'TK'd.     .1.   \V .  Ihirris,  \)W^. 

Pennsylvania.  I'l  iiiisi/lniniii  sinniinr  school.  II iniHiii/don.  Our 
scliool  Ii.is  n<»l  Im'cii  ill  s«'ssiuii  for  i\\(»  ycai'S.  owing  to  tin'  in- 
abililv  of  its  |ii(un<»tiis  to  cany  il  on.  not  on  account  of  lack  of 
pal  roiiaiif.      W'c    lliiiik    iIhmc    is    room    tor   a    suinuicr   school   in 
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Pennsylvania    if    the   needs   of   the   teachers   are   understood. 
Animida  Landes,  see. 

Illinois.  Knox  colh-fjc,  Galcshunj.  Miss  Scott,  assistant  trea- 
surer, writes: 

We  tried  two  years  to  have  a  summer  school  at  Knox  college 
but  lack  of  patronage  made  the  venture  a  failure.  This  section 
of  the  middle  west  is  apt  to  have  long  continued  spells  of  dry^ 
hot  weather  in  the  summer,  and  hence  the  climate  is  probably 
the  greatest  factor  we  have  to  contend  with.  Chicago,  only  103 
miles  distant,  has  Lake  Michigan  to  temper  its  climate  and 
hence  it  has  better  summers. 

Wisconsin.  Tiroqua  Chautauqua  asscuihlif.  This  school,  organ- 
ized in  1895  in  connection  with  a  camp  meeting  which  had  been 
held  many  years,  was  discontinued  by  camp  meeting  authorities 
after  two  summers  on  ground  of  expense  and  lack  of  local  in- 
terest. 

Canada.  Qmens  univermtif,  Kiutjiiton.  Islv  Chown,  the  regis- 
,trar,  writes:  The  senate  of  Queen's  university  two  years  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  summer  classes  did  not  repay 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  professors'  time  and  energy  which 
they  entailed  and  they  therefore  discontinued  them. 

Special  schools 

New  York  state  library.  The  Library  school  summer  course 
opened  May  31,  with  the  largest  class  since  its  first  session  in 
1896.  The  28  students  represented  libraries  in  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsj'lvania,  Ohio^ 
Indiana  and  Tennessee.     The  session  ended  July  11,  1900. 

In  addition  to  lectures  by  the  director  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  the  following  special  instructors  gave  almost  their 
entire  time  to  lectures,  to  revision  and  to  individual  work  with 
the  students:  Miss  Mary  Floyd  Williams,  vice-director's  assist- 
ant, and  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Sutlitt"  of  the  New  Y^ork  state  library, 
and  to  their  devoted  and  efficient  work  is  largely  due  the  un- 
usual enthusiasm  of  the  summer  class  of  1900. 

The  cataloguing  course  included  17  lectures  on  the  dictionary 
and  2  on  the  classed  catalogue.  11  lectures  on  classification 
were  given,  6  on  reference  work,  6  on  bil)liography,  4  on  shelf 
department  work,  3  each  on  selection  of  books,  accession  de- 
partment work  and  bookbinding  (including  mending)  and  2  on. 
loan  department  work.  20  lectures  were  given  on  other  sub- 
jects, including  5   seminars   on  library   economy  conducted  by 
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W.  R.  Eastman,  state  liln my  inspector.  The  following  subjects 
are  among  those  treated  in  special  lectures  or  in  seminars: 
Qualitications  of  a  librarian.  Traveling-  libraries,  Library  build- 
ings, Access  to  shelves,  Children's  work.  Library  printing  and 
Note-taking.  The  summer  students  also  attended  lectures  be- 
fore the  students  of  the  two  years  course  by  Mr  Frederick  M. 
Crunden.  public  libiarian  Si  Louis.  Mo.  and  attended  the  library 
session  of  the  Lniversity  convocation. 

AN'hile  a  general  course  is  followed  by  the  class,  so  far  as 
pracliealde  facilities  are  provided  for  those  wishing  to  devote 
time  to  sitecial  lines  of  work.  This  year  1  student  took  si>ecial 
work  in  bibliogiajdiy.  -  in  reference  and  S  iu  advanced  catalogu- 
ing. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  I'l  students  received  the  regents 
certificate  awarded  to  each  student  who  coniiiletes  the  work  of 
the  course^  satisfactorily  and  also  ])asses  the  examiiuition.  10 
of  the  1*1  cerliticates  were  issued  "  with  honor.'' 

Harvard  university.  The  generous  plan  of  a  summer  school  for 
Cuban  teachers,  mentioned  in  our  last  summer  school  report, 
was  successfully  carried  out.  Jt  was  estimated  that  |70,000 
would  be  needed,  and  .'ifTL14.5.'i.'{  was  subscribed  in  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  university  authorities.  The  nundier  of  teach- 
ers wiiich  could  be  accommodated  was  14r)0;  only  127.'>  however 
came.  Six  and  a  half  weeks  were  spent  in  Cambridge  and  the 
total  cost  including  instruction,  entertainment,  board  and  lodg- 
ing, transportation  on  excursions,  medical  care  and  hire  of 
clerks,  guides  and  oilnr  necessary  helpers  was  108,105. 

Two  lessons  ii  (lay  were  given  in  Ihiglish.  There  were  besides 
18  lectures  in  S|ianish  on  jtliysiograiihy.  illustrated  b\-  excur- 
sions; a  course  on  I'.  S.  history  and  one  on  the  hisloi*y  of  the 
Spanisli  ((donies  in  Norlh  ;ind  South  Aiueiica.  both  in  Spanisii; 
lecttiies  on  fi'c  lilirarii's.  on  the  orua  ni/.a  t  ion  of  American 
schools  and  on  imitation  and  allied  faculties  in  (hildrcn;  illus- 
trated hciiircs  on  the  kiu(liri;a  rl  m  foi-  women  liachi-rs  an<l  a 
^\dri\sllop  course  on  American  slo\d  lor  a  selected  nundter  of 
<  'u  lia  n   men.  i 

we  ipiol  e   f  I  om    the   repiirt  : 

'I'lie     chief     result      of     I  lie     e\pe(|ilioll      Was     llie     opilliui:-     of     the 

minds  of  1  Ik  se  i;;(i(l  iul  el  lii^eui  peojile  to  a  llodd  of  new  ol)S(.'r\  a- 
tions  ami  new  ideas.  There  was  a  ^reat  di\eisity  among  tlu'iu 
as   regarils  education    ami    capacity.     As    Cell.     Wood   said   in 
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a  letter  written  from  Havana  Feb.  24  to  Maj.  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  "■  You  will  find  all  classes  among  them,  from  the 
highly  educated  to  those  of  very  limited  education;  but  they  are 
all  enthusiastically  interested  in  educational  matters,  and  to 
these  people  and  to  the  children  they  are  teaching  we  must  look 
for  the  Cuba  we  hope  to  build  up.  These  men  and  women  will 
come  back  to  Cuba  with  very  many  new  ideas  and  very  much 
better  fitted  to  teach."  A  fair  proportion  of  them  learned  much 
English,  and  got  a  new  conception  of  science  teaching  and  his- 
tory teaching;  but  many  of  them  were  too  old  to  learn  a  new 
language,  or,  indeed,  to  acquire  much  intellectual  training  of 
any  sort;  yet  all  saw  with  their  eyes  the  American  ways  of 
living,  and  the  outside  at  least  of  many  American  institutions, 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  libraries,  churches  and 
theaters.  They  made  two  voyages  on  the  ocean,  they  had  a 
hasty  view  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  country  on  their  rides  through  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  they  became  well 
acquainted  with  Cambridge  and  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
from  Marblehead  on  the  one  side  to  Point  Allerton  and  Nan- 
tasket  on  the  other.  They  came  in  contact  with  a  considerable 
number  of  American  educated  young  people,  and  found  them 
serviceable,  cordial,  and  friendly.  .  . 

The  visitors  expressed  very  warmly  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate their  sense  of  obligation  for  the  hospitality  they  enjoyed  at 
the  university  and  for  the  educational  and  social  privileges 
which  had  been  provided  for  them. 

Hampton  summer  normal  institute.  Hampton  Ya.  This  institute 
is  doing  so  good  and  so  unique  a  work  that  we  reprint  here  a  part 
of  the  summer  school  circular  for  1901. 

The  Hampton  summer  normal  for  teachers  will  begin  July  5, 
1901,  and  continue  four  weeks.  This  institute  is  successfully 
meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  engaged  in  educational  work 
among  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  It  furnishes  facilities  for 
improvement  which  the  true  and  wide-awake  teacher  can  not 
afford  to  forfeit.  The  work  of  the  institute  is  preeminently  prac- 
tical and  practicable.  The  subjects  are  presented  to  the  classes 
just  as  they  are  to  classes  of  children  in  the  best  public  schools 
in  this  country.  The  subject-matter  and  method  are  discussed 
by  the  instructor  and  the  classes  during  each  recitation.  The 
instructors  are  secured  from  those  public  schools  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  very  best. 

Advanced  courses  in  the  several  subjects  will  be  one  of  the 
new  features  of  this  vear's  institute.     The  faithful  and  enthusi- 
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astic  work  of  those  who  attend  regularly  makes  these  advanced 
courses  necessary. 

It  is  very  gratifying  and  a  most  promising  sign  for  the  future 
of  our  schools  in  the  South  to  witness  the  steady  increase  each 
year  in  the  number  of  our  best  qualified  teachers'  attending  this 
institute.  The  great  masses  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  never 
know  any  other  teachers  than  those  they  meet  in  the  common 
school.  This  institute  aims  to  afford  these  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  thoroughly  efficient. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects:  psychology  and 
its  application  to  education,  based  on  experimental  work,  Eng- 
lish, geography,  mathematics,  physics,  nature  work,  history, 
school  economics,  drawing,  vertical  writing,  primary  methods, 
child  study,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  manual  training,  uphol- 
stering, and  simple  business  forms  and  methods.  The  shops  of 
the  trade  school  will  also  be  open  for  any  who  wish  to  do  work 
at  a  trade. 

The  Hampton  negro  conference  will  hold  its  annual  session 
here  July  17-19.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
listen  to  the  discussions  of  questions'  of  vital  interest  by  many  of 
the  most  cultured  and  scholarly  men  and  women  of  the  race. 

Board  and  lodging  for  the  four  weeks  on  the  grounds  and  at 
fiome  places  in  the  town,  will  cost  -f  10.  There  is  no  other  charge. 
Ladies  desiring  to  stop  on  the  grounds  should  apply  early,  since 
the  accommodations  are  limited.  Teachers  are  expected  to  bring 
their  own  napkins,  and  those  taking  cooking  their  own  aprons. 

HAMPTON  IN  SUMMER 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Tramoript,  Sep.  8, 1900] 
The  work  of  the  Hampton  N.  and  A.  institute  has  become 
increasingly  important.  During  the  regular  school  term  a  thou- 
sand workers  including  pupils  and  teachers  strive  to  grasp  and 
inculcate  the  Hampton  idea;  to  learn  by  doing.  With  the  close 
of  the  regular  session  and  the  departure  of  the  majority  of  the 
students,  final  preparations  for  the  summer  normal  school  begin. 
The  purpose  of  this  summer  normal  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  colored  teachers  of  the  South  to  receive  during  a  course  of 
four  weeks  the  best  instruction  and  the  ripest  thought  in  the 
country  upon  educational  subjects.  At  the  summer  normal  this 
year  over  200  teachers  were  in  attendaiitc.  n'presenting  12  states 
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and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstanding  the  protracted 
heated  spell,  chissroom  worli;  has  been  conducted  with  untiring 
zeal  and  unflagging  interest. 

The  summer  day's  work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  class  in  cooking.  This  white  aproned 
class  of  young  women  have  prepared  most  appetizing  dishes,  have 
studied  the  secrets  of  kitchen  economy,  and  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  to  gain  the  soul  of  man.  At  8  o'clock  a  class  in  draw- 
ing begins  work,  and  an  hour  later  the  entire  school  assembles 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  school  ecouuniics.  Following  this  lecture 
7  different  classes  go  to  as  many  classrooms  for  recitations  in  the 
following  subjects:  nature  work,  arithmetic,  geography,  English, 
primary  methods,  psychology  and  sewing.  The  classroom  recita- 
tions last  an  hour.  Those  who  do  not  take  the  subjects  men- 
tioned have  the  option  of  taking  any  of  the  following:  civics, 
child  study,  vertical  writing,  physics,  general  history,  manual 
training,  cooking  (home  and  technical),  business  forms  and 
methods  and  upholstering.  These  20  different  subjects  are  open 
to  all  teachers  attending  the  summer  school  and  though  the  ther- 
mometer has  frequently  been  beyond  the  90  mark  the  last  class 
is  not  dismissed  until  5.15  in  the  afternoon. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  entire  20  subjects,  the  desire  to 
take  as  many  as  practicable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  teachers  begin  the  day's  work  with  the  first  recitation  and 
finish  with  the  last  one,  having  stopped  an  hour  for  dinner.  In 
this  way  9  hours  are  spent  in  the  classrooms  and  workshops  by 
these  earnest'  colored  teachers,  whose  aim  is  to  carry  back  in 
their  schoolrooms  the  newest  and  most  practical  methods  of 
teaching. 

As  an  aid  to  the  lectures  and  the  recitations,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent book  and  school  supply  exhibit,  where  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  education  from  the  leading  publishers  in  the  country 
are  shown.  This  feature  has  been  highly  ap]»reciated  by  those 
who  livi'  and  teach  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  southern  states. 
The  opportunity  does  not  come  often  to  them  to  examine,  to  learn 
The  })rice  and  to  have  explained  intelligently  to  them  the  use  of 
the  latest  and  best  school  books. 

On  each  Saturday  morning  there  has  been  a  teachers'  experi- 
ence meeting,  at  which  the  problems  that  confront  teachers  were 
ful'y  and  frankly  discussed.  These  meetings  have  been  unusu- 
ally infercsting.     No  point  in  school  management  or  discipline 
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lias  been  (nerlookcd,  and  those  conditions  that  peculiarly  affect 
colored  schools  and  teachers  have  been  the  ones  upon  which 
emphasis  was  placed  and  suggestions  given.  Humor  and  pathos 
have  blended  in  these  discussions,  and  those  present  who  already 
knew  something  of  the  dcxoiion  and  the  .sununndiiig  ditticulties 
of  the  negro  teacher  have  had  their  knowledge  widened. 

This  kn<)w](Mlg(^  of  i-acc  needs  and  diniculties  was  broadened 
and  (extended  iliiough  tin-  able  ;ind  practical  discussion  of  the 
Hampton  negro  cenferc^iice,  the  foinih  .iiniual  meeting  of  which 
^vas  ill  session  here  four  days.  At  these  conferences  reports  of 
standing  committees  are  made  that  have  become  authoritative 
reiative  to  the  coiiditidii  of  the  iiegi-o.  in  tliis  country.  Everything 
that  touches  liivs  home  life,  his  religion,  his  education  is  critically 
analyzed,  and  that  which  should  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
strengthiMi  his  character  is  discussed  broadly  and  honestly  by  the 
strong  men  and  wnnicii  of  the  race,  who  come  fro-ni  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  attend  these  annual  meetings.  This  last 
conference,  the  most  successful  ever  held,  insisted  on  basal  prin- 
ciples, on  cooperative  work,  and  on  that  spirit  for  which  Hamp- 
ton so  prominently  stands  before  the  country:  to  look  at  problems 
not  as  barriers  to  progress  but  as  tests  of  race  worth  in  the  over- 
coming of  which  the  race  will  receive  its  truest  and  best  develop- 
ment. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  Dr  H.  B.  Frissell  sounded  the  key- 
noli'  of  the  conference.  It  discouraged  race  pessimism,  it  ])leaded 
for  bi-oadcr  synip.it  hies,  more  earnest  efforts,  a  faith  in  the  other 
man  ;ind  ;i  lidief  that  in  the  main  the  great  heart  of  the  American 
pe(»]»le  Iteats  foi- justice  and  fair  play  for  all  races  of  mankind.  A 
bi'oad  \iew  of  the  race  questitm  is  thus  given  to  every  teacher 
\\][u  attends  the  iiornial  institute — nothing  lia/.y.  indelinite.  but 
that  uliiiii  i;i(|i  one  can  jmt  into  praclici-  in  his  tir  her  particular 
locality.  Like  ihi-  nn-shes  nf  a  net.  this  Inond  \ic\\  of  the  (]ues- 
tifui  lakes  hold  of  the  \isiting  teacher  llanipion's  spell  is  so 
t^nbi  le,  >o  ollcctive. 

.\s  night  stenis  on.  llie  t<'acher.  weaiy  from  study,  sits  on  the 
beantifiil  campus,  lacing  liisioric  lIam|)ton  |{oads,  wishing  for  a 
cooling  l»r<'e/,e.  The  slais  peop  oni,  li^hls  across  the  lia\  l>cgii\ 
to  llickci-  and  \\a\c,  and  a  yellow  nmon  circjis  aboNc  (ho  tree 
tons. 

The  witchery  of  a   lianipion  ni^lii   begins.     The  slmlents  in  the 
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chapel  are  singing  their  wild,  soul-stirring  plantation  melodies. 
As  their  plaintive  tones  rise  and  fall  the  God  of  Hosts  seems  near 
at  hand  and  Altruria  only  a   few    miles    beyond.     Memories  of 
childhood  rush  upon  the  teacher  as  she  hears  again  in  their 
melancholy  beauty  the  old  slave  songs  that  her  mother  has 
often  crooned  to  her.     Song  after  song  carries  her  back  to  slavery 
days  and  a  tear  is  brushed  aside  as  the  final  melody  reaches  her: 
*'  Befo'  I'd  be  a  slave 
I'd  be  buried  in  my  grave, 
An'  go  home  to  my  Lord  an'  be  free." 

Possibly  moved  by  the  mood  the  teacher  strolls  along  the 
water  front  in  the  direction  of  the  students'  cemetery,  a  short 
distance.  There  among  the  Indian  and  negro  dead  sleeps  the 
founder  of  Hamptoii  institute. 

At  the  head  of  his  grave  rests  a  huge  block  of  stone,  of  volcanic 
origin,  brought  from  Hawaii,  and  at  the  foot  a  large  boulder 
from  New  England.  Upon  the  stone  from  Hawaii  is  inlaid  a 
bronze  tablet  upon  which,  by  means  of  the  faint  light  streaming 
through  the  trees,  can  be  seen  the  simple  inscription:  "  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong,  born  in  Hawaii,  Jan.  30th,  1839;  died  in 
Hampton  May  11,  1893."  What  a  history  in  those  years;  how 
much  work  for  humanity! 

Eeturning  from  the  cemetery  the  large,  massive  buildings  in 
which  are  taught  the  numerous  industrial  arts  stand  silently  and 
eloquently  expressive  of  other  days  and  greater  hopes,  as  far 
across  the  lawn  comes  the  dying  echoes  of  another  melody, 
"  Dere's  a  better  day  a-coming."  A  few  moments  later  the 
teacher's  reverie  is  broken  by  the  pathetic  wavering  notes  of  the 
school  bugler  sounding  taps — the  day's  work  is  done  and  lights 
must  go  out. 

Thus  in  many  ways  the  teachers  attending  Hampton's  summer 
normal  hear  and  see  something  of  the  race's  past  and  present  his- 
tory, all  of  which  helps  to  solve  in  its  many  phases  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  southern  colored  schools.  The  normal 
instructors  stand  for  the  highest  and  best  educational  ideals, 
and  Hampton  institute  itself  stands  for  what  Dr  Albert  Shaw  so 
aptly  terms  "  integral  education." 

To  educate  properly  the  masses  of  the  South,  to  turn  out  the 
most  contented  citizen  requires  teachers  who  know  not  only  the 
needs  of  their  pupils,  but  who  thoroughly  comprehend  the  rela- 
tion their  schools  sustain  to  the  conditions  and  environments  of 
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their  localities.  To  know  how  and  what  to  teach,  though  very 
essential,  dwarfs  before  the  necessity  of  such  teaching  upon  the 
future  character  of  the  recipient. 

The  kernel  of  the  kind  of  education  and  teaching  needed  in  the 
colored  schools  has  been  correctly  stated  by  the  conductor  of 
Hampton's  summer  normal  school.  Prof.  H.  M.  Browne,  in  these 
words:  ''  Education  and  Christian  services  which  are  not  adapted 
tot)ur  present  condition  and  environment  are  of  no  more  value  to 
us  than  is  a  pair  of  skates  to  a  boy  who  lives  in  Madeira.  The 
development  of  a  race  is  not  a  mushroom  growth  but  rather  that 
of  the  century  plant."  Upon  this  idea  the  summer  school  is  con- 
ducted. The  instructors  bring  to  the  work  a  zeal  that  is  infec- 
tious, the  teacher-students  an  earnestness  that  lingers  long  in  the 
memory. 

Many  social  features  have  added  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  Sail- 
ing parties,  trips  to  adjacent  historical  places,  surf  bathing,  band 
concerts,  inspections  of  the  buildings  with  their  excellent  and 
up-to-date  equipment  have  been  given  and  made.  In  the  quaint 
library  building  the  visiting  teachers  inspected  the  rare  bits  of 
Indian  handiwork,  tools,  and  the  handsome  furniture  made  by 
negro  and  Indian  students,  the  photographic  groups  of  Hampton 
for  the  Paris  exposition,  pictures  of  the  great  friends  of  the  two 
races;  an  autograph  letter  of  Frederick  Douglass  to  Gerrit  Smith, 
dated  1850,  in  which  are  these  words:  "  I  believe  in  God  and  in 
the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  right  in  the  world."  a  painting,  ''A 
banjo  lesion,'-  b}'  the  eminent  colored  artist,  Henry  O.  Tanner, 
books  by  the  Dunbars,  Paul  and  Alice;  also  those  by  Chesnutt. 
and  other  interesting  features  that  colored  teachers  can  hold  up 
to  their  pupils  as  models  for  inspiration  in  their  classroom. 

No  institution  in  the  country  except  Hampton  offers  so  many 
advantages,  either  initiiral  or  acquired,  for  a  summer  normal 
school  for  colored  teaclicrs.  Its  geograi)hica]  situation,  its  many 
buildings  with  improved  facilities  for  special  work,  its  spacious 
and  beautiful  grounds.  Ilie  associations  that  surround  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  breadth  and 
kindly  sjtirit  of  its  present  ]>rincii)al,  Dr  II.  II.  Frissell.  and  the 
pui'pose  of  the  nennal  conduetor.  Prof.  Pi'owno,  In  luin:,^  here 
only  llie  best  IfaclKTs  in  the  ciiunli'V  as  iiisl  ruclers.  ai'e  rcasdiii* 
that  pdint  to  IIk-  increasing  s\iccess  and  iini»(»rtance  (tf  a  s\innner 
normal  as  a  neccssarv  adjuiu-t  to  the  regular  woik  done  here. 
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Cambridge  university,  England.  The  summer  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Angnst  1!)(MI  was  well  attended,  752  persons  taking 
tickets  for  the  whole  meeting,  or  a  part  of  it,  253  of  these  were 
teachers,  206  were  university  extension  students  from  the 
various  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  London  centers  and  101  were 
students  from  15  other  countries.  The  general  subject  of  the 
session  was  Life  and  thought  in  the  10th  century.  For  the  first 
time  a  9(3  page  syllabus  of  lectures  and  time  table  was  issued. 
Besides  the  lectures,  sectional  meetings  for  discussion  of  special 
questions  were  held.  There  was  also  a  practical  course  in  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

Oxford  university.  The  10th  university  extension  summer 
meeting  will  be  held,  part  1  Aug.  2-14,  part  2  Aug.  15-27.  Many 
people  would  enjoy  and  profit  by  these  meetings  if  they  realized 
how  delightful  a  vacation  they  make  possible  at  trifling  cost  in 
the  fascinating  surroundings  of  Oxford.  We  reprint  below  one 
of  the  brief  official  statements.  Our  letters  from  the  authori- 
ties express  a  special  wish  to  welcome  as  many  students  as 
possible  from  the  United  States  in  1901,  because  the  principal 
subject  of  study  is  to  be  the  "  Life  and  times  of  King  Alfred  " 
whose  millenary  the  whole  English  speaking  world  will  com- 
memorate this  year.  This  subject  will  appeal  almost  as  much 
to  American  as  to  English  students. 

These  meetings  afford  opportunities  to  learn  much  of  Oxford 
and  to  enjoy  many  privileges  not  open  to  tourists,  and  the 
expense  is  made  very  moderate.  They  are  enjoyed  not  only  by 
teachers  and  students,  but  also  by  cultivated  men  and  women 
of  older  years  who  find  a  charm  in  these  interesting  sessions 
held  in  surroundings  of  so  many  literary  and  historic  asso- 
ciations. 

University  extension  summer  meeting  Oxford  1901 

What  is  a  mmmer  tmxtmgf  A  gathering  for  people  who  wish 
to  combine  study  and  recreation  by  a  short  residence  in  a  uni- 
versity city,  during  a  portion  of  the  holidays.  The  mornings 
and  evenings  are  given  up  to  lectures  and  study,  the  afternoons 
to  recreation  (river,  excursions,  visits  to  the  colleges  and  places 
of  interest  in  Oxford,  garden  parties,  etc.).  Reading  rooms  are 
provided  for  students,  and  the  extension  library  is  open  to  all. 
Debates  at  the  union,  and  conferences  on  subjects  of  public  and 
educational  interest,  are  arranged.  On  Sundays  there  are  ser- 
vices at  the  university  church,  and  special  preachers  address  the 
students. 
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Meeting  open  to  aJI.  It.  is  ]iriiiiaril_v  iiitciidcd  foi-  iiTiivcrsity 
exteusioii  sindciiis.  mid  incri'iriicc  is  ;il\\ii_\s  iiixcii  t(t  lliem 
"Nvhen  titdcels  run  short;  but  it  is  open  to  all  inicn  and  women) 
Avho  desire  to  utilize  the  advantau'es  otTered. 

Aceoniiiinddtidn.  A  liniiicd  humiImm-  of  students  can  be  boai'ded 
in  eoHejics  and  halls,  and  (»thers  tind  accoinniodat ion  in  lodjiinjis 
and  boardinj;-  houses,  a  full  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  program. 
A  few  private  families  receive  jiaying  guests. 

Cost.  Ticket  for  tlie  whole  meeting,  3()s;  for  either  part,  £1. 
^^'ith  care,  attendance  at  eithei-  ])art  need  not  cost  mon^  tlian 
£'.>  10s.  or  may  cost  less  to  parties. 

[ncklental  advantages.  1)  It  is  a  seedtime  of  enthusiasm  for 
extension  work.  It  is  of  \ilal  ini]mrtance  that  the  university 
authorities  should  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  local  centers. 
Students  go  back  from  Oxford  determined  to  make  the  connec- 
tion real,  and  to  s]>i'ead  the  work  all  over  the  country.  Tenters 
are  urged  to  form  jiarties  among  the  students  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

1*1  Intercourse  between  lectui-ers  and  students.  A  large  num- 
b(  r  of  lecturers  on  the  stalT  o\'  the  delegacy  attend  the  meeting, 
and  there  is  (nery  ojijtort unity  for  students  to  make  their  ac- 
(piaintance  and  obtain  thcii-  iicrsonal  help. 

:i|  Libraries  and  lalioiatories.  l>y  the  kindness  of  the  aul  hori- 
1  ies  permission  has  frequently  been  gi\en  in  s]>ecial  cases  for 
the  use  of  these  b\    the  students. 

4)  Intercourse  wiih  foi-eigners.  moslly  teachers.  The  ex- 
change of  educational  experiences  has  i)roved  most  valuable. 

TJiis  yearns  program.  Dates:  Aug.  2-27,  1901;  part  1,  Aug. 
2-14;  part  2.  Aug.  14-27. 

There  will  be  lectures  and  classes  in  the  following  subjerts: 

1  Making  of  Jhighmd.  Courses  of  historical  lectui'es  from  the 
TJoman  occu]>ation  to  magna  charta.  121.").  with  special  reference 
to  III'-  life  and  limes  of  King  .\lfre(i.  and  special  i-onrses  upon 
a)  early  Knglish  church  history,  h)  chief  oi-iginal  authorities  for 
study  of  jteriod.  Ti'lie  lectures  on  King  Alficd  are  intended  as 
a  contribution   lo   Ihe  milleiiary  commenior;it  ion.) 

2  The  on  pi  re.  a  in]  tin'  jKipaei/.  Coui'ses  of  historical  lectures 
on  the  earlv  iniddlc  ages  (d'  I'lnropenn  liisloi\.  willi  special  lec- 
1  ures  on  I  he  giia  I  si  a  Ies  men  and  grea  I  clinrclinieii  <d'  I  he  ]»eriod. 

^  Jl  ist(n\i/ "I  (pic  Hindi  lire  ill  i'liiapi.  Willi  s|ieci;il  lectures  on 
Tlomei'.  \'ii'gil  and  Sagas,  and  llic  greal  inedie\;il  legends. 
(This  course  will  include  i  In-  modern  irealnieiii  of  i  he  nndiexal 
legends,  e.  g.  Tennyson's  Iili/h.) 

1  drcat  Oxford  eolleditmn.  e.  g.  Mie  Aslinio|e;iii  niuseum  and 
the    I'll  I  IMvei's   ((died  ion. 

5  Mmhrii  srinili/ic  tnl ni inc.  W  ilh  special  reference  |o  geog- 
raphy.  anlliidp(dogy  and   aslrononiy. 

6  Sa.ron  and  .\<frni<in  arvhiUrhtre. 
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7  Social  economics.  With  special  reference  to  the  life  and 
teaching  of  John  Ruskin. 

8  Science  and  practice  of  teaching. 

9  English  language.     Intended  specially  for  foreigners. 

10  Ch-eek,  Latin,  French  and  German  languages.  To  be  arranged 
if  the  demand  for  teaching  in  these  snbjects  is  sufficient. 

The  full  program  will  be  ready  about  Easter.  1901.  Price, 
with  lodging  list  and  time  table,  7d  post  free.  All  information 
may  be  obtained  from  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  M.A.  University  Exten- 
sion Office,  Oxford. 

Trend  of  sTimmer  schools 

The  summer  school  division  has  sent  out  blanks  each  year  to 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  beginning  in  1S93.  We 
have  received  returns  each  jear  as  follows: 

Year   1893     1894     1895     1896     1897     1898     1899     1900 

Schools   ....       105       180       159       251       181       106       118       105 

Numher.  Superficial  examination  of  these  figures  would  indi- 
cate a  falling  oif  in  summer  schools.  More  careful  study  shows 
that  the  apparent  diminution  is  what  we  ought  to  expect  and 
hope  for  as  the  institution  takes  its  place  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  our  educational  system.  By  checking  off  the  251  schools  in 
our  report  for  1896  with  the  105  tabulated  in  the  preceding  pages 
it  will  be  seen  that  disappearances  from  the  list  are  largely 
those  of  camp  meetings,  Sunday  school  assemblies,  and  of  tem- 
porary experiments  made  sometimes  by  well  meaning  enthus^ 
lasts,  sometimes  from  mere  commercial  motives.  Some  of  these 
did  more  harm  than  good  and  their  discontinuance  is  itself  a 
gain.  Others  served  a  temporary  purpose  in  rousing  public 
interest  to  a  point  where  the  strong,  endowed  institutions  were 
willing  to  take  up  the  work.  Thej'  were  a  '^  culture  "as  the  bac- 
teriologists say  for  a  new  idea,  perforniing  the  same  functions 
as  the  briers,  poplars  and  pincherries  do  in  the  forest  after  a 
fire  in  making  it  possible  for  the  substantial  and  valuable  maple, 
birch  and  beech  to  get  a  sure  foothold  in  the  soil.  If  10  of  these 
ephemeral  schools  drop  out  and  their  place  is  taken  hy  one 
strong  permanent  institution  it  certainly  is  a  marked  gain.  We 
must  add  to  this  that  from  oversight  or  neglect  of  reporting 
officers  a  number  of  reputable  schools  are  omitted  from  the  list 
of  105  in  this  report. 

Improved  quality.  But  numbers  are  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant element.      The  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done,  the 
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ability  aud  eutbusiaism  of  tlie  faculty,  tlie  maturity  and  earnest- 
ness of  students  in  attendance  are  more  important  tests.  Those 
best  able  to  judge,  in  a  candid  comparison  of  this  year  with  the 
last,  in  five  cases  out  of  six  report  improvement.  In  63  report* 
only  four  find  the  year  less  satisfactory.  Four  more  with  at- 
tendance somewhat  diminished  say  that  interest  and  good  re- 
sults are  greater.  Five  find  no  difference,  while  50  recognize  dis- 
tinct gain.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the  growing 
number  of  reputable  institutions  which  give  credit  for  it  in  their 
courses.  When  a  camp  meeting  without  libraries,  laboratories, 
faculty,  experience  or  reputation  opens  a  summer  school,  often 
in  charge  of  people  with  no  special  qualifications  for  the  work, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  substantial  school  or  college  will 
care  to  give  credit  for  the  work  done,  but  when  as  is  happening 
every  year,  the  best  equipped  and  endowed  universities  in  the 
entire  country  offer  courses  in  charge  of  their  most  eminent 
professors,  maintaining  their  usual  standards  for  admission  and 
for  completion  of  the  course,  it  is  inevitable  that  their  certifi- 
cates will  be  widely  honored.  The  tendency  is  steadily  away 
from  the  degree,  diploma  or  exen  certificate  with  nothing  behind 
it  to  command  confidence.  The  public  has  only  contempt  for 
imitation  educational  credentials,  and  each  year  shows  improve- 
ment. The  growing  recognition  of  summer  school  credentials  is 
due  wholly  to  the  growing  excellence  of  the  work  done. 

Support.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  columns  will  no  longer 
be  needed  for  financial  support  or  affiliation  of  religious  denomi- 
nations. Of  124  schools  all  but  seven  are  nonsectarian  aud  only 
one  has  financial  support  from  a  religious  denomination.  Three 
have  endowments,  while  no  less  than  20  have  attained  to  the 
permanent  dignity  of  state  support.  That  the  strong  summer 
school  movement  is  recent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  42  of 
these  were  organized  before  1890,  while  72  are  in  the  last  decade. 
The  leading  stales  are  New  York  20,  ]\rassachusetts  15,  Illinois 
12.  The  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  vacation  work 
is  the  list  of  14  leading  universities  on  p.  389  in  which  a  summer 
session  has  been  made  one  of  the  regular  terms.  In  many  cases 
a  summer  school  is  st;ir(('(l  in  the  same  town  wiih  a  college  or 
university  under  ;i  ii:iiiie  lli;ii  Hnds  i  o  ;iss(t<i.i  !<■  ii  with  ttie  insti- 
tution, wlien  in  fiicl  il  li;is  nu  ollirial  roiiiici  i  khi  w  Ii;i  lc\ d'.  Not 
inri'ei|iieiil  ly    some    en  I  Imsijisl  ic    nieinbel'    itf    tlic    liiriilly    believes 
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he  can  accomplish  good  and  induces  his  colleagues  to  authorize 
him  to  carry  on  the  summer  school  as  a  personal  venture.  In- 
sufficient income,  resignation,  death  or  the  more  conservative 
estimate  of  one's  individual  possibilities,  which  comes  after  at- 
tempting large  enterprises  with  small  resources,  leads  to  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  after  a  short  trial.  Usually  it  was  wise 
to  discontinue  and  very  probably  it  ^^ould  have  been  wiser  not 
to  try  the  experiment.  Some  institutions  with  no  special  fitness 
for  this  work  are  led  to  make  the  experiment  because  they  see 
its  success  in  other  quarters  and  are  anxious  to  offer  in  their 
catalogue  eA^erything  that  seems  to  indicate  breadth  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  not  enough  that  charlatans  and  well  meaning  in- 
competents are  crowded  out  of  this  work  by  reputable,  endowed 
institutions.  It  is  b}'  no  means  necessary  that  all  the  latter 
should  open  summer  courses.  To  justify  the  step  there  should 
be  a  demand  and  a  field  not  satisfactorily'  covered.  There  should 
be  besides  the  facilities  of  buildings,  libraries,  laboratories  and 
collections,  an  able  faculty  who  can  without  neglect  of  other 
duties  or  overstrain  give  instruction  of  a  high  grade. 

Location.  Even  with  plant,  faculty  and  students  a  new  sum- 
mer school  should  not  be  opened  without  greater  regard  to 
climatic  conditions  than  has  been  customary.  Travel  is  now  so 
quick  and  so  cheap  that  more  regard  will  be  given  to  location 
of  educational  institutions,  many  of  which  owe  the  selection  of 
their  site  not  to  its  healthfulness  or  comfort,  but  to  the  accident 
of  some  benefactor's  birth  or  business  interests.  In  active  life 
one  must  often  live  in  undesirable  surroundings  to  do  his  work, 
but  it  is  an  educational  crime  to  send  students  for  their  period 
of  training  to  an  enervating  or  unhealthful  climate,  when  the 
same  time  and  money  would  give  them  the  best  possible  physical 
environment  at  some  other  place.  This  consideration  applies 
particularly  to  vacation  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  are  held  in 
the  most  trying  weeks  of  the  entire  year  when  climatic  condi- 
tions are  most  imi»ortant  both  for  maintenance  of  health  and  for 
efficiency  in  mental  work.  For  this  reason  strong  institutions 
located  in  the  north  must  be  responsible  for  hot  weather  in- 
struction, while  those  in  trying  climates  are  certainly  justified 
in  declining  to  consider  the  question. 

Faculties.  In  some  cases  strong  institutions  announce  courses 
which  are  in  realitv  given  bv  their  voungest,  most  inexperienced 
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teachers  and  assistants,  with  little  sui)ei'vision  and  less  work 
from  the  men  who  give  the  reputation.  IJiit  in  other  cases  the 
long  summer  vacation  is  improved  to  get  the  best  man  from  the 
whole  country  or  abroad  who  could  not  be  had  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year. 

The  University  of  California  has  engaged  six  scholars  of  wide 
reputation,  all  professors  in  eastern  universities,  for  the  faculty 
of  its  next  summer  session,  in  July  and  August,  1901:  James  E. 
Kussell,  dean  of  Teachers  college  of  Columbia  university;  John 
Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago; 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  professor  of  modern  history,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; James  W.  Bright,  professor  of  English  philolog}-,  Johns 
Hopkins  university;  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, Cornell  university,  and  Albert  S.  Cook,  professor  of 
English  language,  Yale  universit}-. 

Specialization.  A  natural  and  marked  development  of  the 
vacation  school  is  to  devote  the  limited  time,  usually  six  weeks, 
to  some  special  topic.  Nature  study  has  been  made  prominent 
at  Cornell,  Michigan  and  other  places,  with  tuition  ottered  free 
to  school  teachers  of  the  state.  The  authorities  of  Chautau- 
qua are  to  open  next  year  under  responsible  ju-ofessional 
direction  a  summer  library  class  devoted  solely  to  librarians 
and  assistants  who  have  had  not  less  than  one  year's  actual 
experience  and  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  full  library  school 
course,  but  arc  aii.\io)is  to  increase  their  efficiency  b^'  such 
help  as  can  be  given  in  six  weeks.  The  free  agriiultural  courses 
are  given  when  the  farmer  has  his  vacation  in  midwinter.  But 
besides  this,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  our  own  slate  of  a 
ijniic  (lill'iiciii  l^iiid  of  s;iiiiiiM'i-  school  under  direction  of  George 
T.  I'owell,  well  known  tor  his  direction  of  farmers  institutes. 
The  committee  for  ])roin(iii(>n  of  agriculture,  inchiding  some  of 
the  best  known  citi/.ens  of  the  metropolis,  have  secured  Mr 
Powell  as  director  of  .-i  scliool  lu  Ik-  carried  on  ncai-  New  York 
for  inst  nict  ion  in  agriciill  ni-c  and  iiori  iculi  me,  siiccially  adapted 
to  men  of  niejus  who  wish  lo  lidp  on  ilie  pi-csent  tendency  to- 
ward connlrv  life  and  I  he  nplMiihiing  of  higiiei-  social  londilions 
in  laira  I  sect  ions. 

Modern  languag-es.  A  fa\(iiiie  lirhl  tor  i  he  snimniT  school  has 
lieeii  nioddii  languages.  Ilcsiijcs  the  Will  ad\ertise(i  schools  in 
this    country,    o((|miiI  nnil  iis    are    nlVcicd     in     iininerons     placi'S 
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abroad.  Courses  best  known  to  English  teachers  are  at  Lisieux^ 
Tours  and  last  year  also  at  Elbeuf  near  Rouen.  Several  county 
councils  grant  scholarships  covering  most  expenses.  Courses 
are  usually  about  3  weeks  with  a  small  examination  and  large 
certificate.  The  alliance  francaise  does  much  work  at  Caen^ 
Paris,  Nancy. 

Many  other  towns  on  the  continent  hold  holiday  courses. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Normandy  courses  draw  the  elementary 
teachers  while  those  in  Germany  fit  Jena  and  Marburg  and 
those  in  French  speaking  Switzerland  at  Geneva,  Lausanne  and 
Neuchatel  draw  teachers  of  a  higher  class  who  aim  at  more  ad- 
vanced and  serious  work.  The  Neuchatel  course  is  in  hands  of 
Academy  of  Neuchatel.  In  August  1900  it  had  about  80  stu- 
dents, mostly  German,  Italian,  Austrian  and  Russian. 

Greifswald  is  largest  of  all  holiday  courses  of  lectures  in  Ger- 
many. Originally  intended  only  for  German  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  it  soon  became  international.  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lectures  to  improve  and  increase  their  knowledge  of 
German.  Classes  exclusively  for  foreigners  have  been  formed 
for  practice  of  German  pronounciation  and  conversation.  All 
lectures  are  given  by  university  teachers,  are  attended  chiefly  by 
teachers  and  students,  but  are  also  open  to  the  educated  classes 
generally. 

Popularity.  That  teachers  appreciate  summer  school  privi- 
leges is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  of  the  ninth  session  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  where  1032  were  enrolled: 

Average  age  of  those  in  attendance,  26  plus.  Average  age 
began  teaching,  19.  Graduates  of  high  schools,  535;  normal 
schools,  213;  colleges,  102.  Attended  this  summer  school  once 
before,  146;  twice  before,  110;  three  times  before,  97;  four  times 
before,  40;  five  times  before,  18;  six  times  before,  10;  seven 
times  before,  9;  eight  times  before,  3. 

Such  a  record  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  so  called  summer 
schools  at  summer  resorts  which  are  often  planned  by  the  pro- 
moters and  considered  by  the  attendants  as  an  agreeable  picnic 
with  an  intellectual  flavor.  It  is  certainly  a  decided  improve- 
ment, which  we  all  wish  to  encourage,  on  the  fashionable  frivol- 
ity of  many  watering  places,  to  introduce  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tonic  of  lectures  and  classes.     But  if  the  name  "  summer 
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school "  is  used  for  both  kinds,  the  distinction  must  be  sharply 
drawn  between  the  pla}'  study  under  ''  popular "  teachers  at 
summer  resorts,  and  the  thorough  work  of  trained  students 
under  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  country  at  our  best  in- 
stitutions. I  do  not  forget  that  work  so  popular  as  to  command 
little  respect  from  thorough  students  has  been  done  in  class- 
rooms, or  that  in  some  summer  resorts  eminent  teachers  have 
<iiven  instruction  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  university;  but 
the  natural  tendency  in  a  place  built  and  carried  on  for  recrea- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  of  an  endowed  university. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  summer  schools  of  the  highest  grade 
is  shown  by  statistics  for  Chicago  University,  the  first  to  make 
the  summer  quarter  an  integral  part  of  its  work.  Last  year 
128  instructors  gave  266  courses  and  the  1790  students  gave  a 
total  of  5413  courses  taken  or  an  average  of  about  three  each. 
The  threefold  growth  in  six  years  strikingly  but  fairly  illus- 
trates the  possibility  of  the  wisest  use  of  our  great  plants  in 
the  summer  quarter  when  they  have  heretofore  lain  idle. 

That  public  interest  and  respect  for  summer  instruction  are 
steadily  growing  is  illustrated  by  the  following  three  reprints 
taken  at  random  from  newspaper  comments. 

UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  WORK  OVER 
NEW  YORK  TKIBfXE  19  ArcifST  I'JTO 

For  the  last  six  summers  New  York  university  has  offered 
summer  courses  to  teachers  and  others.  The  beautiful  campus 
and  buildings  are  i)articularly  well  adapted  for  summer  work, 
and  each  year  increasing  numbers  of  students  are  attract(^d. 
The  course  is  a  full  six  weeks,  from  Juh'  9  to  August  17.  The 
enrolment  this  year  was  113.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  late 
years  the  j)r()portion  of  men  among  the  students  has  been  very 
large.  This  summer,  for  example,  the  men  numbered  61,  or  54'i 
of  the  wlioli-:  the  women  52,  or  46'^.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
summer  sdiodls  lo  find  flif  women  outnumbering  the  men  in 
the  proport  i(»n  of  .".  lo  i . 

Of  tli('s<'  si  udfuts  2S  devoted  their  at  tention  to  single^  subjects; 
57  took  two  subjects.  23  took  three  and  5  took  four.  The  faculty 
strongly  achises  students  t(»  (•(•uliiie  liiemselves  to  one  or  two 
subjects.  ;ind  lli;il  I  lie  niajoritx  do  sn  is  considered  ;iii  evidence 
that  the  work  iIoik'  is  thorongh.  (  M'  ilie  1  l.',  siiidenis  T-'.  came 
from  New  ^'ol•k  and  its  \  icinily ;  the  lesl  fn  mi  el  her  ]i;iri  s  of  the 
<-ountry.     JJroeklyn  sent   17. 

T'onrses  were  given  in  Lalin  ;ind  (Ii'eek.  Semiiic  languages, 
Knglish.  (leriiianii'   langnagts.  loLjii  .  iisv  i|i()|oi;\ ,  hislerx   ef  edu- 
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cation,  sociology  iu  relation  to  education,  history,  economics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  Work  done  iu  the 
summer  session  is  accepted  as  counting  toward  a  university  de- 
gree, where  it  is  equivalent  to  the  work  required  in  the  corre- 
sponding courses  in  the  University  college,  School  of  applied 
science  and  the  School  of  pedagogy. 

The  standard  of  work  has  been  high.  There  seem  to  be  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  students  come  for  the  purpose  of 
severe  and  earnest  study,  and  although  it  is  a  serious  sacrifice 
for  a  hard  working  teacher  to  give  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
or  her  summer  vacation,  yet  the  number  who  return  year  after 
year  shows  that  the  teachers  find  the  sacrifice  profitable  and 
worth  the  making.  And,  of  course,  there  are  many  attractions 
besides  the  instruction  offered.  The  high  and  breezy  campus, 
the  cool  dormitories,  the  shady  lawns  form  an  ideal  summer 
residence.  A  pleasant  social  life,  founded  on  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  hard  work  done  in  common,  springs  up,  and  the  students 
go  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  had  not  only  a  profitable 
but  a  pleasant  six  weeks  of  study. 

New  York  university  has  come  to  regard  the  summer  session 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  and  looks  forward  hopefully  to  a 
wide  growth  of  this  high  form  of  university  extension. 

SCHOOLS  IN   SUMMER  TIME 
NEW  YOfeK  TRIBUNE  2i  JUNE  1900 

The  month  of  June,  two  thirds  spring  and  one  third  summer, 
has  hitherto  been  the  month  of  the  closing  of  schools.  The 
"  little  red  schoolhouse  "  has  in  these  rare  days  sent  back  its 
throng  of  urchins  to  their  native  farms,  and  the  great  university 
has  at  the  same  time  dismissed  its  degree  crowned  graduates 
to  their  careers  in  business  and  the  learned  professions.  To  this 
daythe  season  is  largely  marked  with  these  same  characteristi;s. 
But  not  to  such  alone  is  it  devoted.  There  is  also  in  this  month 
or  early  in  the  next  an  opening  as  well  as  a  closing  of  schools  of 
various  grades  which  is  becoming  more  g(meral,  more  important 
and  more  significant  year  by  year. 

We  may  not  claim  for  the  United  States  a  monopoly  of  sum- 
mer schools,  nor  own  the  origin  of  them.  But  we  may  unhesitat- 
ing\j  claim  for  it  a  wide  and  intensely  practical  adoi)tion  of  the 
idea  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  grades  of  stud^'. 
Early  among  the  promoters  of  the  movement  were  various  sum- 
mer assemblies  of  the  camp  meeting  order,  where  a  sort  of 
"  university  extension  "  work  was  undertaken,  too  often  empiri- 
cal and  superficial.  M  was  hot  long  before  the  colleges  and 
universities  themselves  saw  opjiortunities  for  extending  their 
usefulness  on  similar  lines,  and  summer  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  regular  departments  of  Harvard,  New  York  university^ 
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the  Universit}'  of  Chicago  and  oilier  inslitniions  of  like  rank. 
This  year  Columbia  miiversily  folloAvs  llic  cxaniiilc  and  so  thin 
citj',  which  has  long  been  a  great  seat  of  learning  and  also  a 
favorite  ]>lace  of  social  resort  in  s\iimiier.  will  have  the  uni(|ne 
distinction  of  possessing  two  important  summer  schools  nmh^r 
university  direction.  In  snch  schools  solid  work  is  done,  fully 
comparable  in  thoroughness  with  tlmi  of  the  regular  collegiate 
year.  The  students  comjirise  both  iiii(h'rgraduates  and  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  a  considerable  ]>roportion  of  teachers  and 
other  professional  men  and  women  who  during  the  nuijor  part 
of  the  year  are  busily  engaged  elsewhere,  and  who  tind  it  both 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  sjieiid  the  summer  va<atioii  in  intel- 
lectual exercises. 

THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL 
KKiiM  (TIKISTIAN  TNION  lo  .irXK  ISft.i 

The  summer  school,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  country,  lias  evidently 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  a  part  of 
our  reguliir  educational  systcun.  Begun  largely  in  response  to 
demands  for  p(»]iular  instruction,  the  scope  lias  broadened,  until 
the  work  done  at  cei-tain  sdiools  is  in  a  high  degree  specialized. 
The  first  of  these  higher  or  technical  schools,  in  j)oint  of  time, 
as  the  Chicago  IHdl  ])oints  out  in  a  recent  article,  was  that  estab- 
lished at  IN'iiikese  ishwid  under  the  direciion  of  Prof,  .\gassiz — 
in  some  respects  an  ideal  institution,  since  it  dei)ended  on  the 
genius  of  a  man  who  had,  under  the  conditions  affcu'ded,  the  very 
best  o])]MHt  unity  of  jxuiring  out  his  knowledge  and  inii)arting 
his  enthusiasm  to  a  small  grou]*  of  students  in  direct  contact 
with  the  material  (d'  observat i(ni.  'i'lie  two  sessions  of  that 
school  were  full  of  interest  and  impulse,  and  were  followed  in 
time  by  the  Chesapeake  school,  established  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  the  schools  :ii  Aniiis(iuain  and  Woods  Hole, 
aiul  the  school  on  l.dn;^  Ishimi  under  i  he  direciion  (d'  the  Brook- 
lyn insliiiiie.  Ill  ;iii  cniirely  diffeiciil  (ie|i;iri  nicnl .  ami  in  entire 
harnioii>  with  Mm'  i  i  .idit  ions  of  a  place  of  great  historic  and 
literary  inlercsl.  I  he  < 'oiicord  Schoid  of  philosophy  held  its  first 
session  in  IsTli.  ;ind  nici  ;iniinally  for  Id  \cais  iherejiflcr.  The 
IMymoiilh  Schonl  of  ;i|)plii'd  cihics.  which  bcgnii  its  woi'k  four 
j^ears  ago  ;is  l  he  result  l.-irgely  (d'  the  failli  :ind  cneriiN  id"  I  >r 
Felix  AdIer.  h;is  drawn  together  the  most  serious  minded  and 
earnest  _stndenis  [ov  the  study  (d"  some  <d'  the  most  per|>lexing 
and  pressing  (|nesli(ins  (d"  I  he  d.iy.  Tlc'  Summer  school  of  ps.v- 
chology.  held  under  llie  direction  (d'  (■Jark  uiii\eisil\.  and  the* 
sch(»ols  al  <';Mnbridge  undi'i'  I  he  snper\  isi(Mi  of  llar\ard  univer- 
sity, ari'  couducled  on  a  \er\  liij;h  jilam'  as  regards  Ihorongh- 
ness  (d'  niei  hod  :i  nd  ele\  a  I  ion  of  sla  ndards.  L'd  years  ago  a  sum- 
mer sclioid  of  law    was  insliluled  under  i  he  dii'eciion  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Virginia,  and  work  in  this  department  is  now  carried 
on  at  a  number  of  our  leading  institutions. 

It  was  one  of  the  novel  features  of  that  very  progressive  and 
promising  institution,  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  its  ses- 
sions should  be  continuous,  and  that  work  in  all  the  departments 
should  be  carried  on  during  the  summer  as  fully  as  during  the 
winter,  thus  affording  the  best  opportunities  to  a  large  group  of 
students  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportuni- 
ties at  other  times,  or  who  desire  to  press  their  academic  work 
to  an  early  close.  The  summer  semester  of  this  university  has 
also  brought  together  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  eager  to  freshen  their  knowledge  and  revive  their 
interest  under  the  formal  instruction  of  an  institution  of  the  first 
rank.  It  is  needless  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  Chautauqua 
system,  with  its  almost  national  scope  and  its  distribution  of 
educational  opportunities  in  so  many  places.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  summer 
school  has  passed  beyond  its  experimental  stage,  and  that  it  is 
now  providing  technical  and  special  training  no  less  than  en- 
larged opportunities  for  popular  culture.  Those  who  doubted 
the  value  of  these  schools  and  who  questioned  the  utility  of  the 
Chautauqua  movement  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  move- 
ment which  Chautauqua  popularized  to  such  a  degree  that  more 
than  60  assemblies  are  now  meeting  in  different  parts  of  the 
country — and  it  is  estimated,  according  to  the  Dial  that  more 
than  one  person  in  every  hundred  of  our  entire  population  visits 
yearly  one  or  the  other  of  these  schools — was  in  no  sense 
ephemeral,  but  grew  out  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  country, 
and  has  organized  a  great  group  of  educational  instrumental- 
ities in  almost  all  departments  throughout  the  United  States. 

CORKESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  AND  READING  UNIONS 

The  following  blank,  with  letter  on  p.  351,  was  sent  to  78  cor- 
respondence schools  and  reading  unions,  68  in  the  United  States, 
10  in  foreign  countries.  30  of  these  blanks,  27  from  the  United 
States  and  3  from  abroad,  were  returned  filled  out;  2  answers 
stated  that  work  had  been  discontinued;  46  blanks  were  not 
heard  from. 

EEPORT  OF   CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING,   READING   CIRCLES 
AND  ALLIED  WORK 

In  year  ending  30  June  1900 

[Same  instructions  as  in  university  extension  blank,  see  p.  285] 

1  Name  of  organization 

2  Location 
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S  Year  organized  (or  work  begun)  incorporated 

4  Secretary  or  executive  officer 

address 

5  What  relation  has  the  work  to  any  college,  university  or 

other  institution? 

6  For  what  special  classes  of  persons  or  in  what  subjects  is 

instruction  offered? 

7  Do  instructors  give  whole  or  i)artial  time  to  this  work? 

8  Are  fees  required  in  advance? 

9  May  they  be  paid  in  instalments? 

10  Who  pays  postage? 

11  What  textbooks,  lesson  sheets,  periodicals  or  other  aids  do 

you  use? 

12  Who  pays  for  these? 

13  What  printed  matter  do  you  regularly  issue? 

14  What  else  have  you  printed  this  year? 

15  Are  examinations  taken  by  correspondence  or  through  an 

examiner  appointed  by  you? 
IG  What  credentials  (certificates,  diplomas  or  degrees)  do  you 

give  and  what  are  the  requirements  for  each? 
IT  What,  if  any,  academic  credit  is  allowed  your  credentials  by 

any  schools  or  colleges? 

18  No.  of  instructors? 

19  No.  of  students:  men  ;  women 


20  Occux>ation 

of  students: 

teachers 

;  students 

clerks 

;  manu; 

il  workers 

;  others 

21  Geographic 

distribution 

;  no.  of  students 

in 

Ala. 

]nd. 

Nev. 

S.  D. 

Alas. 

la. 

N.  H. 

Tenn. 

Ariz. 

Kan. 

N.J. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Ky. 

N.  M. 

U. 

ral. 

La. 

N.  Y. 

vt. 

Col. 

Me. 

N.  C. 

Va. 

Ct. 

Md. 

N.  D. 

Wash. 

Del. 

Mass. 

0. 

W.  Va. 

D.  C. 

Mich. 

Okl. 

Wis. 

Fla. 

Minn. 

Or. 

Wy. 

Ga. 

:Miss. 

Ta. 

Can. 

H.I. 

Mo. 

Porto 

Rico 

(Kindlyfill  in 

Id. 

]\[nnt. 

R.  1. 

any    other 

111. 

Xel). 

S.  C. 

countries) 

Ind.  T. 

22   Namk  of  i'oir^b 


l'"e« 


No.  of 
RtmlfliitH 


No.  tiikinj:       No.  pnnsinc 
cxainlnalion    exaiuination 


No.  of 

o  ertiflcntes 

given 
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23  Please  compare  tlie  year's  work  as  a  wliole  with  that  of  last 

.year  as  to  attendance,  interest,  finances,  etc. 

24  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  more 

rapid  spread  of  instruction  by  means  of  correspondence 
teaching? 

25  What  desirable  features   or  trends   have  you  observed  in 

recent  experiences? 

26  What  undesirable? 

Please  see  that  we  are  on  your  regular  mailing  list  to  receive 
2  copies  of  each  circular,  blank  or  other  matter  in  print  for  our 
permanent  files,  which  we  arrange  both  by  subject  and  by 
source. 

Replies  to  blank.  vSeveral  schools  replied  that  they  did  not 
care  to  answ^er  the  blank  and  probably  a  number  of  others  not 
replying  are  still  in  pxistence.  The  following  table  does  not 
therefore  give  a  complete  list. 

One  answer  says:  "In  my  opinion,  my  business  interests 
would  not  be  served  by  making  public  all  the  details  that  your 
circular  calls  for." 

A  "business  school"  answers:  I  received  your  letter  and 
circular  of  recent  date  as  well  as  those  of  some  earlier  date.  The 
reason  I  did  not  answer  your  previous  communication,  and  am 
not  going  to  answer  your  last  inquiry  is,  I  have  not  as  jet 
obtained  the  desired  result  with  my  instructions. 

A  correspondence  school  of  shorthand  frankly  answered  that 
the  advertiser  was  a  clerk  and  stenographer  who  had  formerly 
taught  shorthand  and  typew'riting;  that  he  wished  some  cor- 
respondence pupils  and  so  had  advertised,  but  no  pupils  had 
yet  applied.  He  is  still  "  ready  to  give  the  best  mail  instruction, 
charging  a  fair  price  and  giving  honest  returns."  There  are 
doubtless  manj-  other  "  schools  "  with  similar  equipment  and 
facilities. 

Another  business  school  replies: 

The  enclosed  papers  are  respectfully  returned  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  final  returns  of  our  efforts  at  teaching  through  the 
mails  have  not  met  with  the  educational  success  that  we  desire 
and  expect,  and  therefore  we  have  discontinued  that  department 
as  a  feature  of  our  school. 

From  the  American  school  of  correspondence  we  quote: 

We  wish  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  and  to  give  you 
every  assistance  in  investigating  this  very  interesting  agency 
for  educational  extension.     We  are  making  all  possible  use  of 
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the  facilities  ])lace(l  at  our  disijosal  by  reason  of  our  location 
in  an  educational  center.  \N'e  have  in  addition  to  our  regul.ir 
instructors  eight  instructors  who  are  also  teaching  at  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  and  Tufts  college.  Me 
are  endeavoring  to  appeal  to  the  people  entirely  by  the  merit 
and  high  standard  of  our  courses  rather  than  through  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  agents.  We  are  impressed  by  the  great 
change  in  iln-  character  of  the  students  enrolled,  those  enrolled 
since  the  lirst  of  September  being  of  a  much  highei'  class  of  in- 
telligence than  those  we  have  formerly  had.  and  this  standard 
seems  to  be  constantly  advancing. 

The  courses  Ihat  we  otTcr  are  based  on  tlu;  instruction  as 
given  in  similar  courses  at  the  ^Nfassachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology and  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  and  it  is  our  aim  to 
make  the  work  as  thorough  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
capability  of  the  people  to  whom  we  go.  We  are  constantly 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  courses  and  now  have 
among  our  instruction  stall  five  men  who  are  regular  teachers 
at  the  ^fassachusetts  institute  of  technology  and  who  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  certain  subjects  in  our  school.  We  have 
among  our  students  graduates  from  the  !>rassachusetts  institute 
of  technology,  llic  Worcester  polytechnic  institute.  X'uiversity 
of  ^^'isc()nsiIl.  I'liivcrsity  of  \'irginia  ami  oihrr  educational 
institutions  of  this  chai-actei-.  These  are  men  who  are  taking- 
courses  such  as  chemistry,  and  who  lind  themselves  in  positions 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  shop  practice,  steam  engines,  boilers, 
dynamos,  etc.  We  are  nmking  an  honest  endeavor  to  bring 
Ix'fore  the  people  of  the  country  who  art'  unable  to  attend  a 
resident  school  an  opportunity  to  get  thorough  instruction  in 
the  coui'ses  that  we  teach  without  leaving  their  home  or  inter- 
fering with  theii-  occupation,  and  at  a  jtrice  within  reach  of    ill. 

,\n  eni  linsiasl  ic  friend  of  the   work  and  an  expei-ienced  cor- 

rcsjiolldeuce    leaclH'I-    Wl'ites: 

1  know  iliiit  Mioiisands  stand  ready  to  |ii(»lii  l>y  iIh-  olTer  of 
free  home  educ;ii  iou.  <  »iie  of  I  lie  cliief  dittlcult  ies  in  I  lie  way  of 
success  is  ilijii  of  making  coi  respondence  teaching  attractiv. 
This  could  lie  oNcicoiiie  if  siillicieiii  money  were  a\ail;ililc.  :iml 
tlie  iMijiil  were  introduced  to  \arious  jthases  of  the  work 
(specially  of  :irl    tea-hingi   from   the  beginning. 

Tables.  I'.iief  summaries  of  uiosi  of  the  schools  uieuti(Uied 
here  .'iml  of  others  may  be  Idiiml  in  l-'.Nieusion  luilleiins  'JS  and 
.".I.  j'or  (udei-  of  states  :iml  e\  phi  ii,i  I  ion  of  ;i  hbrex  ia  1  i(Uis  see 
p.  L'ST. 

.\  nswel-s  I  o  (|uesl  ions  1  tl.  17.  Ll."I  L'li  con  Id  imi  lie  l  ;i  liulii  l  ed  ;i  ml 
are  co|)ie(|  ;i  I  cud  of  1  ;ilile. 
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CORHESPONDEIJ-CE 


NAME 


Place 


INSTRUC- 
TORS 


New  York 

American  corresiwndence  normal 

Art  by  correspondence  class 

Correspondence  school  of  illustrating.... 

Cosmopolitan  university 

Institute  of  social  economics . 

United  correspondence  schools  co 

Other  northeastern  states 
Free  Baptist  pastors  correspondence  sch 

Maine  ministers  institute 

American  school  of  correspondence 

Boston  correspondence  school 

Home  correspondence  school 

Nett  college  of  oratory 

Round  Robin  reading  club 

Southeastern  states 

Columbian  correspondence  college 

S.  H.  S.  H.  S.  &  C.  H  1 

"West  Virginia  university 

North  central  states 

Central  university 

Am.  inst.  sacred  lit 

Chicago  university 

Metropolitan  basiness  college 

Music  students  club  extension 

National  university   

University  extension  law  school 

Nat.  ass'ti  of  account,  and  bookkeepers. 
Spragiie  correspondence  schools 

University  extension  coll.  corres.  sch 

Western  states 
Wyoming  university  extension  ass'n*... 

Foreign 

Diploma  correspondence  college 

Sloan-Duployau  shorthand  ass'n 

Queen's  university 


Danaville.. 
Potsdam  .. 
New  York. 
Irvington.. 
New  York. 

New  York. 


Lewiston  Me. 
Lewiston  "  . 
Boston  Mass.. 
Boston      "     .. 


Philadelphia  Pa. 
Philadelphia  "  . 
Philadelphia    "  . 


Washington  D.  C 

Washington      "   

Morgan  town  W.  Va. 


Indianapolis  Ind . 

Chicago   111 

Chicago    " 

Chicago    " 


1889 
1900 
?'92 
1897 
1890 

1897 


1891 
1895 
1897 
1882 

1881 
1«98 
1894 


1896 
1886 


1897 


1896 
1881 
1892 
1896 


1899 


1897 
1889 


1899 


1899 
1889 


1886 


Chicago  "  . .. 
Chicago  "  . .. 
Chicago  "  .  . 
Detroit  Mich. 
Detroit      "     . 

Detroit       "     . 


Laramie    Wy. 


Fishponds.  Bristol  Eng. 

Ramsgate  Eng 

Kingston  Ont 


1900 
1883  1890 
1899 
190O 
1891 


1891 


1895 
1882 


1898 

issi 


var. 
? 


?30 
14 


45 


2  600- 
!500 

1 


3 

60 

6  990 

125^ 

1128 

100 

?  1  200^ 


127 


1000 
291 
105 


4  500^ 
426 

'"504 

1  450» 
115 

"""so 

15  000 

2666 

'Society  for  the  home  .stiidv  of  holy  scriptures  and  church  history. 

"■'  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  correspondence  work  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
professors  have  beeu  overworked  in  their  regular  duties  " 
^Men  and  woaieu. 
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SCHOOLS 


EXAMI- 
NATIONS 
GIVEN 


y  i  y 
y 


7  50 
.50-2  .  . 


5  .  .-15  . 


4-5k. 
£1,  18 


i 

i 

part 


part 

y 


part 
part 


part 
part 


Sri 


y 

part 


part 
part 

y 


part 


Subjects 


drawing;,  painting 

ilhi8.  lettering,  wall  paper  design,  etc.... 

lang.,  sci.,  math.,  lit.,  ped.,  agr 

800.  econ.,  pol.  sci.,  civics 


engr'g.,  tradea,  arch.,  art,  businesa,  journ. 


Rible  study,  etc. 


engineering 

Bible,  theology,  languages. 


lang.,  lit.,  teleg.,  i)roofrea(ling 

oratory,  psych.,  authorship,  lit.  interpret, 
general 


many  univ.  subjects. 


literature,  science 

liible,  theol.,  Greek,  Hebrew 

acadcuiic 

bookkeeping,  shorthand,  etc. 


music 

college  subjects. . 
law 

bookkeeping,  etc 
law,  journalism .. 


university  subjects 


university  subjects. 


general 

shorthand  . 
liberal  arts. 


Work  of  this 

year    compared 

with  last 


about  same 
about  same 
large  increase 

good  imp. 


attend,  smaller 
attend.  J  larger 
good  growth 
not  as  good 

attend,  double 


not  as  good 


improvement 


improvement 
steady  increase 
about  25%  inc. 


about  same 


about  10%  inc. 


increase 
marked  imp. 
slight  increase 


17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

is 
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Answers  to  questions  16,  17,  23-26 

Each  answer  is  preceded  by  number  given  institution  in  table. 

Q  16-17  What  credentials  (certipcates,  diplomas  or  defjrees)  do  you  give 
and  leliut  <ire  the  requirements  for  each?  What,  if  any,  academic  credit  is 
allowed  your  credentials  by  any  schools  or  colleges? 

New  York 

1  Certificate  showing  progress  of  student  together  with  his  grade  in 
different  svib.iects.     No  credit. 

2  On  completion  of  courses  we  give  diploma.  Examinations  must  be 
passed  satisfactorily  before  it  is  issued.  The  work  is  not  old  enough, 
3'et,  to  demand  such  recognition  as  credit. 

3  None. 

5  Certificate  of  Institute  of  social  economics  for  one  yeai''s  work  in  any 
of  our  courses,  and  satisfactory  standing  in  examinations  or  submission 
of  a  satisfactory  thesis.     No  definite  information  as  to  credit. 

6  Certificate  of  graduation.  Average  of  90;*  on  examinations.  No 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  credit. 

Other  states 

7  When  one  stiidy  of  the  course  is  finished  a  certificate  of  that  fact  is 
given.  A  study  finished  in  the  correspondence  school  can  be  omitted  by 
one  subsequently  taking  a  theologic  course. 

9  Diploma;  75^.     Have  made  no  efforts  to  obtain  recognition. 

10  Certificates  at  the  end  of  each  course  and  a  diploma  on  the  comple- 
tion of  any  dep't.  We  do  not  give  degrees;  we  qualify  students  to  pass 
examinations  at  any  reputable  institution.  Have  heard  of  one  institution 
but  do  not  know  of  others;  do  not  care  for  this  one  or  for  any  one 
institution  in  this  respect,  since  "recognition"  could  not  make  our  work 
any  better. 

11  Those  passing  meritorious  examinations  may  have  diplomas  if  de- 
sired.    No  credit  that  we  know  of. 

12  We  give  certificate,  diploma  for  authorship,  and  diploma  and  degree 
In  elocution  and  oratory  if  the  student  completes  the  course  by  attend- 
ance in  Philadelphia. 

14  LL.B.  after  student  takes  a  law  course  equal  to  that  given  in  best 
universities.  M.  Acc'ts  for  complete  course  in  commercial  dep't.  Credit 
is  given  in  law  when  they  pass  examination. 

15  Testimonials  signed  by  the  bishop  of  Washington  and  the  director. 
A  yearly  examination  taken  with  supervision,  and  the  regents  papers. 

IG  College  credit  is  given  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  examination. 
However,  no  one  can  graduate  unless  he  spends  at  least  one  year  in 
residence. 

17  Excepting  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  degrees,  a  simple  statement 
certifying  that  the  holder  has  completed  certain  subjects,  naming  grade 
attained.  Candidates  for  degrees  receive  a  diploma  upon  completion  of 
the  prescribed  course.     We  can  not  say  about  ci*edit. 

18  Certificates  for  work  done;  no  diplomas  or  degrees.  No  credit  except 
•on  examination  at  said  college. 
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19  A  certificate  si.sued  by  the  president  of  tlie  uiiiversit5  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  correspondence-study  dep't  and  bearing  the  University  of 
Chicago  seal  is  issued  for  each  coui"se  satisfactorily  completed.  I  do  not 
know  about  credft.  University  of  Chicago  recognizes  it  as  sartsfying  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  up  to  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of  work 
required  for  a  degree  except  the  masters  degree. 

20  AVhen  a  branch  is  completed  to  satisfaction  of  instructor  a  certificate 
is  given.     Have  never  endeavored  to  secure  recognition. 

21  Certificates  of  membership.     No  credit. 

22  The  usual  college  degrees  and  diplomas  are  granted  on  completion  of 
courses  that  are  equivalent  to  the  usual  four  year  B.  A.  and  B.S.  courses 
In  first  class  colleges.     Varying  credit  according  to  the  school  or  college. 

23  No  diplomas  or  degrees  given.  Full  credit  allowed  by  Illinois  college 
of  laAV  for  first  two  years'  work  if  done  by  correspondence. 

24  Certificate  of  efficiency. 

25  "We  give  certificates  stating  the  time  the  student  has  studied  with  us, 
the  work  covered  by  him,  and  the  grades  obtained  on  examinations;  no 
degrees.  Jlost  law  schools  accept  the  certificate  at  its  face  value,  though 
some  give  the  student  credit  only  for  the  time  covered  by  the  certificate 
as  a  credit  on  the  time  required  for  a  degree,  giving  him  the  privilege  of 
passing  off  the  subjects  Avithout  going  over  them  again  in  the  regular 
course  of  work. 

26  Diplomas  on  completion  of  work  for  a  degree;  certificates  at  end  of 
each  year.  We  do  not  seek  credit  on  our  credentials  as  the  studauts 
write  at  their  own  chosen  colleges. 

27  Only  a  certificate  of  work  completed.  Our  university  gives  for  a 
unit  course  credit  for  one  term  of  resident  work. 

Foreign   countries 

29  Dijilomas  (illuminated  in  i  ]  dilTerent  colors)  are  granted  for  accuracy 
alone,  also  for  speed  of  NO  words  a  minute  and  upwards.  Our  diplomas 
are  recognized  by  the  London  school  board,  etc.  as  ecpial  in  value  to 
those  emanating  from  the  Society  of  arts. 

30  Students  of  third  year  standing  entitled  to  junior  heaving  certificate, 
of  fourth  year  standing  entitled  to  senior  leaving  certificate;  students 
completing  course,  to  B..\.  and  M..\.  Certificates  and  degrees  are  ac- 
cepted l)y  education  dei)artm(>ut  and  universities  same  as  degrees  of 
intramural  students. 

Q  2?,  I'lrasc  coniitarr  the  i/rar's  iriirl:  as  a  \rholc  nith  that  of  la.st  year  at 
in  atlciKldiiir.  iiilrrrsi,  fiinnias,  etc. 

New  York 

2  Have  doubled  receipts  and  iMiiiils  since  September  19(M). 

8  Appro.ximately  tlie  same. 

4  Attendance?  and  interest  are  about  tlie  same  as  last  year. 

r>  A\'c  have  nH)re  than  three  tiiiics  th<'  innnbcr  of  ibil)s.  hut  there  are 
many  of  whicji   wc  iiavc  no  drlinilr  (ImIm.  worliiiig  willi  our  material. 

G  1'his  j-ear's  worii  siiowed  a  very  sal  isfaclory  iiuiirovement  iu  all 
respects. 
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Other  states 

7  The  attendance  this  year  is  smallest  of  any  since  the  beginning.  The- 
causes  that  produce  this  result  may  not  be  permanent.  There  is  little  that 
is  discoui"aging  except  so  called  schools  that  offer  diplomas  for  a  course- 
of  "traditional"  Bible  study,  and  people  who  recommend  such  schools. 

8  Attendance  33%^  larger.     Interest  and  finances  in  same  proportion. 

9  Gratifying  growth. 

10  Not  doing  as  well  this  year  as  last. 

11  Payments  much  more  prompt  the  past  year  than  the  previous  year. 
Attendance  more  than  doubled. 

13  Below  any  other  year.  Reasons:  illness  of  the  director,  less  adver- 
tising, and  attention  given  to  revision  of  study  rather  than  seeking  new 
members. 

14  Enrolments  are  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  and  we  have  found 
collections  easy  to  make.     Financial  state  of  school  is  very  good. 

15  A  "  Founders  fund  "  of  $1000  has  been  contributed  by  present  ajid 
former  students  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund. 

17  Number  slightly  increased;  deeper  Interest  in  work;  and  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  all  lines. 

18  In  outline  courses  number  has  doubled.    In  all  others  steady  increase. 

19  Measurable  increase  in  these  lines  about  25^. 
22  About  the  same. 

25  Increase  of  about  10,!^. 

26  Not  yet  one  year  old. 

Foreign  countries 

28  Students  in  1899,  ?500;  in  1900,  ?1700.  As  this  is  a  private  institution 
we  do  not  publish  finances. 

29  Marked  improvement  generally. 

30  We  have  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  students  over  last  year. 

Q  24  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid 
spread  of  instruction  by  means  of  correspondence  teaching? 

New  York 

1  We  find  that  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  principles  causes  lack  of  faith 
in  the  plans  of  correspondence  teaching. 

2  I  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  say.  I  began  a  coiTespondence 
class  10  years  ago,  but  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  it  that  it  never 
amounted  to  much.     Revived  it  Januai*y  1900. 

3  Lack  of  faith  in  the  method,  and  the  influence  of  poor  schools. 

4  The  principal  obstacle  lies  in  the  difliculty  of  bringing  the  average 
person  to  believe  that  satisfactory  instruction  is  feasible  by  correspond- 
ence methods. 

5  Lack  of  organizers  to  travel  and  visit  localities  and  inaugurate  study 
club  work;  and  lack  of  competent  leaders  or  instructors  of  classes. 

6  Difficulty  in  removing  public  skepticism. 

Other  states 

7  a)  In  theological  studies  specially,  residence  at  an  institution  is  far 
prefei'able  to  correspondence  teaching;  hence  we  endeavor  to  get  our  stu- 
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dents  to  secure  it,  all  who  can  doing  so,  if  worthy;  h)  the  greatest  obstacle 
is  inability  to  appreciate,  before  experience,  the  importance  of  mental 
training;  c)  perhaps  an  equally  serious  obstacle  is  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  employ  untrained  ministei's;  d)  the  next  is  that  coiTespondence 
study  requires  more  lu-rscvfranc-e  than  auy  other. 

9  Methods  employed  by  correspondence  schools  themselves.  Persuad- 
ing students  to  enroll  through  canvassers;  students  have  no  real  interest 
in  a  better  education,  aiid  soon  drop  out.  Superficial  instniction;  con- 
ducting schools  as  a  commercial  enterprise  for  the  pui"pose  of  making  a& 
much  money  as  possible,  slighting  the  educational  side  of  the  enterprise; 
low  business  standard;  low  educational  plane. 

10  a)  The  unreasonable  and  unreasoning  prejudice  of  endowed  institu- 
tions and  of  the  literary  men  and  women  of  America;  b)  the  accumulation 
of  vast  sums  of  money  in  buildings  and  in  apparatus,  at  imiversity  cen- 
ters, for  the  teaching  of  the  few,  while  the  problem  of  American  illiteracy 
that  can  be  solved  at  a  smaller  cost  through  the  U.  S.  mails  remains 
untouched. 

11  Lack  of  confidence,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  such  methods  of 
education. 

13  For  the  Round  Robin  need  of  books  in  various  localities.  Traveling 
library  greatly  in  demand. 

14  a)  The  greatest  trouble  probably  is  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  coiTes- 
pondence method;  h)  the  large  number  of  fake  institutions  which  receive 
money  but  give  little  return:  o  it  calls  for  too  nnicli  liard  work  and  has 
no  football. 

15  Novel  reading. 

17  The  greatest  difficulty  it  seems  to  us  is  the  inability  of  those  who 
most  need  such  instruction,  to  spare  the  time  and  money  necessary  to 
complete  a  course.     Many  are  discouraged  by  the  time  required. 

18  From  our  institution  only  lack  of  capital  to  push  the  work.  The 
usual  difficulty  is  lack  of  teachers  interested  sufficiently  to  make  it  a 
success. 

19  In  general:  a)  Ignorance  of  means,  methods  and  results;  h\  inertia 
and  conservatism  on  part  of  reputable  educational  institutions;  c)  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  people  who  have  beeu  prejudiced  against  correspond- 
ence work  l»y  the  numerous  fake  or  i)urcly  commercial  concerns  operating 
along  this  line.  In  particular,  inadequate  pi-ovisions  in  the  way  of  facul- 
ties and  endowments. 

20  The  inability  of  many  i)eople  to  set  themselves  to  work  and  to  fidld 
themselves  to  a  given  i)rogram  when  once  they  have  determined  to  do  so. 

22  Individual  instruction  Ity  well  qualified  professors  in  many  subjects 
is  too  costly  for  the  majority,  and  class  instruction  by  means  of  juinted 
matter  is  little  better  than  <'(iurses  of  reading. 

2r>  Tlio  natural  backwardness  of  the  pu))lic  in  taking  up  innovations 
coupled  with  flic  passiv<'  or  active  opposition  of  some  of  the  teachers  of 
resident  schools  who  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  true  functions  and  purposes 
of  correspondence  schools  nor  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  the 
method,  and  the  farther  fact  that  there  have  been  some  fraudulent  cor- 
respondence schools,  which  of  course  casts  some  suspicion  on  all. 

20  The  employment  nf  <:ip.ih]c  instructors  and  the  accomplisluiicnl  of 
definitr'  results  will  du  iinirli  in  widen  llir  iiiilnmcc  of  correspondence 
.»*clioo]s. 
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Foredgn  countries 

28  The  fact  that  there  are  so  mauy  bad  ones  in  existence,  which  brings 
the  whole  system  into  disrepute. 

29  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  old  style  of  shorthand,  a  belief  that 
shorthand  is  far  too  complicated;  but  this  belief  is  being  gradually  dis- 
persed since  the  introduction  of  the  Sloan-Duployan  sihorthand  revolution. 

30  We  are  of  opinion  that  correspondence  teaching  is  having  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  growth.  We  have  endeavored,  in  recent  years,  to  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  its  growth. 

Q  25  What  desirable  features  or  trends  have  you  observed  in  recent  experi- 
ences? 

New  York 

3  A  strong  desire  to  learn  the  actual  and  practical  methods  in  use  today. 
We  regard  the  usual  art  instruction  in  schools  as  too  theoretical  and 
"psychological".  There  are  too  many  teachers  who  are  not  proficient  in 
the  art  they  teach. 

4  A  most  encouraging  trend  observed  in  our  work  is  the  keen  interest 
In  study  and  the  desire  to  continue  the  same  shown  by  those  who  have 
once  entered  upon  their  work  in  earnest.  Many  letters  are  received 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  presented  and  a  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Applications  for  registration  are  being  received  every  day. 
23,000  names  have  been  entered  upon  the  registry  books  since  the  work 
began  in  1897. 

5  Gireatly  growing  interest  in  economics,  civic  and  sociologic  studies. 

6  A  laudable  desire  for  education  among  the  lower  classes.  They 
realize  that  in  order  to  advance  in  their  chosen  calling,  they  must  secure 
an  education. 

Other   states 

9  Increasing  recognition  of  the  merit  of  this  system  of  education;  better 
class  of  students;  recognition  of  prominent  educators,  manufacturers,  etc. 

10  The  gradual  (though  slow)  abatement  of  the  obstacles  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  question  24. 

13  The  greater  perception  of  the  value  of  concentration  upon  fewer  sub- 
jects. This  is  the  gospel  preached  by  the  Round  Robin  but  understood  as 
never  before  by  women. 

14  The  public  are  learning  gradually  that  the  system  is  practical  and 
they  are  finding  out  which  schools  are  reliable.  There  have  been  20 
schools  of  this  kind  in  Washington,  the  postoffice  people  say,  and  now 
there  are  but  2.     These  failures  discourage  the  public. 

15  The  greater  exactness  of  written  work. 

17  We  note  an  increased  disposition  to  make  the  saci'ifice  necessary  to 
obtain  an  education.  We  also  note  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to 
improve  their  minds  by  systematic  study  without  reference  to  degrees  or 
with  a  view  to  securing  professional  recognition;  this  is  the  most  encour- 
aging feature  of  the  year. 

18  A  specially  strong  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  along  intelligent 
lines  and  by  rational  methods. 

19  A  stir  among  the  bones  here  and  there. 
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20  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeliug  that  correspondence  instruction 
is  no  longer  experimental  and  on  this  point  fewer  assurances  are  required. 

22  The  great  growth  of  mail  work  in  all  lines,  specially  in  the  technical. 

26  Students  are  seeking  instruction  that  has  a  cash  value;  utility  before 
culture.  If  they  can  be  combined,  well  and  good;  but  it  must  possess  the 
former. 

Foreign  countries 

29  That  many  who  had  previously  failed  to  acquire  the  art,  and  others 
who  were  afraid  to  begin  it  are  now  quite  satisfled  that  the  subject  is 
acquired  in  a  sixth  of  the  usual  time  by  means  of  the  Sloan-Duployan 
System. 

30  That  a  larger  number,  after  becoming  interested  as  extramural  stu- 
dents, come  to  the  university  and  take  the  regular  intramural  courses. 
This  year  we  had  three  married  men  with  families  move  to  the  city  from 
the  west  in  order  to  complete  their  courses. 

Q  26  What  undesirable  trends  or  features? 

New  York 

3  A  lack  of  endeavor  rather  than  of  comprehension. 

4  Sometimes  the  student  gets  discouraged  and  withdraws  from  lack  ot 
interest. 

5  The  disposition  to  drop  work  before  end  of  season,  generally  due  to 
lack  of  good  leadership. 

(>  Lack  of  appreciation  of  value  of  fundamental  training,  such  as  arith- 
metic, grammar,  etc.  They  want  subjects  applied  to  their  callings  before 
being  qualified  in  fundamental  principles. 

I  Other  states 

7  Superficiality,  the  acceptance  of  mere  reading,  without  writing,  and 
lack  of  evidence  that  the  book  and  the  subject  are  fully  understood. 

t)  None. 

]i>  The  rapid  multiplication  of  correspondence  schools  whose  only  or 
whose  principal  purpose  seems  to  be  to  make  money. 

13  The  greed  for  free — free  instruction,  free  books,  free  everything — as 
a  right  bestowed  by  interest.  To  icant  is  a  reason  why  the  object  should 
be  given.  i 

10  The  old  ones  persist. 

22  The  tendency  of  certain  colleges  to  restrict  the  granting  of  literary 
degrees  by  hedging  them  about  by  difficult  conditions,  making  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  a  nonresident  to  be  graduated. 

Foreign  countries 

28  Competition,  specially  as  regards  foes  payable,  lowering  the  whole 
thing  to  a  mere  business. 

30  The  numliors  who  enter  ui)on  a  course  not  with  a  desire  for  a  better 
education  but  simply  to  secure  a  higher  certificate,  and  thus  a  better 
position. 
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Summary  of  table 

The  30  schools  reporting  are  located  as  follows: 

New  York  6 

Other  northeastern  states 7 

Southeastern                   "     3 

North  central                  "     10 

Western                           "     1 

Foreign  countries 3 

7  were  organized  before  1890,  9  between  1890  and  1895  and 
14  since  1895.  They  are  about  evenly  divided  as  to  location  ex- 
cept that  6  of  those  organized  after  1895  are  in  north  central 
states,  3  in  Illinois,  2  in  Michigan  and  1  in  Indiana. 

The  table  shows  that  in  11  of  the  schools  reporting  instructors 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work;  in  18  partial  time  is  given;  1 
did  not  answer  the  question. 

15  give  examinations  by  correspondence  and  15  through  some 
one  appointed  or  approved  by  the  school;  5  use  both  ways. 

Answers  as  to  fees  are  not  full  enough  to  be  of  much  help. 
Only  4  say  that  fees  are  not  required  in  advance  but  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  paid  in  instalments.  Postage  is  paid  in 
8  cases  entirely  by  the  school,  in  9  by  the  student,  in  11  schools 
each  pays  part,  usually  one  way. 

15  issue  regularly  some  printed  matter  such  as  catalogues, 
announcements,  lesison  sheets,  etc.  11  report  having  printed 
other  matter  during  the  year. 

Simple  certificates  of  work  or  examinations  are  given  by  18 
institutions,  diplomas  by  9  and  degrees  by  only  3.  In  5  cases 
credit  toward  a  degree  is  allowed,  for  correspondence  work 
either  by  the  institution  giving  the  work  or  by  one  connected 
with  it.  In  none  of  these  cases  however  is  a  degree  allowed  for 
nonresident  work  alone.  At  least  a  year's  resident  study  is 
required  and  sometimes  the  time  reaches  two  or  more  years. 

Only  20  gave  comparison  of  this  year  with  last.  Of  these,  14 
report  an  increase,  3  say  the  years  are  about  the  same  and  3 
that  the  work  was  larger  the  previous  year. 

In  reply-to  question  as  to  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  corre- 
spondence instruction,  the  diflSculty  most  emphasized  is  lack  of 
knowledge  by  the  public  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  cor- 
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respondence  teacbinj^  and  consequent  lack  of  faitli.     The  next 
point   is   the   influence   of  poor    schools,    specially   the  merely 
money-making  establishments  which  use  objectionable  methods 
*to  obtain  students,  and  maintain  low  educational  standards. 

The  need  of  good  instructors  is  dwelt  on  and  one  institution 
suggests  the  desirability  of  having  organizers  to  visit  localities 
and  start  study  club  work  in  connection  with  the  correspondence 
teaching.  Perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  found 
wanting,  one  school  suggesting  that  correspondence  study  calls 
for  too  much  hard  work  and  has  no  football.  Lack  of  time  and 
money  on  the  part  of  the  pujjil  is  a  serious  obstacle.  One  insti- 
tution well  says:  "  Individual  instruction  by  well  qualified  pro- 
fessors in  many  subjects  is  too  costly  for  the  majority  and  class 
instruction  by  means  of  printed  matter  is  little  better  than 
courses  of  reading." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  is  that  suggested 
by  two  or  throe,  the  failure  of  many  reputable  educational  insti- 
tutions to  understand  the  value  of  correspondence  teaching 
properly  carried  on. 

Among  desirable  features  an  encouraging  interest  in  study  is 
noted.  One  institution  observes  a  "  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  improve  their  iiiimls  by  systematic  study  without  reference 
to  degrees  or  with  a  view  to  securing  professional  recognition." 
.Vnother  says  that  "  students  are  seeking  instruction  that  has 
a  cash  value;  utility  before  culture.  If  they  can  be  combined, 
well  and  good;  but  they  must  possess  the  former."  Queen's  uni- 
versity (Canada)  notes  with  satisfaction  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber aftei-  iMcoiiiiiig  iiiiircsicd  as  extramural  students,  come  to 
1  he  iiiii\cisiiy  for  refill  la  i'  wdi'k. 

Schools  discontinued 

A  III  Id-  tidiii  i'lnf.  I..  A.  Wait,  now  in  Llie  department  of 
iiiii  I  liciii;i  I  irs  a  I    ( "uniell.  savs : 

1  uave  ii|»  my  (•(»rn'S|M»ii(|cii(c  school  about  ISSt  or  ISS.'.  ^Vith 
my  iini\  cisi  ly  dnlies  and  ('asiadilla  srhool.  the  work  nearly 
kilhd  m<'.  Till'  cxiiiMisc  was  \ci\  lai'L:<'.  A  coiirsiiondenft* 
sciiool  needs  a  huge  endowment  the  sanH'  as  any  nni\t'rsity. 
T^'aeJiing  by  con-espiMKh'iiee  is  most  fascinaling  woi-k.  I  had 
|iii|iils  all  iIm'  w  a  \  Irmii  Noxa  Sioiia  h>  'I'l-xas.  'I'licir  is  no  dif- 
li(iill\  whalsm-\ci-  in  harhini:  mo>l  siilijcils  lo  mature  pupils 
liy  col  iispnnch  IMC.  I  tccl  thai  a  large  pari  ot  |||<-  liesi  teaching 
of  the  future  will  he  done  ill   ihis  wa\. 
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A.  W.  Tresslar,  secretary  of  the  extension  depai'tment  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  writes: 

All  correspondence  work  was  abandoned  by  the  university 
more  than  a  year  ago.  While  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with 
all  the  conditions,  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  dis- 
continuance were:  the  professors  generally  believed  that  the 
work  usually  done  by  correspondence  was  not  fairly  equivalent 
to  that  accomplished  by  pupils  in  the  university.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  the  correspondence  demanded  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  from  the  professors  and  yet  it  was  not  sufficient 
in  the  aggregate  to  warrant  the  hiring  of  an  extra  instructor 
in  each  department  for  that  particular  purpose.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  correspondence  work,  judging  from  the  numer- 
ous letters  of  inquiry  which  we  still  receive  concerning  corre- 
spondence courses.  This  demand  is  being  satisfied  to  some  ex- 
tent by  various  correspondence  schools  and  correspondence  de- 
partments connected  with  Chicago  daily  papers. 

A  private  secretary  writes: 

It  is  very  probable  that  instruction  by  correspondence  will  be 
discontinued  here  after  this  year,  as  many  of  the  faculty  are 
opposed  to  it,  claiming  that  it  is  not  "  academic."  It  is,  as  prob- 
ably you  know,  one  of  the  "  innovations  "  made  by  Dr  , 

and  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  many  students. 

Special  topics 
Trade  education  of  employees.  A  practical  way  of  finding^ 
whether  correspondence  schools  have  value  has  been  tried  by 
the  Northwestern  electrical  association.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  "  consider  the  advisability  of  central  station  manage- 
ments encouraging  their  employees  to  enrol  themselves  in 
courses  of  correspondence  schools.''  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Trade  educa- 
tion of  central  station  onploi/ecs.  The  committee  selected  four 
schools,  interviewed  the  managers  and  corresponded  with  some 
of  the  students  and  concluded  that  proper  correspondence  in- 
struction may  benefit  employees  by  enabling  them  to  receive 
promotion,  and  employers  through  direct  saving  in  operating 
plant.  They  found  however  that  though  the  administrative 
methods  of  the  available  schools  were  good,  the  courses  offered 
were  not  adapted  to  average  central  station  requirements. 
They  therefore  outlined  a  suitable  course.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  central  station  owners  should  see  that  such  a  course  is 
provided  and  that  personal  encouragement  to  take  it  should  be 
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given  to  the  best  employees.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  existing  correspondence  schools  be  asked  to  reorganize  their 
courses  1o  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  report. 

Methods.  Sonu'  nu'tliods  of  getting  pupils  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  letter  exactly  reproduced  except  that  in  the 
original  the  body  is  in  blue  ink,  the  mottos  running  down  the 
side  in  red.  This  was  the  reply  to  our  official  request  for  in- 
formation for  this  rejiort  and  w^as  evidently  sent  out  mechan- 
ically by  an  office  boy  who  could  operate  the  typewriter.  One 
paragraph  of  the  prospectus  accompanying  the  letter  says  "  this 
school  offers  absolutely  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of 
eliminating  vears  of  undesirable  and  laborious  toil." 


John  Mann                           G.  Stark  M.D.  31.  E.  Willare                           L.  drake 

President                             Vice-President  Secretary                           Treasurer 

Secretary's  Office  We  Teach  by  Correspondence 

of  the  department                    spanish,  portuguese,  french, 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL  OF                             Italian,  German,  Literature, 

Founded  1881— Incorporated  1S99  proofreading                  Latin,  Greek,  English, 

416,  418,  420  Walnut  Street  Telegraphy  and  Proofreading 

Dictated  by  M.  E.  W. 


Philadelphia,  Penn., 


Extension  Teaching 


Melvil  Dewey,  Director,                                        -  h 

Dear  Sir: —  k 

UNQUESTIONABLY                                                        .  p 

3'ou  were  looking  for  something  ^ 

to  BETTER  j-our  condition,  or  you  would  not  have  written  us        £ 

regarding  PROOFREADING.  f 

PROOFREADERS 

T         are  ALL  at  ^^■ORK,  and  there  is  ROOM  lor  HI'NDREDS  of        k 

NEW  ones.  i 

'P        10  to  14  weeks  s 

leisui-e  hour  studj"  has  enabled  others  to  place  their  o 

TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  N 

1         to  permanent  and  greatly  INCREASED  profit.  h 

A         Surely  you  can  do  as  well.                                                •  ^ 

•^        lias  the  CASH  OUTLAY  for  '' 

Y        TUITION  I 

n        PREVENTED  you  from  ENROLLING  as  a  student?  ^' 

^        If  so,  ^ 

kindly  advise  us.  | 

IF  INTERESTED,  ^ 

we  -will  TELL  you  how  you  CAN  l>ecome  a  PROOFREADER.         n 

It's  your  chance  If  QUICK.  t 

"W'e  remain,  e 

Yuur.s   for  advaiicomont,  w 

IIO-MK  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL.  j! 

By  Secty.       }; 
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This  icas  also  received 

Dear  Friend: 

YOU  CAN 

be  a  PROOFREADER. 

YOU  WILL 

secure  employment. 

YOU   MUST 

succeed  and  MAKE  MONEY. 

We  believe  in  it.  o 

We  know  its  possibilities.  '  h 

We  possess  the  knowledge  of  r 

how  to  do  it, 

that  comes  from  20  years  experience.  e 

We  have  HELPED  hundreds.  ;  ? 

We  will  do  it  for  another  e- 

100.  ^ 

We  are  the  FIRST  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL.  ^ 

We  LEAD  the  others  follow.  R 

J        W^e  educate  for  PROFIT.  i 

We  knoAV  the  great  VALUE  of  a  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.        ^ 
I        We  know  if  you  try  SUCCESS  IS  YOURS.  ^ 

Proofreaders  are  ALL  at  work  a 

We  MUST  have 
P        100  GRADUATES  h 

E 

A         for  our  clients  fall  business.  l 

^        SUMMER  MONTHS  are 

Y        dull  school  ones.  y 

n        For  100  NEW  students  u 

u        we  make  a  GREAT  SPECIAL  ofter  ^ 

as  per  enclosed  application  blank.  i 

100  E 

is  ABSOLUTELY  the  limit, 

who  will  be  ENROLLED  under  THIS  proposition?  n 

Not  another  ONE  will  be  ACCEPTED. 

POST  MARK  on  envelope  h 

directed  to  us  WILL  be  COUNTED  AS  ^ 

DAY  OF  ENROLLMENT,  w 

or  a  telegram  stating  "please  ENROLL  me  I   REMIT  BY        r 
MAIL."  D 

If  not  in  time  REMITTANCE  will  be  RETURNED  to  you. 
ACT  AT  ONCE. 
Let  your  motto  be, 

YOU   CAN,   YOU   WILL,   YOU  MUST. 
:  We  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

HOME   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

One  typewriter  firm  in  Cliieago  advertises  that  for  an  addi- 
tional |5  it  will  furnish  bujers  of  its  machines  a  course  in  short- 
hand. 
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The  University  of  Denver  gives  outline  of  study  and  applicants 
may  take  a  rigorous  examination  by  j)aying  82.  IN-rliaps  30, 
<;liiefly  teachers,  are  doing  such  work. 

Below  we  piint  iialf  of  the  otticial  circular  of  the  so  called 
National  university  which  follows  the  uu'thods  of  many  so  called 
business  universities  and  other  pretentious  scIkmuos.  which  prob- 
abh*  make  money  out  of  the  ignorani  and  gnllililr  Imt  whi<-h 
never  command  the  respect  of  those  who  know  or  care  for  edu- 
cational standards: 

TlIK   .\ A  riO\  \l-    I  MVKRSITV 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    AND    NON-RESIDENT    COURSES 
"Any  person  tinnjlil  any  study  by  direct  correspondence.  Ixyinniny  any  time" 

When  the  history  of  the  last  10  years  of  the  present  century 
come  to  be  written,  the  most  important  step  in  advance  in 
human  progress  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
system  of  teaching  by  mail,  sometimes  called  (for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name)  university  extension.  By  this  system,  the  school 
reaches  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  student  wherever  situated,  and 
a  worldwide  intluence  for  good  is  exerted.  The  school  is  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  student,  as  it  were,  and  no  one  is  kept  any 
longer  from  advancing  because  of  adverse  circumstances. 

In  this  advancement,  this  university  may  justly  (  laim  with 
pride  to  have  been  the  pioneer,  and  it  witnesses  with  inniualified 
pleasure  the  popularity  and  general  recognition  <>{'  i  he  value 
of  instruction  by  mail  now  seen  on  every  hand.  This  met  hod  is 
no  longer  (juestioned;  it  has  already  come  to  be.  in  fact,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  educational  system. 

The  system  of  instruction  by  correspondence  of  iliis  university 
is  carried  on  by  weekly  lessons  by  mail,  the  student  sending  his 
work  to  the  iusti-nctor  foi-  revision,  coi'rection.  and  annotation 
<'ach  week,  whih-  he  is  woiking  on  a  subseipu^nt  h'sson  of  the 
course.  ,\s  the  student  is  at  liberty  lo  ask  any  (piestion  bearing 
on  his  work  he  pleases,  it  will  be  seen  ihai  lor  ihoroiiiiliness  and 
complete  und<'i-staiuling  of  Ihe  work  passed  over,  insirnction  by 
mail  is.  if  anything,  supei-ior  to  the  ordinary  class  instruction  of 
the  resident  sc]io<»l  or  college,  inuless  sui>plemenled  l)y  intli\  idual 
instruction,  an  iin|)ossiltility  with  most  schoolsi  where  the  stu- 
dent oI'lcM  graduates  with  an  iniiicrt'ect  knowledge  of  liar 
branches  passed  n\er. 

As  great  pai'is  aic  taken  by  lln'  insi  nid  <trs.  w  iio  ;ire  high- 
priced  Ifiichcrs  ;^cncrally.  it  li;is  liccn  ruiiml  iiniiracl  icable  to 
offei"  this  iiisnnrijoii  at  any  h-ss  \)v\'<-  tlian  thai  hn-ctofore 
•charged;  Iml    l<i  timsc  wlm  iircjri-  (iiir  new    niiihnil  of  i.a  \  nhni .  a 
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matriculation  fee  will  not  be  charged.  They  have  simply  to 
remit  the  sum  of  |6.25  per  quarter  of  13  weeks.  On  receipt  of 
this  sum  they  will  be  put  in  communication  with  the  instructor 
and  their  course  begun  at  once,  dating  from  his  first  letter. 

Students  of  the  various  courses  by  mail  can  not  fail  to  be 
highly  satisfied  with  our  work  and  methods,  if  reasonably  dili- 
gent and  persevering.  Indeed,  of  hundreds  who  have  taken 
these  courses  we  have  jet  to  receive  a  single  complaint. 

Both  mail  and  resident  students  are  awarded  appropriate  cer- 
tificates, diplomas,  and  degrees  alike  on  the  completion  of  their 
courses. 

Our  Emplojiment  hurcau  offers  students  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining situations,  specially  in  Chicago.  It  often  pays  to  take 
our  work  for  this  feature  alone,  as  hundreds  have  obtained 
lucrative  positions,  often  doubling  their  wages,  after  instruc- 
tion for  a  few  months  at  slight  expense. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  all  who  contemplate  a  course,, 
resident  or  mail,  in  any  branch  of  study;  advice  often  of  great 
value,  is  cheerfully  and  gratuitously  given.  For  further  partic- 
ulars address. 

F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Shams.  Below  we  quote  the  first  third  of  an  editorial  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-democrat,  evidently  inspired  by  reading  one 
of  the  pretentious  announcements  by  which  the  country  is  now 
flooded.  Such  comments  no  more  reflect  on  correspondence 
teaching  of  a  high  grade  which  when  offered  by  our  reputable 
institutions  connnands  the  respect  of  press  and  public  and 
scholars,  than  does  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  pretense  and  sham 
in  religion  or  philanthropy. 

A   LIBERAL    EDUCATION   BY   MAIL 

Why  are  we  not  all  beautiful,  wise,  rich,  accomplished? 
Through  pure  perversity!  or,  at  least,  it  seems  as  though  this 
must  be  the  reason,  when  we  read  that,  ''  by  mail,"  one  may  be 
cured  of  any  disease  or  physical  defect,  may  learn  millinery, 
dancing,  electrical  engineering,  beekeeping,  every  known  lan- 
guage, amass  wealth,  become  thin,  stout,  young,  blooming — but 
the  list  of  possibilities  is  practically  endless.  And  the  cost  of 
health,  wealth,  beauty,  and  wisdom — by  mail — is  so  moderate  I 
We  can  imagine  an  individual  with  a  dollar  to  spare  hesitating 
to  make  a  choice  amid  the  many  blessings  that  are  for  sale. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  offers  is  that  which  promise  s 
to  teach  short-story  writing  by  mail.  With  a  simple  faith  in 
letters  which  seems  beautiful  and  touching  in  this  age  of  mock- 
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ery  aud  in-everence.  ilir  ;i(l\rrtiser  says  "  Sliort-story  writing 
and  magaziue  litei-aliin-  lend  lo  fame  and  fortune."  (After  this, 
it  is  to  be  expected  iliai  sduie  one  will  arise  and  declare  tluit 
j)oeliy  writing  for  the  magazines  leads  to  fame  and  fortune.) 
Fame  and  fortune  are  snr<'ly  desirable  things.  "No  liome 
should  be  wiiluMii  I  hem."  particularly  when  they  are  so  easily 
obtainable.  Next  comes  a  cheering  piece  of  information:  ''The 
dennind  for  stories  aud  articles  is  so  great  that  it  will  pay  every 
one  even  with  the  slightest  talent  to  have  it  developed."  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  stories  we  see  in  ])rint  do  sihmu  to  be  the 
outcome  of  "  the  slightest  talent,"  and  perhaps  the  authors 
thereof  are  graduates  of  this  School  of  fiction.  It  a])])ears,  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  the  "regular  course  for  begiiuuM'S,"  the 
'•  special  conise  for  unsuccessful  authors,"  and  the  "  select 
course  for  professional  men  and  women."  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  sjiecial  course  would  teach  the  unsuccessful  authors 
how  to  be  successful,  and  the  select  course  would  instruct  the 
])rofessional  men  and  women  in  fancy  tom-hes.  the  latest 
wrinkles,  etc.  It  lias  somct  iiiics  been  <d)served — and  the  fact 
engenders  distrust —i  hai  the  lose  and  lily  do  not  \  ie  upon 
the  cheek  (d'  the  coinitlexioii  sperinlist  ;  bnt  the  Sehool  of  short- 
story  writing  makes  no  such  l)lun(ler.  They  lia\c  "a  stn-cessful 
author  and  shoi-t-stoiy  and  maga/.ine  writer"  to  instruct  their 
I)U])ils.  It  might  be  well.  too.  to  add  an  unsuccessful  author  to 
the  faculty — a  soi-t  of  drunken  Indot.  to  sliow  the  asjiirants 
what  to  avoid. 

Function  of  correspondence  teaching-.  To  show  how  the  i  laims 
of  correspondence  teaihing  are  presented  to  the  ptdilic  mnl  how 
the  press  has  received  them,  we  reprint  a  few  from  many  state- 
ments and  editoiijils.  The  first  is  from  the  otiicial  circular  of 
the  Home  school. 

THE   VALLE   OF   INSTRUCTION   BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

T(»  he  successful  in  life  is  an  inherent  auddlion  within  thi' 
brciist  of  everyone.  Smeess  does  not  always  iiie;in  the  areiniin- 
lation  of  wenltli  in  lands  and  gold.  Indeed,  that  may  be  said  i;> 
be  the  narrowest  interpretation  (tf  the  w(»rd.  I!rain  e.\pansi(»n, 
heart  ciilliiri-.  rJLiracler  i^rowtli.  ;ire  the  riehes  worth  struggling 
foi'.  No!  the  visible,  bnl  the  invisible,  is  ev  i-rlasi  ing :  material 
>ve;ili|i  is  tiil.le  .md  e|ilienieral.  \\  li\  mil  ;iini  to  possess  that 
which  is  iimre  ;li;iii  :in  individual  benelit.  the  intlneiice  of  which 
will  |iernii';iie  :ill   the  snrroimdings  in  which  one  niav   be  phued. 

1  li;l  I    VV  i  II  ejev  ;i  te  soeiet  V  .    thai    W  i  I  I   rre;i  I  e   |  Mire  ;l  lid    lot  I  V    I  llollghl  S 

in  all  vvilli  w  hnin  vv  e  conie  in  ((iiii;ir|.  knowing  I  ha  I  sinh 
tlioiii-hls    iii.ike    noble    men    and    wonieii'.'      This   siirelv    would    be 
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one  form  of  success.  The  knowledge  of  liaviug  helped  or  in- 
spired others  to  live  higher  lives  produces  happiness,  and  the 
happy  person  is  the  truly  successful  one. 

There  are  two  qualities  essential  to  success,  and  they  are  self- 
esteem  and  self-reliance.  To  possess  self-esteem  one  must,  of 
course,  have  a  high  moral  character,  and  true  character  is  born 
of  high  ideals  and  noble  aims  and  purposes,  unselfishness,  and 
charity.  Never  do  a  thing  because  of  "what  others  may  think"; 
rather  let  the  question  be  What  do  I  think  of  it?  and  then  one 
should  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

One  of  the  principal  constituents  of  self-reliance  is  education. 
Education  transforms  the  humble  abode  of  the  artisan  into  a 
king's  palace;  makes  that  home  a  place  where  refinement  sits 
enthroned,  and  where  the  greatest  people  who  have  ever  lived 
are  intimate  friends  of  the  host  and  hostess,  who  daily  converse 
(through  books)  with  their  honored  guests. 

Men  of  education,  in  its  limited  or  school  sense,  are  not  the 
men  who  hold  the  ofiices  of  highest  rank  today.  Such  offices 
are  largely  filled  by  persons  who  lacked  early  school  training, 
but  who,  by  perseverance,  by  patient  utilization  of  every  stepping- 
stone  leading  to  the  realization  of  their  ambitions,  have  even- 
tually reached  their  goal;  they  are  men  who  have  been  developed 
by  difficulties — obstacles  serving  but  to  increase  their  zeal,  and 
making  the  final  victory  more  assured  and  more  glorious;  they 
are  the  men  who  are  self-educated  and  men  whom  the  world  re- 
spects and  honors  as  self-made  men,  and  justly  so,  for  they  are 
sterling  metal  all  the  way  through;  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  nation. 

But  the  school  lays  the  foundation  for  the  broader  education 
to  be  acquired  by  contact  with  the  great  pulsating  life  that  con- 
stitutes the  mighty  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  world. 
Emerson  said:  "Traveling  is  a  fool's  paradise,"  but  it  is  safe 
to  argue  that  he  had  reference  to  those  travelers  who  go  hither 
and  rhither  aimlessly,  and  that  he  would  agree  that  if  they 
travel  through  this  world  or  through  life  (as  all  must  do),  with 
their  eyes  open  and  always  on  the  alert,  if  they  live  long  enough 
and  make  proper  use  of  their  advantages,  they  will  become  edu- 
cated in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  woi'd.  Study,  travel,  and  ob- 
servation are  the  most  liberal  means  of  education,  and  prevent 
one  from  becoming  narrow  and  superficial. 

Education,  in  its  more  enlarged  meaning,  is  the  development 
of  one's  faculties  and  the  formation  of  character.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  education,  literally,  is  mental  discijdine,  which  de- 
velops the  powers  of  the  mind  and  enables  it  to  acquire  and 
grasp  knowledge;  and  knowledge  is  unquestionably  power,  and 
I)ower  enables  its  ])o.ssessor  to  attain  the  highest  and  widest  in- 
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fluenco,  and  intliience  brings  honor,  eniolunient,  and  fame,  and 
fame  mav  lead  to  an  immortal  name. 

One  may  inherit  a  fortune  from  a  parent  or  a  relative,  but  edu- 
cation must  be  acquired  by  one's  own  efforts  or  it  will  be  lacking-. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  education.  Those  who  possess  means 
which  enable  them  to  enter  a  college  and  complete  one  or  all  of 
its  courses  are  often  envied  and  looked  upon  as  the  favorite  chil- 
dren of  Darae  Fortune  by  those  who  consider  themselves  less 
fortunate  because  they  must  count  the  pennies  of  their  toil  and 
can  not  attend  college.  It  is,  however,  the  toilers  who  consti- 
tute^ the  great  and  worthy  masses.  A\hile  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  neglected  the  oi)portunities  they  had  in  childhood  for  at- 
tending school,  still  others  had  no  such  opportunities.  Many 
were  compelled  to  become  wage  earners  and  commence  life's 
(varnest,  relentless  battle  when  they  should  have  been  studying 
their  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  reader,  or  playing  at  "shinny"  or 
"skip  the  rope";  still  others  were  unable  to  complete  even  a 
common  school  education,  but  now  on  every  side  one  hears  their 
cry  for  a  broader  education.     As  Pope  said: 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

Environment  and  lack  of  means  have  long  excluded  thousands 
of  bi-ight  minds  from  their  fullest  ripening,  from  obtaining  the 
culture  so  earnestly  desired.  This  has  created  the  demand  for 
liome  education,  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  great  university 
extension  plan  of  education.  This  plan  cai-ries  the  college  to 
the  student  by  means  of  correspondence  or  lliroiigli  the  mails. 
It  is  a  plan  that  oft'ers  elementary  education  to  those  who  need 
it;  prejtaratory  courses  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  college: 
special  couises  in  the  classics,  art.  and  the  sciences;  ethics  and 
])olitics;  j«»uinalism  and  law;  electricity  and  mechanics — in  fact, 
courses  in  nearly  every  branch  of  study.  Thus  ])ersons  can  re- 
main at  home  and  continue  their  regular  pursuits,  receiving  in 
struct  ion  by  correspondence,  and  giving  their  leisui'o  hours  i<> 
the  preparation  of  lessons.  V>\  the  home  study  or  correspond- 
ence method,  lessons  are  assigned  by  mail  to  the  student,  wlio 
])rej)ares  them  and  returns  them  to  tlu^  school.  There  they 
are  carefully  reviewed  and  ci-itici/.ed  by  skilled  instructors,  and 
then  returned  to  the  sludeut  with  such  suggestions  as  it  is 
thonglit  \\\]\  be  helpliil.  The  expense  is  so  small  that  it  lies 
within  the  i-each  of  an\  oih',  <'\eu  of  the  most  limited  means,  to 
receive  inst iMict ion. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  college  of  today  is  what  it  al\va\s  has 
been  and  always  will  be  -the  College  of  K\i»erience  and  I'onks. 
Instru<l  ion  h\-  hooks  is  rejilly  all  by   the  (•(irrespeiHleiirc  plan: 
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books  are  the  fruits  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  author  put  in  the 
most  imperishable  form,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  to  aid  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Even  in  the  classroom  one  absorbs 
from  the  teacher  and  classmates  only  what  has  piJ'eviously  been 
absorbed  by  them  from  books.  The  best  teacher  in  the  land  can 
only  guide  and  direct  the  students;  students  must  exercise  their 
own  faculties  if  they  are  to  learn  anything. 

The  18th  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  instruction  by  mail 
in  England  and  continental  Europe,  and  in  1873  a  woman's  edu- 
cational society  in  Boston  first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
what  is  now  known  as  the  university  extension  plan  of  educa- 
tion. In  a  marvelously  short  time  this  method  of  instruction 
became  popular,  its  results  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
today,  to  meet  an  evergrowing  demand,  many  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  country  have  a  department  of  in- 
struction by  correspondence.  Experiments,  it  is  said,  are  dan- 
gerous, but  tbe  plan  of  home  education,  or  the  university  ex- 
tension, is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  bulwarks  of  a  nation,  the  prosperity  and  general  welfare 
of  a  republic,  the  hope  of  good  government,  right  living,  and  hap- 
piness all  lie  in  the  intelligence  of  the  greatest  number,  or  the 
education  of  the  masses. 

All  that  should  be  done  for  any  one  is  to  help  him  to  help  him- 
self. The  wheels  of  progress  are  clogged  by  those  who  depend 
upon  others.  Grandfathers'  hats  are  often  a  misfit,  and  can  not 
'be  worn.  One  should  so  live  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  judged 
by  what  he  is.  and  not  by  what  his  father  was.  One  should  be 
what  he  is,  and  not  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.  Sincerity  al- 
ways wins  friends,  and  friends  are  valuable  to  success.  Adap- 
tability should  be  cultivated — it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
virtues,  and  education  promotes  adaptability. 

Ruskin  said  "  No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work  is 
not  born  with  him."  The  first  duty  is  to  find  out  what  that  work 
is  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  it.  It  is  a  part  of  every  man's  and 
every  woman's  duty,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  civilization,  and 
citizenship,  to  obtain  an  education.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in 
praise  of  home  study;  it  is  an  opportunity  that  never  should  be 
neglected.  Ignorance  is  a  crime  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  spe- 
cially when  an  education  may  be  so  easily  obtained  by  those  who 
desire  it.  All  things  are  well  nigh  accomplished  by  him  who 
wills.  The  spirit  of  study  is  often  contagious,  and  there  is  no 
place  where  that  contagion  or  spirit  should  reign  so  supremely, 
or  where  its  influence  will  be  so  widely  felt,  as  in  the  home,  and 
such  homes  are  the  pearls,  the  crowning  glory,  and  the  strength 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics. 
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THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Coniiiienting-  on  the  value  and  practicability  of  correspondence 
instruction,  the  Minneapolis  Trihuin:  recently  printed  tlu'  follow- 
ing: 

Xo  one  will  question  or  doubt  the  j)racticability  or  benefit  of 
thoughtful,  consistent,  systematic  guidance  and  direction  siieci- 
ally  arranged  for  the  individual  pupil  pursuing  a  particular 
course  or  subject  of  study.  How  man}-  of  our  boys  or  girls,  or 
mature  people,  for  that  matter,  after  they  leave  school,  realize 
their  lost  ojijjortunities?  It  seems  too  late.  Business  and  the 
affairs  of  life  press  hard  and  demand  all  their  time  and  energy. 
The  college  is  barred  to  them  because  of  lack  of  means  and  time 
to  attend.  In  the  struggle  for  place,  in  these  times  of  keen  com- 
petition, iJH-y  often  see  themselves  go  down  before  some  one 
whose  oi»|)ortunities  have  been  greater,  but  whose  real  intel- 
lectual power  is  perhaps  less  than  their  own.  Genius  is  great, 
but  training  has  its  equal  in  much  of  the  work  which  so  many 
must  content  themselves  to  do. 

^lany  have  tried  home  study  as  a  means  to  fit  them  for  work, 
but  the  concentration  and  singleness  of  purpose  necessary  to 
n)ake  such  study  valuable  can  not  always  be  attained,  because 
other  duties  consume  so  much  time  and  attention.  Most  of 
those  who  have  tried  this  plan  have  felt  the  need  of  a  definite 
j.'urpose  and  an  intelligent  direction  of  study. 

Just  here  is  the  value  of  the  correspondence  method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  work  may  be  pursued  at  intervals  of  leisure.  An 
hiMir  now  and  tlieii  comes  to  everyone  when  the  brain  is  clear 
and  the  jiower  to  think  is  strong  and  vigorous.  Study  is  a  re- 
lief, and  the  work  acconi]»lished  is  lasting,  because  it  exactly  fits 
into  the  needs  of  life.  One  feels  that  he  is  not  blindly  putting 
forth  his  efforts.  lie  sees  the  course  laid  out  for  him  unfolding 
toward  a  definite  end,  and  it  is  stimulating  to  feel  that  some- 
thing is  being  accomplished.  In  corresi>ondence  teaching,  les- 
sons are  assigned  for  any  convenient  ])eriod — say,  for  a  week. 
The  student  investigates  subjects  from  all  sources  at  his  com- 
mand, and  after  a  Ihoi-ough  mastery  of  their  details  puts  his 
thoughts  oil  jtiiper  and  sends  the  work  to  the  school  for  correc- 
tion. AN'hile  his  i)a])ers  are  being  corrected  and  returned,  he 
takes  up  the  next  week's  worlc,  and  thus  avoids  a  bi-eak  in  the 
line  of  thought,  oi-  loss  of  tiiiH'. 

The  value  of  this  system  beeomes  apparent  on  examination. 
The  student  gets  knowledge  for  himself;  it  is  not  given  him. 
This  leads  to  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  than  any 
otjier  method  of  st iidy.  Self  iii:ide  men  ai'c^  often  jiraised.  Their 
liower  consists  mainly  in  I  lie  in;istei-y  of  tliiiiLis.  Tiny  Ii;i\i'  a 
grasp  ;in(l  intensity  of  inuldsl  ;i  iidiii:;  Hint  pcitjilc  who  :ii-e  l;inght 
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do  not  always  possess.  Besides  mastery  of  the  subject,  this, 
method  of  study  develops  a  habit  of  connected  thinking.  The 
lessons  are  assigned  for  a  long  enough  period  to  show  the  rela- 
tion running  through  the  Avork  from  day  to  day.  The  connection 
in  the  planning  leads  to  connection  of  thought — one  of  the  most 
valuable  habits  formed  by  education. 

If  the  student  gains  self-reliance  and  a  balance  of  thought  by 
this  method  of  study,  the  manner  of  recitation  serves  to  rein- 
force these  qualities.  The  recitation  is  not  answering  a  series 
of  more  or  less  unrelated  questions,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
(Classroom,  Avhere,  at  best,  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  thought  only  on  a  portion  of  a  subject.  By  this  corre- 
spondence method  the  student  writes  on  the  whole  subject.  He 
is  called  on  for  exact  thinking,  for  nothing  lays  bare  inaccuracy 
of  thinking  so  mercilessly  as  an  attempt  to  express  one's  ideas 
in  writing.  The  closer  thinking  necessary  in  writing  fixes  the^ 
thing  written  upon  the  mind  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. Nor  is  this  all.  Writing  reacts  on  the  student  in  many 
ways.  It  leads  to  better  spelling,  greater  clearness  of  thought, 
and  consequently  greater  accuracy  of  expression.  It  Teaches 
self-reliance  and  makes  one  ready  for  emergencies  when  tliey 
arise.  This  training  in  carefulness  of  thought  and  expression 
does  not  stop  when  the  paper  is  finished  and  sent  to  the  school 
for  review  and  correction.  The  student  has  time  to  forget,  in  a 
way,  the  form  of  expression,  and  when  his  paper  is  returned  he 
sees  the  Justice  of  the  corrections.  What  he  has  said  corners 
back  to  him.  as  all  facts  of  the  universe  come  to  us.  He  i« 
enabled  to  weigh  the  matter  of  his  thought  or  to  see  where  his 
expression  has  not  conveyed  his  meaning.  Besides  this,  the  cor- 
rections of  the  instructor  are  written,  and  so  become  more 
permanent  than  verbal  instructions  in  classrooms.  The  thought 
of  the  student  and  the  corrections,  if  preserved,  become  mile- 
stones by  which  the  student's  progress  is  accurately  marked. 

The  colleges  of  our  country  are  aristocratic  in  their  tendency. 
The  changes  in  the  dress  and  speech  of  the  young  men  who  at- 
tend them  are  known  as  "  college  manners."  A  tendency  to  look 
with  contempt  on  the  masses  is  sometimes  fostered — a  '^clannish- 
ness  "  is  bred  till  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  our  residence 
colleges,  where  pupils  personally  attend  in  the  classrooms,  edu- 
cate in  the  broadest  sense.  IMuch  of  the  education  is  only  color 
absorbed  from  some  more  or  less  eccentric  instructor. 

What  we  need  is  a  great  university  of  the  neople — a  school 
to  teach  self-reliance  and  the  nower  to  master  both  self  and  the 
world.  The  university  and  democracy  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  man  who  searches  out  the  secrets  of  the  stars  or  unlocks  the 
mvsterv  of  life  and  growth  in  the  world  of  biology  should  not 
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forget  bis  fellow  who  finds  bis  place  at  tbe  desk  and  fills  it  with 
honor.  TJie  road  toward  educational  reform  now  seems  to  run 
through  tbe  correspondence  schools.  Tbe  work  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  its  possibilities  are  infinite.  With  more  complete  organiza- 
tion of  its  workings,  w-itb  a  better  understanding  of  its  merits,^ 
it  wall,  perhaps,  solve  the  educational  problem  of  tbe  future — it 
will  become  tbe  university  of  tbe  people. 

Commenting  on  this  circular  the  St  Louis  Rcpuhlic  prints  tbe 
following  editorial. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Methods  of  higher  education  promise  to  advance  in  this  cen- 
tury as  in  no  other.  Unless  present  indications  fail,  the  edu- 
cator who  lives  100  years  hence  will  look  backward  at  the 
present  sjstem  with  something  of  amusement,  wondering  bow 
tbe  immense  sums  spent  in  forwarding  culture  should  bring  such 
small  returns. 

Colleges  and  universities  of  this  day  have  received  greater  be- 
quests than  were  ever  bestowed  on  education.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  ediicational  institutions  received  last  year  over 
$70,000,000  in  endowments.  These  unselfish  gifts  were  made  in 
an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  raise  the  general  culture  of  the 
country. 

With  all  these  endowments,  the  true  educator  can  not  but 
feel  disappointed  at  the  returns.  As  at  present  conducted,  the 
higher  education  reaches  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  community. 
The  colleges  and  universities  are,  as  a  general  rule,  situated  in 
out  of  the  wa}'  places.  Ordinary'  expenses  incidental  to  attend- 
ance are  .|500  or  |600  a  year.  To  complete  the  four  years'  course 
requires  an  amount  of  money  that  is  prohibitive  to  tbe  average 
American  boy. 

Communities  receive  tlieir  chief  incentive  from  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  through  tbe  secondhand  influence  exerted 
by  graduates,  w'ho,  returning  from  the  small  centers  of  learning^ 
give  out  in  a  small  measure  touches  of  the  better  things  re- 
ceived. 

Universities  at  present  do  not  reach  tbe  most  desirable  stu- 
dents. The  specializing  which  modern  progress  demands  can 
not  reach  ordinary  college  students,  who  are  usually  too  young. 
Despite  the  costly  training  previous  to  graduation,  they  are 
given  back  to  tlie  world  undeveloped.  There  is  that  immaturity 
which  has  made  the  average  college  graduate  a  subject, of  ex- 
periment. He  does  not  "  get  his  bearings  "  until  a  few  years  of 
contact  with  tbe  world  have  taught  him  to  know  bis  career. 

Men  and  women  with  matured  brains,  able  to  weigh  ])roposi- 
tions  in  their  true  light  and  able  to  discover  tbe  natural  bent  of 
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their  minds  are  neglected  under  the  present  system.  Students 
aged  from  23  to  30  years,  always  the  best  able  to  grapple  with 
the  substance  of  knowledge,  and  who  must  be  making  a  living, 
are  barred  from  perfection  in  specialties.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
system. 

The  next  few  decades  will  see  a  change.  Instead  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  highpriced  schools,  education  will  come  to 
them  in  such  a  way  that  expense  will  be  no  bar.  The  poorest  in 
this  world's  goods  will  have  education  given  to  him  at  the  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

The  germ  of  this  new  and  better  system  can  be  found  in  the 
Home  school  now  being  conducted  by  the  RepuhUc.  It  has  the 
advantages  which  the  old  system  lacks.  With  a  cost  infinitely 
small  in  comparison,  this  Home  school,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Prof. D.  D.  L.L.  D.,  offers  to  the  whole  people  a 

choice  of  courses  of  study  which  our  great  schools  and  univer- 
sities offer  to  the  select  few.  Students  able  to  digest  knowl- 
edge get  at  first  hand  what  has  been  hitherto  denied.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  new  system  is  the  promise  of  the  20tli  century 
advance  in  education. 

Reading  circles 

Chautauqua.  We  have  included  reading  circles  in  the  table  of 
corrc.si)ondence  schools.  They  are  similar  in  method,  but  the 
aim  of  many  correspondence  scliools  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  typical  reading  circle.  Most  correspondence  schools 
unless  connected  with  some  large  educational  institution  are 
utilitarian,  while  the  reading  circle  is  to  give  general  knowledge 
and  culture.  The  oldest,  largest  and  best  of  these  institutions 
is  of  course  our  own  Chautauqua.  We  quote  from  some  edi- 
toriiil  nuitter: 

Over  2G(),000  readers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  winter 
Chautauqua  course  of  home,  study.  Over  50,000  students  have 
i'ompleted  the  prescribed  reading  and  obtained  diplomas.  The 
present  year  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  50;?;  in  membership 
jind  more  than  25^p  in  the  number  of  reading  circles  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  During  the  past  summer  120  Chautauqua 
assemblies  were  held  in  .34  different  states  and  territories,  the 
attendance  at  which  aggregated  a  million  people.  The  season 
at  the  mother  Chantau(iua  in  New  York  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  its  25  years  history.  Over  40,000  people  attended 
the  lectures,  concerts  and  entertainments,  while  2(550  students 
pursued  106  courses  under  72  instructors  in  the  summer  schools. 

The  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circle  was  organized  at 
the  Chautaucpia   summer  assembly  in  1878.     Its  purpose  is  to 
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provide  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in  history,  literature, 
iicience  and  art.  It  secures  to  those  who  have  been  denied  col- 
lege opportunities  the  college  student's  general  outlook  upon 
the  world  and  life.  It  also  gives  college  graduates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  studies  of  earlier  years.  The  circle  is  not 
a  college  either  in  its  courses  of  study  or  its  methods.  But  its 
influence  in  thousands  of  homes  has  been  to  awaken  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  higher  education  among  young  and  old. 
A  regular  four  years  course  is  provided,  each  year  being  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest.  The  member  does  not  bind  himself  by  any 
pledge.  The  individual  reader  may  pursue  the  entire  course 
alone,  but  circles  of  three  or  more  are  recommended.  These 
circles  or  clubs  hold  w-eekly  meetings  and  pursue  regular  pro- 
grams of  readings,  discussions,  papers,  etc.  Over  40  supple- 
mentary courses  are  provided  for  special  students.  A  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Chautaufjuan  is  publisliL-d  with  readings, 
notes,  ])rograms  and  announcements.  S|>e(ial  review  outlines 
are  given  in  the  books  and  required  readings.  liO  minutes  a  day 
will  cover  the  required  reading  and  the  total  expense  entailed 
amounts  to  |.")  a  year,  less  than  15c  a  week  lor  a  jx'riod  of  nine 
months.  A  di]>loma.  is  awarded  at  ilie  end  of  the  four  years 
course  and  seals  are  bestowed  for  written  review  work  and  for 
extra  reading.  The  advantage  of  a  systematic  plan  of  study  is 
apparent  to  any  one  who  lias  had  occasion  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  a  year  of  desultory  reading  with  the  outcome  of  a 
12-montli  in  which  the  books  and  magazine  articles  read,  whether 
few  or  many,  have  been  chosen  with  a  detinite  aim  in  view. 

The  general  subjects  of  the  (Mnintanciua  four  years  course 
are  as  follows:  1!M)0-1  French  history  and  literature,  Greek 
lands  and  letters,  world  politics  of  today,  ]»sychology;  1901-2 
(ierman  and  medieval  histoi-y,  nature  study,  Komaii  and  Italian 
life  and  art;  1902-3  English  history,  literature  and  ail.  19th 
(■•■III  my  ]iist(M-y,  geology;  l!)0;{-4  the  exj)ansion  of  the  American 
Iteoj-lc.  socialism,  naliiic  siudy.  American  literature. 

II.\  a  selection  of  historical  studies  made  up  from  the  leading 
ancient  and  modern  nations  and  relating  to  them  systematic 
readings  in  science,  liteijil  are.  art  and  |>ia(iic:il  life,  a  compre- 
liensi\-e  \']f\\  of  woild  develo|»nient  is  oll'ered  which  sujiplies 
llie  fundanicnijils  of  a  genei-al  education.  (  hir  academies  and 
colleges  are  doing  mncli  for  liigln-r  education,  but  it  is  only  tlu^ 
few  comparatively  who  can  avail  I  lienisc^lves  of  the  opportuui 
ties  which  they  olTer.  ( "ha  n  I  a  uipia  uivcs  t(»  evei-yday  people  tlm 
opportunity  to  <-njov  the  adxanlages  «»f  an  education  beyond 
that  fni-nished  by  the  coniuinii  siIi(m»1s,  and  bi'ings  the  fa<ilitit'» 
for   self  (lilt  iii-c    to    ihi'    faniih    liieside. 
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Cornell  university.  A  work  similar  in  character  but  not  so 
general  in  scope,  and  limited  to  New  York  state,  is  carried  on 
from  Cornell.  The  |8000  appropriated  in  1894  to  be  used  by  the 
Cornell  experiment  station  in  work  in  horticulture  in  the  fifth 
judicial  department  of  the  state  has  grown  to  |25,000  and  is 
now  given  to  the  college  of  agriculture  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  state.  In  reply  to  ;i 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  educational  side  of  the  work  Mr 
L.  H.  Bailey,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  nature  studj'  and  farmers 
reading  courses,  has  sent  us  the  following: 

The  work  in  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  conducted  by 
the  College  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  university,  falls  into  two 
more  or  less  coordinate  lines  of  effort:  1)  itinerant  experimental 
work  on  farms  about  the  state;  2)  extension  teaching  by  means 
of  correspondence  and  reading  courses. 

The  extensional  teaching  divides  itself  again  into  more  or 
less  coordinate  divisions:  1)  the  nature  study  movement,  which 
attempts  to  interest  teachers  and  children  in  their  natural  en- 
vironment to  the  end  that  they  may  lead  fuller  and  happier 
lives  and  have  an  appreciation  of  country  life  and  country  living; 
2)  the  farmers  reading  course,  which  endeavors  to  interest  the 
farmers  of  the  state  in  their  actual  current  problems.  The 
nature  study  work  is  propagated  by  means  of  personal  lectures 
before  teachers  institutes  and  other  teachers  organizations, 
through  personal  correspondence,  and  by  means  of  three  series 
of  publications:  the  Nature  stMly  quarterly,  designed  for  the 
teacher;  the  Junior  naturalist  montMy,  designed  for  the  children; 
the  Home  nature  study  lesson,  designed  for  teachers  who  desire 
to  have  more  specific  instruction  in  certain  nature  study  sub- 
jects. 

The  farmers  reading  course  is  itself  divided  into  two  groups: 
1)  the  regular  reading  course  for  farmers;  2)  the  reading  course 
for  farmers'  wives.  The  number  of  New  York  farmers  actually 
enrolled  in  the  course  is  nearly  30,000.  The  number  of  farmers' 
wives  who  receive  the  lessons  is  approximately  6000.  It  is  an 
effort  to  reach  those  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  reading  of  books.  Persons  who  read 
books  have  the  power  and  incentive  to  help  themselves.  The 
reading  matter  is  therefore  supplied  to  these  readers  by  the 
College  of  agriculture.  It  is  in  the  form  of  short,  easy  funda- 
mental lessons  which  are  written  by  persons  connected  with  the 
college  and  distributed  free  to  persons  in  New  York  state. 
Although  these  are  simple  and  elementary,  nevertheless  they 
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appeal  to  farmers  who  are  habitual  book  rcadeis.  so  that  the 
list  of  readers  comprises  manj  of  the  most  advanced  farmers 
iu  the  state.  The  farmers  reading  course  literature  falls  into 
three  general  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  are  five  or  six 
lessons:  course  1,  six  lessons  on  the  soil  and  its  management, 
and  fertilizing;  course  2,  five  lessons  on  animal  industry  and 
feeding;  course  3,  five  lessons  on  orchard  culture.  Courses  2 
and  3  are  to  be  extended  to  six  lessons  each,  making  18  lessons 
for  the  completed  course.  One  course  is  sufficient  for  one  year's 
reading.  Persons  who  complete  the  three  years  reading  and 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  will  be  recommended 
to  books  along  the  line  of  their  special  tastes.  With  each 
lesson  is  sent  a  question  blank  containing  inquiries  designed  to 
bring  out  the  salient  points  in  the  lesson,  wiiich  the  reader  is 
asked  to  fill  out  and  return  to  the  central  bureau  at  Ithaca. 
The  organization  of  farmers  into  small  reading  clubs  is  also 
encouraged.  For  the  farmers'  wives,  only  two  lessons  have  been 
issued  so  far,  one  being  called  Saving  steps  and  having  to  do  with 
the  economies  of  household  -work,  and  the  other  treating  of 
home  sanitation.  The  farmers'  wives  course  is  recent  but  it 
gives  every  promise  of  very  large  development.  In  connection 
with  the  farmers  reading  courses,  experiments  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  various  clubs  during  the  summer  time. 
As  a  culmination  of  the  farmers  reading  course,  a  course  of 
instruction  of  11  weeks  is  offered  each  winter  at  the  university 
for  such  farmers  as  desire  to  attend.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
make  an  efl'ort  to  introduce  the  farmers  reading  lessons  into 
such  rural  schools  of  the  state  as  desire  to  teach  the  subjects 
intimately  related  to  agriculture.  This  effort  has  the  approval 
of  the  state  department  of  public  instruction. 

INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  usual  number,  550 
or  about  15  for  each  of  the  36  weeks  of  the  season,  of  anniversary 
addresses,  lectures,  exhibitions  and  department  meetings  were 
given.  Besides  the  extension  work  (statistics  given  on  p.  28S-91) 
there  w^as  a  general  series  of  addresses  by  William  Dean  Howells, 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  Setli  Low  and  others;  courses  of  lectures  on 
France,  Faris  and  tlie  Paris  exixisitiou  of  1900;  the  Sjtauiard  and 
the  American;  New  England,  illnstraled;  Christian  art  as  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Christ,  illustrated;  the  Queen  Anne  period  in 
English  literature;  Leading  diai  acteis  in  l^rencli  history;  the 
usn;i]    ('ii'nliaiii    fdiiiidnl  ioii    leciiiies   mi    the    I'ower.    wisdom   and 
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goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  his  works;  and  a  series  on 
special  subjects;  of  current  interest.  Besides  the  permanent 
exhibitions  of  collections  in  the  museum  there  were  11  special 
exhibitions  in  the  departments  of  painting,  entomology,  geology, 
microscopy,  mineralogy,  archeology,  botany,  architecture  and 
photography. 

Cooper  union,  l^etc  York.  Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  free 
night  classes  there  were  given  in  cooperation  with  other  institu- 
tions free  lectures  as  follows: 

No.  of 
lectures 

Columbia  university,  Dramas  of  Shakspere  4 

Letters  and  manners  5 

Russia  and  Russians  3 

Modern  racial  problems  4 

Dep't  of  education,     Colonization  0 

Descriptive  geography  6 

Descriptive  geography  D 

Astronomy  T 

Physics  8 

History  and  descriptive  geography  9 

The  work  in  connection  with  People's  institute  is  described  on 

p.  306-8. 

The  possibilities  of  the  institution  were  greatly  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  year  by  an  addition  to  the  endowment  fund  by  the  family 
of  the  late  William  Cooper,  increasing  the  annual  revenue  at  least 
$10,000.  This  enabled  the  trustees  to  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  building,  previously  rented,  for  class  and  lecture  rooms.  A 
bequest  from  the  late  John  Halstead  will  ultimately  add  to  the 
fund  probably  between  $200,000  and  1300.000.  This  amount  will 
when  received  be  used  for  the  support  of  some  special  portion  of 
the  w^ork  so  that  Mr  Halstead's  name  may  be  connected  with  it. 
Dec.  20,  1899,  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  |300,000  to  establish  the 
mechanics  arts  day  school  contemplated  in  the  trust  deed  of 
Peter  Cooper.  Mr  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr  A.  S.  Hewitt  under- 
took to  arrange  for  th(^  payment  of  |10,000  a  year,  making  with 
Mr  Carnegie's  gift  an  inc;'eased  annual  income  of  |25,000.  The 
trustees  decided  that  it  was  not  at  present  practicable  to  estab- 
lish the  day  school  but  that  the  money  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  extending  the  term  of  the  night  school  from  six  to- 
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eight  months,  thus  making  it  possible  to  complete  the  present 
work  in  four  years  instead  of  Ave,  the  fifth  year  being  used  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  scientific  knowledge  already  acquired 
to  the  actual  designingof  machines,  structures  and  interior  deco- 
ration. Provision  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils  has  been  made 
in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  an  art  laboratory 
created.  These  laboiatories  are  availaldc  night  and  day. 
Keferring  to  the  relation  of  the  work  of  Coopt-r  union  lo  that  of 
the  city  high  schools,  the  report  says: 

The  trustees  expect,  however,  that  tiie  proposed  instniciiou  in 
the  chemical,  nuM-haniral  and  artistic  laboratories  by  day  will  lie 
used  mainly  by  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  maintained  by 
the  board  of  education,  who  will  be  fully  (jualified  to  receive  the 
practical  education,  for  which  foundation  will  have  been  laid  in 
the  high  schools.  Graduation  from  these  schools  will  entitle  a 
student  to  admission  to  the  free  laboratories  in  Cooper  union, 
where  they  can  receive  the  training  in  industrial  chemistry,  in 
the  mechanical  applications  of  force,  heat  and  eleetricit}-,  and  in 
the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  decoration,  and  to  all  the  practi- 
cal pursuits  in  which  art  is  an  essential  element.  The  Cooper 
union  schools  and  laboratories  will  thus  be  made  to  supplement, 
but  not  to  replace,  the  courses  of  instruction  furni«<hed  in  the  high 
schools,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  admission  to  the  higher 
courses  of  instructioit  now  offered  by  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing departments  of  Cobnnbia  univeisity  for  all  students  who  may 
posst^ts  the  ability  to  reach  the  highest  grades  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. 

The  trustees  are  assured  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  university  in  this 
new  departure,  by  which  the  gap  between  the  system  of  public 
education  and  the  more  advanced  and  costly  ])rovisions  for  the 
highest  possible  training  in  scientific  ;in(i  arlistic  develojunent 
Avill  he  l»ridge(l  o\-ei'. 

'I'lic  coui-sf  of  iiisi  ruci  ion  in  iln'  liigli  sdiools.  in  tlir  ('(>o|ier 
union  schools,  und  in  llie  iini\ ci-sily,  will  llius  become  a  continu- 
ous scheme  of  scienliti<'  and  |)raciic;il  education,  and  ilie  day 
schools  of  Cooper  union  will  ilins  fnllil  the  design  (vf  the  foundiM-, 
when  he  made  ju'inisidu  foi-  the  estaldishnieni  (d"  a  school  of 
technology. 

In  ;iccoi-d;ince  with  the  wish  of  .Mi'  ('oo|>er.  ;i  deparlniein  in 
political  :iiid  social  science  is  t(»  be  esiahrK-^lied,  where  an 
inslnictor  in  eihiis  and  civics  will  lie  in  re;^ular  attendance  and 
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every  student  will  be  required  to  include  this  subject  in  bis 
course. 

The  university  extension  work  of  the  union  is  referred  to  on 
p.  308. 

Yonkers  woman's  institute.     This  has  grown  from  a  very  small 

beginning-  20  years  ago  into  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 

the  city.     Its  departments  with  dates  of  organization  are  as 

follows: 

May  1880  Free  circulating  library 

Sep.  1882  Club  for  self-supporting  women 

Ap.  1892  Employment  bureau  and  woman's  exchange 

Jan.  1895  Civic  league 

July  1895  Luncb  room 

Jan.  1896  Penny  provident  stamp  station 

March  1899  Department  for  philanthropic  worli 

Approxiinate  number  of  individuals  availing  themselves  of  institute 
departments  during  the  year  e(nding  30  June  1900 


Women  . 
Children 


Library 

Club 

Employ- 
ment 
bureau 

Civic 
league 

Lunch        Penny 
room      provident 

Tatai 

541 

242 

565 

50 

'    100            63 

15G1 

322 

90 

688 

1100 

863  332  565  50  100  751         2601 

Department  for  philanthropic  work  (including  nurse's  patients). . .  580 

3241 
Allowance  for  duplicate  registration 500 

Total  number  individuals 2741 

Club  classes  are  held  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  embroidery, 
music,  dancing  and  travel.  Extension  lecture  courses  were 
given  from  1894-98.  Numerous  other  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, concerts,  etc.  have  also  been  given  as  well  as  several 
conferences  on  practical  subjects. 

Young  women's  association,  Troy.  This  institute,  organized  in 
1883  and  using  but  one  room  at  that  time, now  has  property  worth 
160,000.  The  $1  annual  fee  entitles  to  use  of  library  and  read- 
ing room,  to  admission  to  lectures  and  entertainments  and  to 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  sewing.  A  number 
of  other  subjects  are  taught,  every  evening  being  occupied  and 
11  teachers  employed.  The  library  and  reading  room  are  much 
used,  the  latter  being  made  specially  attractive  and  educative 
by  pictures  loaned  by  the  state  library. 
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OTHER  EXTENSION  WORK 

Farmers  institutes.  Efforts  to  reach  the  fanner  in  various  ways 
Lave  been  made  for  many  years.  At  present  only  two  or  three 
«tates  are  not  makinj:,-  some  attempt  in  this  direction.  Mr  L.  H. 
Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell,  has  made  a  useful 
study  on  this  subject,  which  is  printed  as  bulletin  79  of  the 
U.  S.  dep't  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  gives  brief  accounts  of 
the  work  in  the  different  states.  Of  the  21  states  making  spe- 
cific appropriations,  amounting  in  all  to  |140,000,  New  York  is 
most  liberal,  with  .$20,000  a  year;  Ohio  comes  next  with  $16,346 
and  Illinois  follows  with  |15,650.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2000  institutes  were  held  in  the  United  States  in  1899,  attended 
by  over  500.000  farmers.  New  York  holds  over  300  yearly  with 
a  total  attendance  of  about  75,000.  Mr  F.  E.  Dawley  is  director 
of  institutes  in  New  York.  They  have  been  so  successful  under 
his  guidance  tliat  re(iuests  for  meetings  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  he  can  arrange  for,  even  with  our  liberal  appropri- 
ation. 

Newspapers.  The  Chicago  record's  Home  study  circle  under 
direction  of  Prof.  Seymour  Eaton,  and  the  International  press 
syndicate  directed  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  are  typical  examples 
of  this  form  of  extension.  Series  of  instructive  articles  are 
written  by  college  presidents,  professors,  ministers,  authors, 
lecturers,  and  printed  in  a  syndicate  of  daily  papers  in  a  num- 
ber of  states.  Usually  each  subject  is  treated  once  a  week  and 
occupies  perhaps  two  columns.  At  the  end  of  the  course  exam- 
inations are  given  and  certificates  granted.  Questions  may  be 
sent  at  any  time  during  the  course  to  the  editor  of  the  depart- 
ment who  refers  them  to  someone  qualified  to  answer.  The 
Chicago  record  began  the  work  Jan.  1,  1897  and  has  given  courscB 
in  business  methods,  stenography,  English,  mathematics,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  commercial  law, architecture,  civics,  science,  music, 
art,  literature,  history.  Subjects  for  the  autumn  winiei-  teiin 
1899-1900  were  Popular  studies  in  Sliakspert',  World's  great 
artists,  Desk  studies  for  girls.  Shop  and  tradi'  slndic^s  for  boys. 
Great  American  statesmen.  Home  science  and  household 
economy. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses.  Besides  I  he  evening  work  of  such  institu- 
tions as  Cooper  union  and  Brooklyn  inslilnle  and  of  the  public 
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high  schools,  the  educational  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
which  Mr  George  B.  Hodge  of  New  York  is  secretary,  is  fur- 
nishing means  of  education  to  a  great  many  young  men  most 
of  whom  would  not  otherwise  be  reached.  Its  educational 
agencies  include  besides  the  evening  classes,  reading  rooms, 
libraries,  societies  and  educational  clubs,  lectures  and  practical 
talks.  In  the  night  classes  are  taught  commercial,  industrial, 
scientific,  language,  political  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

To  stimulate  the  work  in  these  classes  international  exam- 
inations were  established  in  189G.  The  same  year  was  pub- 
lished a  prospectus  of  outline  courses  of  study  in  10  practical 
subjects.  The  number  of  subjects  has  now  risen  to  24.  11  cer- 
tificates were  awarded  in  1890  as  against  1498  in  1900.  These 
certificates  were  recognized  in  1890  by  2,  in  1900  by  108  col- 
leges. Occupation  of  students  and  subjects  studied  by  them 
are  as  follows: 


Occupation  ^ 

Clerks 24 

Mechanics 24 

General  tradesmen 28 

Office  men 20 

Students  9 


Subjects  fo 

Commercial   49= 

Industrial 16 

Language 15 

Scientific    7 

Political   2 

Miscellaneous 10' 


In  this  work  New  York  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  state.  Her 
students  in  1900  numbered  3730  or  14^  of  the  whole,  and  these 
received  34(3  certificates  or  23;^;  of  the  whole  number  issued. 
Ohio  comes  next  with  172  certificates;  then  Illinois  127  and 
Massachusetts  126. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 
Circular  of  Education  dep't  of  Y.  M.  C.   A.   International  committee 

Legitimate  efforts  to  improve  the  intellectual  life  and  educa- 
tional adA'antages  of  young  men  deserve  to  be  encouraged.  In 
so  far  as  they  tend  to  improve  citizenship,  to  develop  a  higher 
and  nobler  life  they  react  healthfully  on  all  other  similar 
influences. 

Correspondence  school  work  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  Their  instruction  papers  or  courses  of  study  are 
attractive,  practical,  and  are  drawn  up  by  experienced  men. 
Doubtless  many  men  have  received  much  help  from  them.  It  is 
far  from  our  desire  to  discourage  this  work  while  it  operates  to- 
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the  best  educational  wclfai-e  of  all  concorned.  Where  indi- 
viduals arc  in  I  he  counny  disuicis.  or  arc  otherwise  isolated 
aud  prevented  Ironi  any  association  of  etfort  with  others  as  iu 
a  ehiss  or  in  a  society,  or  where  some  advanced  subject  is  desired 
iu  which  there  are  but  few  students  at  most,  then  the  corre- 
spondence school  facilities  may  well  be  utilized. 

The  following'  conditions  and  observations  lead  us  to  feel, 
howevei-.  that  for  all  elementary  subjects  of  study  in  which  class 
work  can  I>e  j»ossibly  effected,  it  is  far  more  desii-able  for  the 
men  to  unite  their  efforts  under  the  direction  of  a  live,  ])resent, 
experienced  teacher  as  in  the  class  work  of  the  ^'olln;^  Men's 
Christian  Associations. 

The  con-i'siioiideiice  school  plan  cont eniithi t es  the  student 
alone  in  one  |»arl  of  the  country  aud  the  teacher  at  another 
]»oiiii.  with  posial  facilities  their  only  means  of  communication. 
Their  ini»enious  advertisin<»-  and  persistent  solicitation  have 
gained  them  large  enrolments,  usually  from  among  those 
engaged  in  industrial  and  technical  pursuits.  In  large  numbers 
men  enroll  for  those  very  imjioi-tant  science  and  industrial  sub- 
jects in  which,  by  means  of  class  work,  they  could  accomplish 
far  greater  results.  The  average  man  who  is  ambitious  for  edu- 
cation is  colli iunally  striving  after  the  mythical  short  cut  to  the 
"royal  road  lo  learning,"*  until  lie  learns  betiei'  from  experien'-(\ 
Tlie  advertising  and  claims  of  these  schools  lead  many  to  enroll, 
thinking  that  the  coveted  goal  is  just  at  hand.  Those  who  know 
young  men  and  win*  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
and  of  the  work  of  these  schools  for  the  past  Id  years,  do  not 
find  it  liai<l  to  judge  what  will  likely  be  the  ultimate  result. 

A  very  successful  agent  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  says: 
"Not  more  than  X^Vr  of  the  students  who  enroll  ever  comjilete 
the  course  of  study  they  enter."  Another  authority  says  that: 
"  Out  of  1(1(1(1  students  in  a  certain  line  of  study  less  than  ."id  coin- 
]ileie(|  iheii-  Work."  Observation  and  persistent  impiiry  show 
that  the  axiTage  m.in  takes  from  tlii-ee  to  tixc  or  more  lessons 
aud  woi-ks  \ery  en  i  hiisiast  ically.  lie  then  hegiiis  to  lind  thai  it 
means  more  woik  and  time  Ihan  he  ihonglil.  Iml  he  struggles  on 
thi-oii;^|i  iwii  or  iluMc  more  lessons  in  a  coiiise  of  I'd  or  ."Id.  and 
linally  ;^i\es  ii  m|i.  lie  intends,  howexcr,  to  wail  onl\  lill  a  iikhi 
favorable  o|t|iori  nnily  lo  [irosecnie  the  course,  which  he  may 
have  already  so  laiufly  jiaid  for  in  adxaiice.  hul  that  ftuinuat" 
time  ran-ly  if  ever  comes.  These  lai'i:e  mimiiers  of  ini'ii  thus 
<lisa|ii)ointed  in  realizing  (heir  fondest  eiliical  ional  lio|ies  become 
discouraged  with  all  elVorts  educationally.  'IMiey  become  soured 
on  even  ihe  mori'  \.-ilnalil<'  class  work  f.-icililics  and  llius  dis- 
conraLic  llnir  friends  and  associales  from  ;^oint;  lo  siliool.  ciilcr 
in   I  111'  da  \  I  inir  or  from    ioininii  sonir  work   in  i'\  •■niiit: classes. 
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Observation  and  experience  lead  us  to  feel  that  the  above  dis- 
appointing results  of  correspondence  school  work  are  too  often 
so  insidious  and  far  reaching  that  the  best  interests  of  all  per- 
manent educational  work  requires  that  wherever  possible  for 
young  men  to  secure  class  instruction  that  they  do  not  continue 
this  desultory  practice,  but  that  instead  they  take  up  some 
definite  class  work  either  in  the  association  or  in  other  evening 
schools  if  the  way  is  not  open  to  enter  the  day  school  or  college. 

As  their  students  are  so  largely  drawn  from  the  same  bodies 
of  men  as  our  own  classes,  some  observations  of  the  methods 
and  work  of  correspondence  schools  versus  the  class  work  of  our 
associations  will  be  beneficial. 

Facilities 

In  the  correspondence  school  plan,  the  student  is  at  home 
alone  with  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  helps  as  his  purse 
or  his  home  may  afford.  He  is  guided  in  his  study  of  a  single 
subject,  as  history,  or  in  a  group  of  consecutive  subjects,  as 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  electricity,  etc.  by  correspondence. 

In  the  classes  of  the  average  association,  the  student  has  the 
privilege  of  a  library  with  many  text  and  reference  books  for 
instant  or  continual  perusal  and  research;  a  large  and  well 
ordered  reading  room  with  the  latest  and  best  periodicals,  many 
of  them  along  the  technical  lines  in  which  he  is  studying,  and  his 
perusal  of  which  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  his  education;  the 
presence  of  societies,  clubs,  inspiring  lectures  and  practical  talks 
and  other  helpful  means  of  intercourse  and  cooperation  with 
associates;  maps,  models,  appliances,  and  laboratory  facilities 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  All  of  the  facilities  are  under  the 
wisest  guidance  of  the  best  element  in  the  city,  and  are  offered 
specially  for  the  educational  and  Christian  welfare  of  the  young 
men.  ISfearly  all  of  these  very  essential  facilities  are  lacking  to 
the  student  of  correspondence  school  work. 

Conditions 

1  Motive.  The  correspondence  schools  are  business  organiza- 
tions, hence  the  prime  object  is  financial  return  for  the  invest- 
ment. In  the  association  the  only  motive  is  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  educational  welfare  of  the  young  men.  The  associa- 
tion is  certainly  not  in  the  business  of  making  a  fortune,  or  of 
even  making  a  living  for  its  own  work  out  of  the  tuition  ft'(-s  of 
its  students,  as  the  receipts  from  these  fees  as  a  whole  are  less 
than  oO'/c  of  the  expenditure  for  instruction.  In  general,  stress 
is  laid  on  discovering  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
This  result  can  not  be  realized  through  pen  and  ink  comnnini- 
cation. 
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2  Presence  of  teacher.  Iii  the  coi'i-espoiideiice  school  plan  the 
teachi'i'  is  cliuiiiuued,  and  the  student  receives  help  only  by  cor- 
respondence with  some  entire  stranger  in  a  distant  office. 

In  the  association  there  is  the  immediate  presence  and  direc- 
tion of  a  live,  experienced  authority  as  teacher  and  leader.  The 
large  value  of  the  personal  element  entering  into  this  relation 
can  not  be  computed.  All  students,  particularly  those  who  are 
occupied  in  business  during  the  daytime,  meet  with  many  dihi- 
culties  in  their  study  and  desire  to  ask  many  questions^hence 
the  value  of  a  teacher  at  hand  is  apparent.  ^Vhile  the  mind  is 
thus  acting  upon  the  subject,  if  it  can  be  wisely  directed  it 
quickly  overcomes  difficulties,  and  this  i>ersonal  direction  the 
teachers  of  our  association  classes  are  always  glad  and  ready  to 
give.  Thus  instead  of  losing  much  time  in  waitiug  for  a  letter 
to  cross  the  country  to  the  heaihiuarters,  and  for  an  answer 
which  may  be  in  cold,  unintelligible  words — instead  of  losing  his 
interest,  his  ambition  and  his  money,  the  student  saves  all  of 
these.  Indeed,  all  of  these  necessary  qualities  for  successful 
work  are  stimulated  under  the  personal  relations  and  direction 
of  a  skilful  teacher. 

The  need  of  a  teacher  to  personally  assist  and  encourage  the 
student  is  imperative  in  most  cases.  As  an  illustration — the 
principal  of  a  private  school  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Ohio  recently 
told  of  a  young  man  who  came  to  Irtm  desiring  to  take  a  course 
in  English.  When  the  usual  terms  were  stated  the  young  man 
replied  that  he  could  enroll  in  a  correspondence  school  and  get 
the  same  course  for  half  the  money.  As  the  professor  would 
not  reduce  his  terms  the  young  man  began  the  correspondence 
work  at  half  the  price.  A  few  months  later  he  returned  to  the 
professor,  paid  his  tuition  for  the  English  course  in  advance,  an  I 
remained  with  him  till  he  had  completed  the  same.  In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  why  he  had  abandoned  the  corres])ondence 
course,  lie  replied  that  he  could  not  got  along  by  himself,  and 
writing  to  the  school  about  every  difficulty  was  '^  too  much  of  a 
good  Hiiiig." 

3  Associated  effort.  In  the  correspondence  school  ]»1an  the 
student  is  alone.  In  the  association,  students  are  united  foi- 
cooperation  of  elTort  in  class  work.  These  ])ersonal  relations 
with  other  men  in  the  class  are  of  much  educational  value.  The 
association  of  inen  for  study  always  offers  excelltMit  o|i|»ortunity 
for  mutual  helpfulness  and  social  intercourse.  ^Men  are  thus 
incited  to  more  and  b(4ter  work  on  nccoiiiii  «»f  th<'  ins])irati(Ui 
and  encouragement  received  fi-oin  oMkis.  ("liarlcs  V.  \\  ingat.'. 
in  iiis  I'ccent  book,  117/^^/  slnill  our  Hm/s  do  for  it  Lniini'  says 
"There  is  no  stimulus  like  rubbing  sliouldrrs  willi  oiIkt  sin- 
dents  who  have  like  interests  and  asjiirjitions."     Th*-   value  <.f 
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this  factor  in  educational  work  among  all  bodies  of  students 
must  be  admitted. 

4  Cluestions  answered.  In  the  correspondence  school  this  is 
done  through  the  mails.  In  the  association  the  student  has  his 
question  answered  at  the  moment  when  its  application  is  most 
apparent,  thus  permitting  him  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved,  and  time  is  of 
increasing  value  to  these  men. 

Expense 

In  the  correspondence  school  plan  the  expense  for  tuition 
varies  from  |18  to  |T5  or  more  for  a  single  course  of  study, 
depending  on  the  school  and  the  course.  The  association  charges 
from  |o  to  |15  for  one  or  more  courses  of  study,  including  the 
privileges  of  the  library,  the  reading  room,  the  lectures,  the  soci- 
eties, the  class  rooms,  the  teacher's  help,  etc. — ^depeuding  upon 
the  association  and  the  courses  followed.  All  of  the  above 
exceedingly  valuable  privileges  are,  of  course,  lacking  in  the  cor- 
respondence school  work. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  cor- 
respondence plan: 

1  The  student  can  study  at  home,  thus  losing  no  time  in  going 
to  and  from  school. 

2  The  student  is  taught  confidentially,  and  does  not  need  to 
expose  his  ignorance  to  his  associates. 

3  No  time  limit  is  set  wathin  which  students  must  complete 
the  work  of  any  prescribed  course. 

The  saving  of  time  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the  class  is  ordi- 
narily a  small  consideration,  and  the  matter  of  "  fixing  up  "  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  evening  classes  is  entirely  without 
point,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  but  few  go  to  any  greater  trouble 
than  to  "  wash  up  •'  and  "  brush  up," 

As  to  the  avoiding  of  the  exposure  of  ignorance  by  choosing 
the  correspondence  method,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  student  who 
cares  about  such  embarrassment  would  not  at  all  be  likely  to 
succeed  by  himself.  A  contrast  of  his  attainments  with  those 
of  his  fellow  students  will  have  the  effect  of  stirring  his  ambi- 
tion to  a  greater  degree,  and  of  urging  him  on  to  more  effort, 
specially  if  he  has  the  stimulating  and  helpful  assistance  of  a 
painstaking  and  sympathetic  teacher.  In  the  association  men 
receive  that  definite  help  they  individually  need,  and  while  they 
have  the  advantages  of  the  class  association  and  spirit,  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  personal  help,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  not  obliged  to  expose  any  ignorance  unless  they  choose. 

There  being  no  time  limit  within  which  students  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  a  prescribed  course  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
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weakness  of  the  ])lan.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  a  task  know- 
ing that  the  time  witliin  wiiich  you  might  accomplish  it  was  i)rac- 
tically  unlimited?  Do  you  not  recall  how  other  duties  were 
iillowed  to  delay  you,  even  though  you  realized  the  importance 
of  accomplishing  that  one  particular  duty?  On  the  other  hand, 
with  what  energy  we  labor  to  complete  those  tasks  upon  which 
a  time  limit  has  been  set.  In  our  opinion  the  contrast  em- 
phasizes the  looseness  of  the  correspondence  plan  of  instruction. 

In  the  association  there  are  definite  i)ractical  courses  of  study^ 
upon  which  annual  international  examinations  of  a  high 
standard  are  given.  During  the  past  season  many  international 
certificates  have  been  granted,  the  face  value  of  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  more  than  100  colleges  and  universities  without 
further  examination.  While  there  may  be,  yet  we  do  not  know 
of  any  olficial  recognition  or  harmonious  relationships  existing 
between  colleges  and  universities  and  the  work  of  the  corre- 
spondence schools  distinct  from  them. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  correspondence  school  plan, 
however,  that  may  be  utilized  to  the  ])rofit  of  our  educational 
work.  I'lider  association  auspices  it  may  be  possible  soon  to  so 
combine  a  i)art  of  \ho  idea  with  our  present  class  work  that  a 
few  new  courses  may  be  otfered  and  many  additional  men 
reached  and  helped. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  carefully  pre- 
jiared  and  exceedingly  valuable  article  by  Prof.  Edgar  ]\larburg, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
education,  and  the  pj-ofessor  of  civil  engineei'ing  in  the  T'niver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  This  jtaper  is  the  result  of  careful,  con- 
tinuous, and  painstaking  efloi-t  and  study  on  his  part  to  dis- 
cover the  permanent  value  of  the  work  of  correspondence 
schools  in  fitting  students  along  the  lines  of  technical  educa- 
tion. We  (earnestly  trust  every  associalion  officer  and  teacher 
will  carefully  read  the  same. 

THE    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL    IN    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 
Part  of  an  address  before  th«  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  EnKlneerlnp;  Education,  at  Its  annual 
meeting  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  18!)9,  b^  Prof.  Ed^ar  Marburg,  secretary  of  the  society  and  also 
professor  of  civil  engmeerlng  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  risen  among  us,  in  the  correspond- 
ence schools,  an  educational  iiMivcinent  whose  remarkable  head- 
way must  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  (existence  of 
gaps  in  our  regulai-  educational  system  to  wliiili  i-eference  has 
b<<ii  iii;ii|i'.  S|.iiiiig  rnnii  si'ciiiiiigly  insignilicaul  beginnings, 
some  1(1  _\c:irs  siii.r,  its  growth.  tini;ilil\  during  llie  l»ast  two  oi- 
three  years.  li;is  Ihch  Hi  i  Ic  less  i  li:iii  iiImii(>iim'ii;iI.  I  i  is  n  signili- 
cant  fact  ilmi  ihc  coi'i-esiiomieiicf'  scIkmiIs  iiaxc  toiiiul  tlicir  l;iig- 
est  f(dl(»wiiig  niiiong  our  technical  workers,  especial!.\    iliosi-  of 
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our  shops  and  factories.  Thus  a  single  institution  devoted  prin 
cipally  to  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts,  chiinis  a  total  en- 
rolment of  upwards  of  80,000  students,  a  number  four  times 
greater  than  only  four  jears  ago.  Whatever  the  merit  of  the 
system,  these  figures  bear  striking  evidence  that  our  craftsmen 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  defects  in  their  education,  and  are  grasp- 
ing eagerly  at  such  opportunities  as  present  themselves.  In 
most  cases  there  exists  only  the  single  "other  alternative  of  self- 
instruction.  Night  S(;liools  in  which  technical  courses  are 
offered  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  of  our  most  populous 
cities. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  efficiency  of  the  correspondence 
system  becomes  thus  a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  Is  the 
scheme  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  passing  fad,  or  does  it  con- 
tain the  elements  of  real  merit  and  permanency?  Are  these 
schools  attracting  their  immense  patronage  under  false  pre- 
tenses, or  are  they  engaged  in  a  worth}-  and  successful  effort  to 
give  their  students  generous  returns  on  their  investment?  And, 
finally,  does  the  general  plan  give  promise  of  such  possibilities 
that,  in  its  higher  development,  it  may  be  expected  to  yield  even 
a  fair  approach  to  what  has  been  realized  abroad  by  German 
methods? 

Before  attempting  to  suggest  a  partial  answer  to  these  and 
similar  questions,  more  esjiecially  with  reference  to  the  tech- 
nical correspondence  schools,  certain  considerations  relating 
to  such  institutions  in  general  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed. 
Among  our  regular  seats  of  learning  but  two,  namely,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  university,  have 
entered  the  field  of  correspondence  teaching.  The  other  institu- 
tions engaged  in  this  work  were  organized  and  conducted 
primarily,  if  not  solely,  as  money-making  enterprises.  Their 
general  policy  is  determined  largely  by  this  circumstance.  It 
also  serves  to  render  an  accurate  and  searching  investigation 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  competition  for  students  is 
already  very  keen.  Statistics  of  the  kind  freely  published  by 
our  regular  schools  are  either  withheld  on  grounds  of  business 
expediency,  or,  where  furnished,  can  not  always  be  accepted  with 
confidence.  From  their  own  circulars  it  appears  that  the  various 
schools  view  each  other  with  the  utmost  distrust,  and  open 
charges  of  serious  character  are  not  infrequently  passed.  Their 
advertising  methods  in  general  are  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  or  to  command  respect.  Ingenuity  is  fairly  ex- 
hausted in  the  attractive  wording  of  their  circulars.  Claptrap 
schemes  of  the  most  transparent  nature  are  resorted  to  with  a 
view  of  attracting  students.     Thus  one  school  quotes  its  adver- 
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tisements  as  opinions  of  the  press.  A  postal  card  addressed  lo 
another  with  the  simple  request  for  a  catalogue,  elicited  the 
usual  pseudopersonal,  typewritten  circular  containing  the  lines: 
*'  We  judge,  from  an  intimation  discernible  in  your  letter,  that 
you  have  a  will  as  well  as  a  gift  for  success."'  The  scliools  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  offers  of  special  inducements  for  im- 
mediate enrolment.  Their  disinterested  anxiety  to  enlist  patrons 
before  the  date  of  an  impending  advance  in  tuition  fees  is  (juile 
remarkable.  Testimonials  and  photograjjhs  of  graduates  are 
prominently  paraded.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  list  of  stu- 
dents or  graduates  is  not  permitted  to  appear. 

In  an  endeavor  at  an  impartial  inquiry,  one  has  constantly  to 
remind  himself  that  these  matters  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  projier.  namely,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion itself.  However,  tactics  of  the  kind  described  tend  in- 
evitably to  give  rise  to  prejudice  and  distrust.  Nor  does  it  serve 
to  lessen  one's  scepticism  to  be  informed  that  even  such  subjects 
as  music  and  art  can  be  successfully  taught  by  corrc^spondencc. 
There  remains,  in  fact,  scarcely  an  important  field  of  learning 
that  these  schools  have  not  confidently  invaded. 

That  the  correspondence  scheme  throws  the  doors  wide  open 
to  charlatanism  can  not  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  ouestioned  that 
the  op])ortunities  it  offers  for  illegitimate  practices  have  been 
freeh'  exploited.  Some  of  these  irresponsible  concerns  have  al- 
ready closed  their  doors,  to  the  possible  gain  of  their  patrons. 
Others  have  sprung  up  in  their  place  whose  existence  will  doubt- 
less prove  no  less  ephemeral.  That  the  general  interests  of  the 
cause  suffer  in  proportion  goes  without  saying.  As  with  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  general,  probably  only  a  few  of  the  fittest 
are  destined  to  survive.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  financial  responsibilities  of  these  schools 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  institutions  organized  for  the  receipt  of  moneys  upon  the. 
promise  of  future  returns,  ^^'ithout  some  reasonable  guaranty 
of  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  prospective  obligations  the  use 
of  the  mails  should  be  interdicted. 

Referring  now  to  the  technical  schools  in  particular,  the  writer 
has,  by  visits  and  otherwise,  made  as  critical  an  investigation  of 
their  methods  as  circumstances  permitted.  Broadly  speaking, 
their  scheme  of  operation  is  essentially  the  same.  InstT-uciion 
papers,  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  textbooks.  These  are  issued  of  a  size  convenient  for 
the  pocket.  Tlie  student  is  pledged  not  to  allow  others  to  share 
in  their  use.  'I'lie  jcipers  on  any  given  subjeet  are  furnished  col- 
lectively in  l»()f»k   foi-iii.  at  llie  I)eginning  or  end  of  the  course. 
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Each  instruction  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  examination  paper 
containing-  the  questions  wliich  the  student  is  required  to  answer. 
Tliese  answers  are  promptly  and  carefully  corrected.  The  writer 
has  seen  ample  evidence  that  at  the  better  schools  this  im- 
portant feature  receives  close,  painstaking  attention.  A  final 
•examination  is  usually  prescribed  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
award  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  study  or  of 
proficiency.  A  single  institution  confers  the  regular  degrees. 
To  the  latter  practice  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  tuition  fees  are  moderate,  in  fact,  lower  than  the  average 
cost  of  textbooks  in  the  regular  technical  schools.  .  The  charges 
on  the  instalment  plan  are  relatively  much  higher.  The  other 
expenses  are  for  a  drawing  outfit,  paper  and  postage  in  one 
direction.  A  paid  up  scholarship  is  nonforfeitable.  Its  owner 
may  consume  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  he  elects  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course.  The  unused  portion  of  a.  scholarship  is 
transferable  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  In  short,  the  financial 
policy  in  general  is  quite  liberal  to  the  student. 

The  only  educational  requisites  are  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing.  The  courses  in  pure  mathematics  begin  with  arith- 
metic and  end  with  trigonometry.  The  instruction  papers  on 
technical  subjects  are  usually  prepared  by  graduate  engineers, 
sometimes  men  of  considerable  ability  and  practical  experience, 
but  not  always  connected  with  the  schools.  Such  men  also 
exercise  a  general  supervision  of  the  correspondence  in  their 
respective  specialties.  The  ordinary  routine  of  correcting 
papers  and  of  letter  writing  is  intrusted  to  lower  salaried 
assistants,  often  young  women  especially  trained  for  these 
duties.  Such  correspondence  is  reviewed  by  some  one  in  higher 
authority,  and.  if  necessary,  revised  before  forwarding.  Com- 
munications are  written,  as  a  rule,  by  hand,  rather  than  by 
mechanical  means.  This  practice,  while  entailing  a  consider- 
ably greater  outlay,  seems  to  appeal  to  a  certain  student  ele- 
ment as  more  distinctly  personal,  and  serves  to  alhiy  suspicion 
that  the  methods  are  in  any  way  stereotyped.  In  the  better 
schools,  the  administrative  details  in  general  are  thoroughly 
systematized  and  all  o])('rations  conducted  with  business-like 
icgularity  and  dis]iat('h. 

That  tiie  net  influence  of  these  schools  is  for  good  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  They  are  extending  a  help- 
ful hand  to  large  numbers  of  aspiring  people  who  have  not  the 
remotest  ])rosi)ect  of  gaining  better  advantages  through  the 
regular  channels.  Tlu^y  hold  out  opportunities  of  greater  prom- 
ise than  can  be  looked  for  from  average  efforts  of  self-instruc- 
tion.    Such  adverse  criticisms  as  suggest  themselves  are  appli- 
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cablt-  in  part  to  certain  i»ia(tiees  of  the  schools,  and  in  jiai't  to 
defects  inherent  in  the  correspondence  system.  Tlic  distinrtiou 
is,  however,  not  ahvajs  easily  drawn. 

Since  the  schools  are  operated  primarily  for  revenue,  it  is 
directly  to  their  interest  to  appeal  to  the  lar.o-est  numbers.  The 
curriculum  is  therefore  desijiued  to  include  the  most  elementary 
subjects.  These  may  be  omitted  by  students  who  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examinations.  However,  the  statistics  of  one  of  the 
leading  schools  indicate  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants can  meet  the  requirements  in  arithmetic.  Thus  there  is 
the  necessity  on  the  one  hand  of  be<>iiinin<;-  with  the  most  ele- 
mentary studies  and,  on  the  other,  of  not  wearying  the  student 
with  an  excessive  amount  of  preparatory  work  before  entering 
ujxm  the  technical  courses  proper.  The  compromise  ai)pears  in 
narrow,  shortcut  courses.  It  carries  with  it.  also,  the  omission 
of  analytic  g(H)metry  and  the  calculus.  The  effect  of  all  this  on 
the  more  advanced  courses  is  easily  conjectured.  The  more 
difficult  features  of  a  subject  are  suppressed  or  treated  in  a 
superficial  manner.  lm]K)i'tant  formulas  that  can  not  l)e  passed 
unnoticed  are  sometimes  presented  without  a  liint  as  to  their 
derivation  or  their  practical  limitations. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  certain  schools  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  com])lete  tiles  of  their  instruction 
jiajM-rs.  In  i)oint  of  general  make  up — that  is.  i»a])er,  typog- 
rajthy.  ilhistrating  and  indexing — they  are  superior  to  many 
modern  textbooks.  The  excellence  of  the  illustrations  is  an 
especially  praisewoi-thy  feature.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  of  a  ]>rofusion  and  elaborateness  not  always  in  keeping 
\\ith  the  context,  rpon  closer  scrutiny  one's  impressions  are 
apt  lo  be  h'ss  favorable  than  upon  the  first  cursory  examina- 
tion. However,  on  the  whole,  the  texts  are  written  with  much 
care  iiiid  discrimination.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  aiiilior's 
task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one."  The  texts  must  be  concise 
and  at  the  same  time  veritabh'  models  of  clearness.  The  mathe- 
iiiaiiciil  work  iiiiisi  Ix-  icdnccd  i<t  the  simplest  form,  inadequate 
iliiMii:li  ii  may  be  for  i  lie  |iiii|iose  in  view.  (leneral  forms  of 
irealUHiii  iiiiist  yield  lo  I  lie  preseiiial  i(tn  of  siiii|ilc.  special 
cases.  As  a  |)artial  ollsei  lo  these  deficiencies,  and  presumably 
Willi  an  eye  to  Ihe  demands  of  their  jM-cnliar  const  ilnency.  I  iiere 
is  an  e\ideiil  elVort  to  gi\<'  the  stndies  as  |irai-lical  a  trend  as 
jMissible.  in  cciiain  snbjects  a  good  deal  of  \aliiable  informa- 
tion is  given  of  a  kind  not  ordinarily  found  in  iixibooks.  In 
point  of  t  lioi'on^liiiess  and  iicneral  cxccllrnce  llie  ionises  on  the 
whole  are.  lio\\c\ci',  in  no  wise  com|>a  la  ble  willi  I  liose  otVei-ed 
ill    I  lie   lei^iilar    leiliiiical   schools.      Ii    is   of   conrse   onl\-   reason- 
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able  to  assume  that,  since  the  field  is  comparatively  new,  the 
methods  are  as  yet  somewhat  tentative.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  previously  suggested,  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
of  any  substantial  gain  in  thoroughness  without  raising  the 
matriculation  requirements  to  a  standard  that  would  usually 
prove  prohibitive.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  eventually  be 
found  in  graded  courses.  In  fact,  some  beginnings  in  that  direc- 
tion are  alread}^  discernible. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  fairly  charged  that  the  schools  are 
far  too  pretentious  in  their  claims.  Without  attempting  to  par 
ticularize,  the  evidence  in  this  respect  is  unmistakable.  Engi- 
neering instruction  of  a  truly  professional  standard  is  not  car- 
ried on  by  any  of  these  institutions.  Be  it  said,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  the  technical  schools  that  there  is  but  one  of  their 
number  which  presumes  to  coufer  the  regular  degrees.  This 
school  claims  to  have  received  its  authority  by  law.  Its  home 
is  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  the  arrogant  assurance 
to  proclaim  that  the  holder  of  its  degree  "  will  be  equipped  with 
all  the  theoretical  knowledge  that  is  required  for  the  same 
degree  in  any  college  in  the  country."  The  courses  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  C.  E.  are  surveying,  mapping,  railway  and 
structural  engineering,  and  so-called  higher  mathematics.  What 
is  meant  by  the  latter  term  can  only  be  vaguely  inferred  from 
the  published  statement  that  ''  in  this  course  the  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult  questions  of  the  subject  are  taken  up";  and 
again,  "  the  instruction  of  the  regular  courses  prepares  the 
student  to  understand  these  more  abstruse  matters."  Incon- 
sistently enough,  the  prescribed  courses  in  engineering  require 
no  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  trigonometry.  Further 
comment  appears  superfluous. 

Another  practice  of  certain  schools  which  seems  deserving  of 
strong  censure  is  that  of  furnishing  complete  keys  to  those  who 
profess  to  find  the  work  too  difticult.  At  least  one  school  issues 
these  keys  indiscriminately  to  all,  and  claims  that  "  if  employed 
judiciously  they  can  be  made  to  save  both  time  and  labor,  with- 
out injury  to  the  student."  Beyond  some  words  of  caution 
against  their  use,  in  other  than  cases  of  assumed  necessity,  the 
matter  is  left  purely  to  the  discretion  of  the  student.  One 
school  which  supplies  such  aids  makes  the  naive  claim,  quoted 
verbatim,  that  "  every  student  who  has  enrolled  with  us  has 
successfully  graduated  from  our  schools."  Let  it  be  presumed 
that  the  term  "  student "  is  here  meant  in  the  somewhat  exclu- 
sive sense  of  "  one  devoted  to  study." 

It  should  in  fairness  be  observed  that  as  a  rule  these  institu- 
tions do  not  claim  to  stand  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  regular 
schools.     On  the  contrary,  in  some  instances  they  go  so  far  as 
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to  advise  persons  who  have  tlie  time  and  means  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education.  This  is  followed,  however,  by  the  most  unquali- 
fied and  unmeasured  assertions  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  correspondence  system,  particular  stress  being-  laid  on  the 
claim  that  in  these  courses  nothing  of  any  practical  value  is 
omitted,  while  all  other  so-called  useless  matter  is  eliminated. 
The  effect  of  this  is  es})ecially  harmful  in  so  far  that  it  serves 
to  imbue  prospective  students  with  the  notion  that  the  day  is 
passed  for  makin,g  great  efforts  and  saicrifices  with  a  view  of 
gaining-  a  thorough  and  well  rounded  education  by  the  older 
methods.  This  tendency  of  diverting  students  from  the  regular 
technical  schools  is  perhaps  more  than  neutralized  by  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  technical  education  generally  among  the  many  w^ho 
Avould  not  have  been  reaehed  by  other  means. 

In  general,  the  schools  place  much  dependence  on  the  often- 
times glowing  testimonials  of  those  who  have  come  under  their 
instruction.  AN'ithout  discrediting  the  authenticity  of  such  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  properly  insisted  that  it  is  entitled  to  little 
weight.  It  comes  as  the  testimony  of  individuals  just  emerging 
from  darkness  into  half  light.  Their  horizon  is  too  narrow  for 
accurate  orientation. 

In  an  attempt  at  gaging  the  probable  influence  of  these 
schools,  the  criterion  of  numbers  is  no  less  misleading.  Where 
thousands  enroll,  but  few  graduate.  To  complete  the  more  ex- 
tensive courses,  elementary  though  they  are.  requires  a  degree 
of  perseverance  and  self-denial  in  the  utilization  of  spare 
moments  that  few  can  muster.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
students  as  a  rule  are  employed  at  regular  vocations.  Through 
seductive  advertising  literature  and  the  personal  solicitation  of 
agents  many  are  persuaded  to  enlist  without  a<lequate  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  entailed.  According  to  statistics  kindly 
furnished  by  one  of  the  leading  schools,  of  1000  persons  who 
entered  upon  a  certain  course  four  years  ago  30^^,  on  the  aver- 
age, have  not  yet  finished  arithmetic;  a  further  40;;^ — that  is,  a 
total  of  70;/ — have  completed  no  subject  beyond  arithmetic;  and 
only  one  half  of  1^(,  or  five  persons,  have  graduated. 

To  sum  the  nmtter  up,  it  is  believed  that  any  attempt  at  giv- 
ing, by  till'  correspondence  method,  a  broad  and  thorough  edu- 
cation to  iK'i-sons  who  at  the  same  time  follow  their  daily  occu- 
pations must  end  in  failure.  Narrow  and  shallow  courses  of 
the  kind  described  may  he  regarded  as  the  inevitable  issue.  It 
should,  however,  again  be  emphasized  that  in  the  absence  of  bet- 
1ei-  means.  mthI  in  so  far  as  these  schools  are  honestly  conducted, 
IIh'v  Iidld  (iiii  n|i|i(uMinit  ies  to  I  he  iii,iii\'  and  rewards  to  the 
1'cw  well  Willi  h  I  III'  I'lVori  of  ;i  M  .-i  iiiiiinii .  And  iu  conclusion, 
tlieii-  liiglirst  di'siiiiv    will  li.i\r  hri'ii  ;iiliir\i'd  ir  liv  their  comiuii" 
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they  shall  but  quicken  the  birth  of  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion— industrial  and  commercial — worthy  in  every  sense  of  this 
great  nation. 

GENERAL 

Publications.  The  following-  were  printed  last  year  by  the  New 
York  state  Home  education  department. 

Bulletins  p^i^g 

Copies       Pages    postpaid 

36  Eeport  of  summer  schools  division  1900.     1000  60  10c 
l^i/lla  buses,  contain  in  (/  hihiiixjiaphics 

80  Home  economics   700  18  oc 

81  The  tempest 1  500  28  oc 

82  Home  economics  (SO  revised) 5  000  24  5c 

Reprints  of  syllabuses  2,  8,  37,  43.  50,  66. .    1)  000  302 

Standards.  Though  work  has  had  to  change  in  character 
in  many  places,  the  tendency  has  not  mn-essaTily  been  towai'd 
popularizing  lectures,  and  most  institutions  are  determined  to 
keep  high  standards.  Teachers  college,  New  York,  states  that, 
while  attendance  was  less  for  the  year,  quality  of  work  was  im- 
proved. It  is  possible  to  increase  again,  their  report  adds,  by 
popularizing  courses,  but  it  is  better  as  it  is.  The  school  boards 
reporting  20,000  more  attendants  (more  than  three  fourths  of 
whom  are  in  middle  life)  says  that  this  increase  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  several  centers  had  but  two  topics  for  the  entire 
winter.  They  intend  to  arrange  a  four  year  course  in  several 
important  lines  of  study.  Peoples  institute  has  excluded  from 
the  first  the  so-called  popular  lecture,  the  ''  address  which  sub- 
ordinates education  to  entertainment.'"  The  attendance  at 
their  new  class  h'cturc^s  was  much  larger  than  they  expected. 
These  class  courses  they  say  are  to  be  made  more  didactic,  and 
more  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  reading  and  preparation  of 
papers. 

Two  elements  are  necessary  for  successful  extension  work, 
opportunity  and  desire.  Tender  the  first,  work  must  be  offered 
and  there  must  l)e  ability  to  take  it.  Ability  to  take  includes 
the  necessity  of  some  previous  training,  the  more  the  better; 
time  to  give  to  it,  and  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  time  one  has 
may  be  during  the  long  vacation,  and  teachers  are  usually  most 
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I'oi'tuuato  lici-e,  when  one  may  attend  sunniiei-  schools:  evenin<;s, 
shared  by  many  workmen  and  clerks,  with  possibilities  of  lec- 
tures and  classes,  e.  "-.  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  work;  or  spare  moments, 
which  is  till'  only  leisure  that  couu-s  to  those  who  work  evenin;;s 
as  well  as  days  and  ]»erliaps  are  not  free  ev(*n  Sundays,  and 
these  can  use  only  correspondence  teaching,  and  very  likely  not 
even  that. 

The  cost  may  be  reduced  to  those  nnable  to  ])ay  full  \alue 
by  approi)iiaiions  from  stale  or  city;  contributions  fioni  ass(H-i- 
ations  or  individuals;  use  of  buildings  may  be  given;  in  exten- 
siini  leaching  a  family  iiuiy  bear  the  lecturer's  expenses  by 
entertaining  him;  advertising  may  be  done  without  charge. 
All  this  is  on  the  side  of  those  receiving  the  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  central  organization  may  be  an  endowed  insti- 
tution able  lo  furnish  instrm-tion  fi'ee;  the  teacher  may  serve 
witliout  pay;  various  aids  may  be  furnished;  scholarshii<s  may 
be  awarded  covering  tuition,  or,  in  the  case  of  summer  schools, 
expenses  also. 

'IMie  othef  f;ictor.  (h'siie  or  interest,  if  not  already  present, 
must  be  loused  ;ind  Ue|it.  Kxteusiou  lectures  may  be  started 
through  some  orgaiiizat  ion  alicady  existing,  like  study  clubs, 
reading  cii-cles.  libraries,  etc.;  single  lectuics  or  pioneer  courses 
given;  the  first  lecture  made  free.  Kewards  may  be  ottered: 
certificates  for  work  done;  credit  in  colleges  and  universities; 
recognition  by  (kther   institutions  or   by  government  edm-atiou 

dep;ll-l  llients.  ' 

Interest  may  be  kejit  up  by  attiliated  organizations  such  as 
study  rlubs.  re;i(liiig  circles,  students  associations;  jiaper  work 
should  be  ni;i(lc  ;i  t  I  r;i<'t  i\'e  ;iii(l  classw  (ilk  iiis|iii-iiig;  syllabuses 
siiould  coniiiin  li(l|ilul  oiiiliiies  of  the  leriuies.  (juestions  to  be 
answered  oi  iis<'d  ;is  topics  for  |i,ipeis.  ;ind  lists  of  books  with 
annotations:  lr;i\cliiig  liiuaiies  should  nlways  be  ;i  xailaMe ; 
lectures  m;i.\  lie  illustrated  ;ind  outside  excursions  i;\]\  be 
added,  si)ccially  in  sclent ili<'  coiu'ses.  ('ourses  can  be  made 
shorter  if  necessary,  though  tiie  temlency  should  be  in  the  other 

diri'djun.    ;is    hi^li    ;i     unit     ;IS    |iossili|e    being    kepi.    ;ili(|    se(Hlence 

eiicour;i;^e(|  in  coiiises.  ill  yenis  i^l'  work.  .•ind  in  summer  meet- 
ings    where     |i.)ssilile.        .\lio\e     ;|||.     ;|     skilled     lecluri'r     should     be 

secured.      .\  |)|)ro|iri;i  I  e  siibjecis  are   necessary,  somewhat    popu- 
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lar  at  first  if  necessary  to  rouse  interest.  Much  depends  on 
local  organization  and  the  efficiency  of  this  may  sometimes  be 
increased  by  cooperation  with  other  similar  agencies. 

Opinions 

Commissioner  of  education,  1894.  The  institutions  seem  to  be  more 
ready  to  provide  courses  of  lectures  tlian  tlie  people  are  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  towns  are  not  plentiful 
and  the  expenses  of  a  lecturer  on  a  circuit  where  the  centers  are  so  far 
apart  are  too  great. 

Gloversville  N.  Y.  We  have  108  enrolled  and  had  an  attendance  of 
over  150  with  really  7  men  present,  the  genuine  article,  no  mistake.  I 
hope  I  can  interest  more  men  in  this  work,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  They 
say  if  they  could  smoke  at  these  meetings  they  would  come.  i 

Mrs  Davidson's  lectures  are  excellent  and  she  is  able  to  kindle  the 
right  kind  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  expect  good  work  will  be  done. 

Rome.  I  lectured  on  Univei'sal  history  before  the  club  for  some  months 
before  I  left,  but  I  understand  that  the  club  has  done  nothing  since.  It 
worked  as  such  things  usually  do.  There  was  a  deal  of  interest  at  first 
but  it  soon  began  to  wane.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  not  a  difii- 
oult  matter  to  find  many  who  think  that  they  are  intei-ested  in  such 
matters  when  they  are  new,  but  it,  in  time,  proves  to  be  but  a  passing 
interest,  so  far  as  the  majority  are  concerned.  We  found  it  so  in  this 
instance.  A  few  were  really  interested  in  knowing  something  of  history, 
and  attended  faithfully  to  the  end.  Most  of  tne  others  never  had  any 
real  interest  in  the  subject,  though  they  may  have  thought  they  did  when 
the  club  was  organized.  Some  of  the  oflicers  told  me  that  the  work  was 
dropped  because  they  could  not  find  a  lecturer  to  take  my  place,  others 
were  frank  enough  to  confess  that  they  did  not  try  very  hard  because 
there  was  so  little  interest  in  the  class. 

New  York,  People's  university  extension  society.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  free  classes  has  been  limited  only  by  lack  of  funds  for 
paying  trained  teachers.  The  appeals  to  us  for  instruction  have  con- 
stantly been  far  beyond  our  means  to  supply.  People's  univ.  exten.  soc. 
rept  '01 

Incompetence  and  commercialism.  I  have  pointed  out  on  p.  279 
the  great  difficulty  in  getting  wholly  satisfactory  extension  lec- 
turers. It  requires  a  genius  for  teaching  combined  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  which  no  adequate  compensation  is  now  avail- 
able. The  gravest  difficulty  we  have  met  is  inability  to  secure 
enough  men  of  that  character.  The  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  two  classes  who  have  brought  it  into  disrepute: 

1  Well  meaning  men  and  women  wlio  lack  the  necessary  qual- 
ifications, but  whose  work  was  done  from  high  motives.  Com- 
I>ensation  w^as  meager  in  all  cases  and  in  many,  lecturers  gave 
their    services    outright.     We    admire    the    spirit    but    results 
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Injured  much  more  than  thoy  helped  the  cause.  Old  lyceum 
and  other  lectures  and  addresses  and  sermons  had  new  heads 
written  on  them  with  the  words  "  University  extension  ",  were 
put  u]>  in  paekages  and  called  a  course,  and  i)eople  were  sur- 
]»risod  when  they  were  delivered  that  no  greater  educational 
results  followed.  In  many  cases  the  lecturers  themselves  had 
no  comprehension  <»t'  what  extension  woik  i-eally  iiitaiu  and  in 
most  cases  had  no  special  fitness  for  it. 

2  A  less  frequent  but  more  fatal  difficulty  was  the  eomnier- 
cialism  which  seizes  on  any  popular  new  movement  with  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  We  have  had  repeated  cases  in  our 
own  state  where  men  calling  themselves  ''professors"  and  dis- 
tributing printed  matter  and  often  letters  bearing  the  names 
of  reputable  men  have  collected  hundreds  of  dollars  from  a 
single  community  imder  plausible  promises  of  great  educational 
service,  and  then  dropped  the  matter  except  to  mail  certain 
pamphlets  of  little  cost  and  less  value  that  might  prevent  re- 
covery of  the  money  by  legal  i)roeess.  The  reputable  names 
were  of  course  secured  from  those  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
investigate  in  whose  hands  they  trust  their  reputations  and 
who  thought  they  were  helping  popular  education  by  allowing 
their  names  to  stand  on  advisory  boards  or  committees.  INlany 
of  these  cases  have  been  exposed  in  the  ]niblic  prints  as  down- 
right swindling.  When  such  work  is  coupled  with  the  name 
university  extension  it  of  course  creates  a  prejudice  not  soon 
laid  aside.  One  redeeming  feature  of  these  abuses  is  to  show 
the  desirability  of  having  a  state  department  like  ours  where 
safe  guidance  can  be  had  without  expense  instead  of  trusting 
home  (nlucation  iuterests  of  a  whole  community  to  the  manage- 
ment of  entire  strangers. 

Consolidation  of  allied  interests.  In  many  commuiiilies  in- 
creased efficiency  would  result  from  coiiiliiiiing  in  a  single  body, 
for  whirl)  the  name  ''  Institute"  is  best,  two  or  more  of  tlii'  dif- 
ferent home  educalion  agencies.  The  advantages  are  not  alone 
economic  in  a  Holding  better  and  chea])er  quarters  for  meetings 
and  ill  ]»fesei\  ing  imtre  carernJIy  iov  fuhire  use  collections 
which  iiiiglit  hi-  oilierwise  dissipated;  there  is  also  a  gi"eat 
gain  ill  inaiiilaining  interest  and  in  winning  and  holding  jtublic 
recognilioii    U>y   home  educalion.      In    muiii^-  siicli   union   on  the 
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Albany  institute  and  the  Albany  liistorical  and  art  societj-,  I 
recently  enforced  and  amplified  the  followino-  points  which  are 
applicable  in  many  similar  cases. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  .Vlbaiiy  iustitiite  ought  to 
have  a  larger  field  and  a  more  xigorons  life: 

1  It  is  a  time  of  trusts  and  consolidations.  Better  results 
not  only  in  manufacturing  but  also  in  every  field  of  human 
activity  are  being  secured  by  combining  hitherto  indej)endent 
efforts.  There  is  no  question  that  the  time  and  money  given 
to  furthering  the  interests  of  science,  literature,  art  and  history 
in  Albany  would  accomplish  much  greater  and  more  practical 
results  if  focused  in  a  single  inclusive  organization  or  feder- 
ation. Allied  interests  serve  to  keep  each  other  alive  and  warm 
and  strong.  The  capital  of  labor  and  sympathy  is  as  real  as  the 
bankable  funds  of  tlie  corporations,  and  consolidation  would 
tide  many  a  worthy  movement  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
fatal  period  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

2  America  has  too  few  things  reaching  back  into  the  past  for 
us  to  be  willing  to  let  die  an  institution  with  so  long  and  credit- 
able a  history  as  that  of  the  Albany  institute. 

3  History  repeats  itself  in  spirals,  not,  as  at  first  appears,  in 
circles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  come  back  in  the 
best  educational  thought  to  the  very  name  chosen  generations 
before  for  the  organization  which  shall  look  after  a  group  of 
intellectual  and  higher  interests.  The  institute  is  today  the 
best  name  for  the  important  group  of  interests  which  the  old 
Albany  institute  was  designed  to  foster.  There  are  not  only 
science,  literature,  ai't  and  history,  which  the  people  at  once 
group  together,  but,  besides  philosophy  and  jihilology,  that 
greatest  of  human  sciences,  sociology.  The  20tli  century  will 
be  known  as  the  age  of  sociology  as  much  as  the  19th  has  been 
marked  as  the  age  of  science  and  the  ISth  as  the  age  of  theology. 
The  problem  of  law,  (M-onomics,  administration,  education  and 
of  various  associations  and  institutions,  are  engaging  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  calling  for  discussion  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  There  should  be  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Albany  a  center  for  the  numerous  clubs  and  societies  devoted 
to  any  of  these  manifold  subjects,  and  nothing  could  serve  the 
]>uri)ose  so  well  as  the  old  institute  filled  Avith  new  life.  The 
Albtiny  historical  society  has  illustrated  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner during  the  jiast  year  what  may  be  done  in  a  single  field  by 
the  earnestness  of  a  few  in  enlisting  the  sym]iathies  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  many.  T'nder  the  name  of  what  should  be  a  section 
of  the  institute,  it  has  done  much  general  work  which  makes 
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the  life  of  Albany  more  attractive  and  its  pcojjle  better  citizens. 
Tliert'  slionld  be  a  bnildino-  centrally  located,  oi)en  and  lij;lited 
every  eveninji',  with  needed  faciliii''s  fei-  tlic  nieetin«i's  and  el  her 
work  of  srientitic.  literary  and  similar  clubs,  and  i-onnd  sucdi  a 
building-  wonld  cluster  scores  of  a<(i\ilies  wiiicli  \\<Mild  pros])er 
by  coojteration  when  their  existence  would  be  brief  if  left  to  the 
ehanc(^  of  inde]iendent  sn})port.  Ivxperience  has  coniirined 
theory  in  jioinliui:  out  the  need  of  such  an  or;^aui/,at  ion.  and  to 
the  .Vlbany  institnte  belon<;s  the  duly  and  ]iii\ile;^('  of  tillinj^ 
this  (•rent  need. 

International  congress.  The  International  con«iress  of  higher 
eduealion  held  in  Paris  troni  duly  ."Id  to  Au.u.  1.  IIMKI.  ;j,ave  the 
fiist  day  and  a  half  to  university  ext<'nsion.  and  an  international 
couiiuittee  will  arrange  for  another  congress  to  take  place  in 
about    I  hree  years. 

Summary.  As  pi-edicted  in  previous  reports,  we  find  that  the 
ditlicnlties  in  getting  and  jtaying  f(»r  i-eally  successful  le<-iurers 
make  this  form  <»f  home  education  the  hardest  to  carry  on  sur- 
cessfull\-  though  we  i-ecognize  that  mtthing  can  wludly  take  the 
place  of  the  insjiiration  best  given  by  the  living  voice.  We  huj  e 
to  find  some  solution  of  these  difliculties  so  that  we  ma.\  utilize 
more  this  inij)oi-tant  factor.  SumnuM-  and  con-espondeni  e 
schools  show  increasing  etticiency  as  the  jioorly  e(]uip|)ed  gi\"e  up 
the  work  and  strong  institutions  ojien  their  facilities  t(t  the  ]iub- 
lic.  The  growtli  is  most  ])romising  and  (juile  as  ra]»id  as  coulil 
lie  hoped.  The  best  n  suits  in  systematic  study  (tutside  teaching 
institutions  must  luiwevcr  be  looKcd  lor  from  guided  i-eading 
for  wlii<-h  books  will  be  supjilied  through  |»ublic  and  traxcling 
binary  systems,  while  the  best  ad\ice  whicji  experls  can  give 
will  be  i-eadily  and  clieajily  obtaiiuible  in  syllabuses,  anmttaied 
lists  and  other  forms  of  render's  guid(  s.  Without  any  epo(di- 
niaking  exents.  every  \ear  shows  a  steady,  wholisomi'.  I'apid 
growth  ill  a  p|ii  ecia  t  loll  by  the  public  and  i»y  thoiighiful  educa- 
tors (d'  the  great    woi-k  of  home  education. 

Kesjiect  fill  ly  submit  I  ed 

.M  i,i.\  11.  I  )i:wi:v 

Jiiinlor 


APPENDIX 
TEN   YEARS   OF  UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

.  Lyman  P.  Powell  in  Atlantic,  Sep.  1901 

Ten  years  ago  university  extension  was  in  the  thoughts  of 
all,  and  on  the  lips  of  many.  Whenever  and  wherever  educators 
met  together,  there  was  always  curiosity  to  hear  about  the  aim 
and  scope  and  method  of  the  movement.  Propagandists  who 
could  write  informedly,  and  critics,  too,  found  a  ready  market 
for  their  new  wares.  In  swift  succession  articles  by  friends  or 
foes  appeared  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Review  of  reviews,  Harper's 
■magazine;  the  Forum,  the  Popular  science  monthli/,  and  the  Outlook 
before  it  was  the  Outlook. 

Some  friends  thought  the  millennium  was  dawning;  the  civic 
salvation  of  democracy  seemed  to  many  close  at  hand.  Ene- 
mies, not  many,  were  sure  that  the  new  tale  was  silly,  and 
that  the  new  storytellers  were  mad,  at  least  "  north-northwest." 
None  were  indifferent,  or  could  be,  Mr  George  William  Curtis, 
long  past  the  age  when  men  are  wont  to  form  snap  judgments 
or  express  them,  came  from  consideration  of  the  English  work, 
then  past  its  15th  birthday,  with  the  conviction  that  the  "  devel- 
opment of  this  movement  and  its  extraordinary  success  are  the 
most  significant  facts  in  the  modern  history  of  education."  And 
Miss  Repplier,  from  the  isolated  watchtower  of  instinctive 
aversion,  called  down  that  the  movement  merely  represented 
"  the  secondrate  at  secondhand."  Out  of  the  expansive  and  ex- 
panding circle  of  Chautauqua,  Bishop  Vincent,  a  second  John 
Baptist,  paid  homage  to  the  larger  movement  in  the  generous 
phrase,  "  Chautauqua  is  little  else  than  a  university  extension 
agency."  And  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  anxious  lest  the 
vested  interests  of  higher  education  should  suffer  hurt,  wrote 
with  spirit  to  the  Atlantic:  ''Any  movement  which  seeks  to  with- 
draw a  professor's  attention  from  these  things  [his  university 
duties,  various  and  exacting]  and  induces  him  to  put  his  soul 
elsewhere,  inflicts  on  the  community  a  serious  damage.  No 
amount  of  intellectual  stimulus  furnished  to  little  companies 
here  and  there  can  atone  for  the  loss  that  must  fall  on  education 
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when  college  teachers  pledge  themselves  to  do  serious  work  in 
other  j)laces  than  in  their  own  libraries  and  lecture  rooms.". 

Beforehand,  as  usual,  sometimes  to  rashness,  in  estimating 
movements  in  which  the  world  takes  instant  interest,  ]\Ir  W.  T. 
Stead,  with  an  eye  on  either  side  the  ocean,  announced  with 
calm   assurance,   "  University   extension  is   the   university   on 
wheels."     East  and  west,  north  and  south,  universities  and  col- 
leges took  him  at  his  word,  and  prepared  to  put  themselves  on 
wheels.     Many  encouraged  their  best  lecturers  to  go  around 
the  corner  and  speak  to  any  who  would  listen.     Some  announced 
extramural  courses  with  intramural  credits  in  their  annual  cata- 
logue, oftener  in  a  special  circular.     One  or  two,  at  least  on 
paper,  organized  distinct  departments  for  itinerant  teaching. 
Between  the  Alleghanies   and   the  Rockies   here   and  there  a 
"  monohippic  "  college,  eager  to  emerge  from  unprofitable  ob- 
scurity, hitched  its  tiny  wagon  to  "  the  university  on  wheels," 
confident  of  at  least  securing,  free  of  charge,  a  little  advertising. 
Even  when  the  faculty  was  no  larger  than  the  faculty  "  at  pres- 
ent consisting  of  Mrs  Johnson  and  myself,"  which  Mr  Bryce 
had  found  awhile  before  in  the  far  West,  the  hope  was  enter- 
tained, and  solemnly  divulged,  that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
faculty  could  be  spared  to  the  distant  village  panting  for  en- 
lightenment.   There  was  a  glamour  about  the  vel\v  thought  of 
itinerant  lecturing.     Bespectacled  pedants  long  since  detached 
from  life,   scornful  cynics  with  gall   and   wormwood   in   their 
hearts,  and  fine,  true  scholars,  loving  as  well  as  learned,  eager 
to  distribute  knowledge  as  well  as  to  produce  it — no  Leonardos 
they — dreamed  of  flying  trips  each  week  to  distant  center^,  of 
audiences   breaking  out   into   tumultuous   applause   as   Caesar 
once  again  was  killed  in  the  senate  house  or  x  was  raised  with 
proud  success  to  the  nth  power.     Everybody  seemed  about  to  go 
to  school  again.     Moulton's  prediction  of  "  university  education 
for  the  whole  nation,  organized  upon  itinerant  lines,"  was  com- 
ing swiftly  to  fulfilment. 

To  doul)t  that  a  university  can  be  put  on  wheels  was  a  dis 
credit.  To  hint  that  tlicre  is  a  time  element  and  n  place  eh' 
ment  in  university  teaching,  which  can  not  be  packed  into  either 
the  bulkiest  gripsack  or  most  capacious  memory  pouch,  was 
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to  inrite  derision.  To  ask,  however  modestly,  for  proof  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  new  movement  to  Amprican  conditions  was 
to  evoke  pity.  With  thousands  pleading  for  enlightenment,  it 
was,  the  propagandist  intimated,  no  time  to  reason  why.  It 
was  time  to  move. 

Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace: 
He  sho-n-ed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  foi-ward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 

Some  good  people,  inclined  to  sympathize,  gave  the  movement 
a  halfhearted  support,  because  they  did  not  wholly  trust  the 
universities.  They  were  glad  enough  to  get  the  best  the  univer- 
sities can  give;  they  feared  that  they  might  have  to  take  the 
worst  as  well.  For  the  life  of  them,  they  could  see  no  reason 
to  let  loose  the  pedantry — inherent,  they  supposed,  in  university 
research,  and  usually  attached  to  university  teaching — which 
sets  the  extraction  of  a  Greek  root  before  the  extraction  of  the 
root  of  sin;  which  by  precept  and  example  would  fain  persuade 
that  man's  chief  end  is  to  write  a  monograph  on  the  inseparable 
prefix  in  early  Anglo-Saxon,  and  enjoy  it  forever.  They  could 
see  no  profit  to  our  democracy — and  some  said  so — in  scattering 
throughout  its  Aillages  the  atrocious  pharisaism  which  despises 
the  commonplace;  robs  service  of  its  spontaneity;  parts  men 
from  their  kind,  and  sets  them  up  along  the  great  hallway  of 
life,  linlighted  candles,  "  to  whom  there  has  come  no  fire  of  de- 
votion, who  stand  in  awe  and  reverence  before  no  wisdom 
greater  than  their  own,  who  are  proud  and  selfish,  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  obey."  If  the  new  movement  was  to  have 
the  support  of  commonplace  folk,  whom  the  Lord  must  love  for 
the  reason  Lincoln  gave;  if  it  was  to  help 

Coiuitr.Y  folk  who  live  beneath 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple; 
The  parson  and  the  parson's  wife. 

And  mostly  married  people. 

it  must  give  bond  at  the  start  to  send  out  lecturers  able  to  uplift 
as  well  as  inform,  able  to  energize  as  well  as  mobilize  facts  and 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  life.  And  while  the  bond  was  pre- 
paring, democracy  was  reticent  and  shy,  and  stingy  with  its 
sympathy. 
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Among  all  the  doubts  of  thoso  early  days  there  was  one 
honest  doubt  that  could  not  l)e  dismissed  without  an  answer, 
and.  uuhapiiily.  could  uoi  be  disproved  without  experience. 
When  Prof.  Palmer  iiKpiired  where  university  extension  was  to 
find  lecturers,  he  asked  a  pei'tinc^nt  and  puzzlinji'  question.  It 
was  easier  for  Ihe  Knjilishman  to  make  rejily.  In  lhe  slender 
development  of  ]i(»])nlar  education  in  l^nj:land,  not  all  the  teach- 
ers trained  at  Oxford  and  Cambridjie  could  tind  emi»loyment. 
The  supply  far  excL^eded  the  demand.  There  was  a  large  and 
anxious  surplus  of  professional  teachers  seeking  employment, 
and  more  than  willing,  on  any  terms  they  could  secure,  to  do 
itinerant  teaching.  The  central  secretaries  found  all  the  teach- 
ers they  desired,  without  ravaging  any  university  faculty. 
Here  was  another  situation.  Long  before  the  nineties  popular 
education  was  robust.  The  university,  the  college,  the  sec- 
ondary school,  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  all  were  prosperous; 
all  had  more  students  than  they  well  could  teach,  all  had  fewer 
expert  teachers  than  they  could  use.  The  demand  for  teachers 
far  exceeded  the  supply,  ^^'estern  university  and  college  presi- 
dents came  east  each  spring,  to  lie  in  wait  for  postgraduate 
students  newiy  doctored  in  Baltimore  or  Germany,  with  the 
regularity  of  Avestern  missionary  bishops  seeking  "  stoff  ''  at 
eastern  theological  seminaries  for  missionary  enterprise.  Tf  to 
the  scarcity  of  good  teachers  was  to  be  added  the  rivalry  of  uni- 
versitj'  extension  societies  seeking  lecturers  and  comju'ting  for 
the  best,  universil_\  education  would  snlfer  irreparable  hurt;  a 
certain  good  would  be  imperiled  for  the  sake  of  an  uncertain 
benefit.  ^Vitll  this  serious  danger  in  mind.  Prof.  Palmer  depre- 
caied  ilie  w'desid-ead  interest  in  the  new  subject,  and  ])i'edicted 
that  the  wisest  guidainc  wcnild  probably  not  lead  the  movement 
to  any  long  success. 

Almost  10  years  have  passed  since  Prof.  Palmer  asked  his 
leading  (juestion,  expressed  his  honest  doubt,  nuide  his  grave 
prediction.  It  is  now  tinu',  x><?i"haps,  to  ask  another  question — 
Has  his  question  yet  received  its  answer,  can  his  doubt  be  dis- 
sipat<'d,  has  his  prediction  been  rultilled?  \\  i  re  one  inclined 
to  beg  llie  (luestioii.  In-  could  point  out  ili;it  since  Prof.  Palmer 
has  recently  sliand    with    Trot',   (iriggs    die  exLensiou   |»laiforni 
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of  the  Boston  Twentienth  century  club,  he  has  answered  his 
own  query;  for  no  one  who  knows  Prof.  Palmer  even  casually 
or  by  reputation  would  ever  entertain  the  fear  that  he  has  given 
a  "  halfhearted  service  "  to  Harvard  because  for  eight  Satur- 
days in  succession,  last  winter,  he  put  his  soul  elsew^here,  into 
lectures  on  the  Nature  of  goodness,  in  Tremont  Temple.  The 
question  is  too  important  to  dismiss  by  begging  it.  Moreover, 
the  problem  is  even  more  complicated  than  Prof.  Palmer  could 
have  thought  when  he  wrote  his  article  for  the  Atlantic. 
No  one,  indeed,  imagined  that,  to  succeed,  the  itinerant  teacher 
must  possess  the  best  qualities  of  the  resident  teacher,  and  other 
qualities  besides.  He  must  be  saturated  with  his  subject,  know 
how  to  teach  it,  and,  in  addition,  have  a  gift  too  seldom  found 
in  universities,  the  gift  of  pleasing  and  effective  public  speech. 
He  must  be  not  scientific  merely,  but  artistic  too.  He  must  be 
not  teacher  simply,  imparting  information  and  extracting  it 
from  students;  he  must  be  preacher  also,  driving  home  his  mes- 
sage by  the  blows  of  oratory,  overcoming  inertia  the  university 
knows  naught  of,  the  inertia  of  men  and  women  worn  and  jaded 
by  a  day's  routine,  creating  interest  where  no  interest  is,  leading 
souls  from  "  the  lowlands  of  vulgarity  "  high  up 

the  mount  where  guile 
Dissolves  in  fire  that  burns  the  dross  av/ay. 

For  great  success,  there  must  be  added  to  the  teacher's  ordinary 
equipment  such  lucidity  as  the  audience  observes  in  Prof.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  lecturing,  such  variety  as  one  finds  in  the  lectures 
of  Dr  Sykes,  such  attention  to  detail  as  Prof.  Moulton  always 
gives,  and  such  spiritual  passion  as  burns  in  every  lecture  by 
Prof.  Griggs. 

To  find  such  men  was  not  to  compete  with  the  university 
ever  seeking  for  the  best.  Another  type  was  wanted,  a  man 
with  a  finer  artistic  sense  well  trained.  Far  from  being 
helped  by  facility  of  expression,  variety,  elocution,  spiritual  pas- 
sion, the  scliolarship  of  the  candidate  for  university  teaching 
is  almost  always  called  in  question  when  he  has  these  other 
qualities  that  ordinary  folk  outside  universities  value.  Only 
recently  is  the  university  tearing  down  the  ideal  of  the  "  Pro- 
fessor "  in  Balzac's  story,  so  w^anting  in  imagination  that  in  his 
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Toiing-  wife's  tears  he  saw  only  "  mucus,  clilorid  of  sodium,  and 
a  little  sulfate  of  chalk."  Darwin  is  still  the  ideal  in  scien- 
tific teaching,  without  Darwin's  late  lament  that  in  scientific 
research  he  had  lost  his  esthetic  sense.  University  extension 
went  in  search  of  men  who  combine  with  the  university  pro- 
fessor's knowledge  the  novelist's  versatility,  the  actor's  elocu- 
tion, the  poet's  imagination,  the  preacher's  fervor.  The  stand- 
ard it  uplifted  is  higher  than  the  university  standard.  The  good& 
it  desired  no  university  wants  in  toto.  The  competition  was 
and  is  only  in  exceptional  instances,  which  are  each  year  grow- 
ing fewer.  ' 

Prof.  Palmer  w^as  correct  in  his  conviction  that  the  lecturer 
is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  In  the  early  nineties  all  other  prob- 
lems receded  into  insignificance.  There  was  much  talk  at  first 
about  the  class.  One  of  the  pioneer  lecturers  usually  suggested 
to  his  audience,  at  the  start,  that  if  they  had  to  choose  between 
the  lecture  and  the  class  that  followed,  they  would  better  ''  cut 
the  lecture."  But  those  days  are  past.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  developed  the  classwork  independently,  though  lec- 
turers still  direct  discussion  after  lectures.  The  occasional 
lecturer  in  the  occasional  center  has  a  class  before  and  after, 
too.  But  oftener  the  class  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  lec- 
turer tarries  a  few  nionients  after  the  lecture;  pleads  plaintively 
for  questions,  which,  when  they  come,  are  sometimes  suggestive, 
but  sometimes,  not  infrequently,  inconsequential.  It  is  the  rash 
lecturer  indeed  who  essays  the  role  of  university  cross  examiner, 
for  his  listeners  never  stay  again  for  class. 

'i'lic.v   li;;liL  nir  once,   they   liuiTy  by, 
And  never  come  again. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  lecturers  agreed  with  Prof. 
Moulton  that  the  written  exercise  is  "the  strength  of  the  sys- 
tem." The  writer,  then  lecturing  on  American  history,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  University  extension  congress  at  the 
World's  fair  in  189''»,  predicted  that,  in  the  long  run,  university 
extension  as  an  educational  movement  will  be  judged  largely 
by  the  character  of  the  paper  work.  "  Lecturers  have,"  as  Prof. 
Robert  Ellis  Thoinjjson  says,  "  tried  all  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and    sarcasm."      Aineriean    audiences    will    not    write    jtapcrs. 
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though  they  will,  as  the  University  of  Chicago  has  proved,  fol- 
low correspondence  courses  without  lectures.  Time  was  when 
courses  of  study  covering  long  periods  were  mapped  out,  and 
students  were  urged  to  prepare  at  stated  intervals  for  examina- 
tions, and  for  the  certificates  and  diplomas  that  followed.  Now, 
though  much  reading  is  done,  as  librarians  and  booksellers  tes- 
tify, specially  in  schools  and  where  independent  students  clubs 
€xist,  one  hears  little  about  examinations.  American  audiences 
will  not  be  examined. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  expected,  and  all  hoped,  that 
Lord  Brougham's  vision  of  mechanics,  after  10  hours'  hard  work 
with  eyes  and  ears  and  hands,  spending  their  evenings  listening 
to  lectures  or  preparing  for  examinations,  would  become  an 
actuality,  when  more  factory  workers  besides  the  newly  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Max  Muller  at  Oxford,  Dr  Joseph  Wright, 
would  divide  the  dinner  hour  between  the  dinner  pail  and  Greek 
historians.  Spinners,  weavers,  mill  hands,  in  great  numbers, 
have  listened  to  long  lectures  on  Bach  and  Beethoven.  One 
workingman — no  Giotto,  possibly,  discovered  among  the  hill 
shepherds,  and  yet  a  worthy  man — has  found  university  exten- 
sion the  way  into  Harvard.  Negroes  have  come  in  hundreds 
to  hear  Hudson  Shaw  lecture  on  English  history.  A  negro 
waiter  in  a  hotel  at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  has  heard  every  lecture 
of  the  many  given  there  these  10  years  past,  and  has  read  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  literature  suggested.  Even  anarchists 
and  other  long-haired  folk  have  crowded  Touro  hall  to  hear 
views  on  politics  and  history,  which  they  would  better  have  ac- 
cepted to  their  civic  profit.  And  yet  it  remains  a  truth  which 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  work  would  dispute,  that  university 
<^xtensiou  has  not  become  distinctively  the  means  of  elevating 
so-called  Avorkingnien.^ 

^The  writer,  one  of  many  interested  in  university  extension  from  the 
start,  has  never  cared  to  see  the  movement  allocated  to  the  need  of  au}' 
class  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes.  The  ideal  of  the  American 
society  seems  to  him  to  be  correct:  "University  extension  is  meant  for 
those  for  whom  religion  is  intended;  for  those  for  whom  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  hapiiiness  is  intended.  It  is  meant  to  help  the  igrnorant  who 
desire  knowledge — ^tlxat  they  may  learn  wisely;  to  reveal  to  the  half 
educated  the  insufficiency  of  their  knowledge;  to  rouse  intellectual  slug- 
gards; to  stimulate  those  who  are  in  the  right  way;  to  bring  questioning 
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These  failures,  these  half  successes — call  them  what  tou  will — 
are  only  incidental,  after  all.  They  do  not  atfect  the  central 
problem.  University  extension  is  not  a  system ;  it  is  a  man.  It 
is,  as  Phillips  Brooks  was  wont  to  say  of  preaching,  truth  coming 
through  personality.  Syllabus,  class,  written  exercise,  examina- 
tion, certificate,  diploma — important,  as  you  count  them,  or,  as  I 
count  them,  only  relatively  important — are  the  variables;  the  con- 
stant is  the  lecturer  himself.  Given  the  man,  the  method  is  not 
hard  to  find ;  nay,  it  is  found  already.  The  man  will  make,  does 
make,  his  methods;  using  those  already  in  existence,  but  using 
them  in  his  own  way.  To  find  the  lecturer  has  been  the  prob- 
lem all  these  10  years  past.  It  is  the  problem  still,  not  wholly 
solved,  but  ever  being  solved  at  those  head  centers  where  the 
woi'k  has  been  directed  with  intelligence,  skill,  enthusiasm,  and 
great  sacrifice. 

In  many  sections  the  problem  has  not  been  vigorously  at- 
tacked. Xew  England  has  shown  but  little  interest.  Pres.  But- 
ler of  Colby  college  writes  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  Maine. 
The  only  lecturer  in  N(^w  Hampshire  was  imported.  Vermont 
makes  no  rejxjrt.  Massachusetts  has  had  more  interest  in 
*'  university-  participation,"  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Prof. 
A.  B.  Hart.  The  good  work  of  the  Twentieth  century  club,  the 
Old  South  lectures,  and  Pilgrimages,  valuable  as  they  are,  are 
nor  typical.  Brown  university  did  something  in  the  earlier  years 
in  Khode  Island,  but  never  found  her  man.  Connecticut  from  the 
first  has  looked  to  Piiiladelphia  for  inspiration  and  cooperation. 
Some  of  her  best  lecturers  have  been  loans  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican society.  For  six  years  past  New  Haven  has  had  a  univer- 
siry  extension  center,  with  which,  last  October,  Yale  university 
(•(  iiibined  to  initiate  a  series  of  10  four-lecture  courses,  for  which 
almost  1000  season  tickets,  at  $3  each,  were  sold.  Yale  fur- 
to  the  hearts  of  the  self-satisfied.  There  is  no  class  for  which  university 
extension  is  not  Intended  nor  to  -which  it  has  not  ministered.  There  have 
been  courses — not  a  few,  but  many — to  audiences  made  up  entirely  of 
the  very  poor;  of  the  poor;  of  the  poor  and  of  those  who  are  not  rich;  of 
these  and  of  the  well  to  do;  of  the  ignorant  but  eager;  of  the  cultivated 
but  not  learned;  of  teachers;  we  might  almost  say — having  in  mind  the 
summer  nieetiugs — of  scholars;  finally,  of  people  of  all  conditions  who 
liav(«  some  leisure  for  study  or  reading,  and  loolc  to  the  lecturers  for  sug- 
gestions and  Ifading." 
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nished  most  of  the  lectni-ers;  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Valuable  as  the  experiment  is,  it  can  scarcely  make  a 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  larger  problem.  A  university 
professor  lecturing  four  times  in  his  own  university  lecture  hall 
to  townsfolk  coming  up  to  the  university  is  not  university  exten- 
sion; it  is  university  participation,  nothing  else. 

To  estimate  the  New  York  work  aright  is  far  from  easy.  An 
early  start  was  made.  In  1887-88  Dr  E.  W.  Bemis  gave  a  typical 
course  in  Buffalo.  Ever  and  anon  Mr  Melvil  Dewey  preached 
the  new  crusade,  until  in  1891  the  state  legislature  made  an 
appropriation  of  .|10,000  to  the  ''  paper  "  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  which  to  make  university  extension  one  of  its 
five  main  departments.  There  was  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm; 
great  expectations  were  excited.  Syllabuses  were  published,  and 
lecturers  placed  in  the  field.  Then  appeared  the  inevitable  dififl- 
culties.  The  peculiar  gifts  required  of  the  lecturer,  the  long 
distances,  the  unexpected  strain  of  meeting  a  new  set  of  stu- 
dents every  night,  the  dependence  on  resident  teachers  already 
spent  by  intramural  teaching,  the  inability  to  test  or  to  train 
candidates  for  the  new  work,  soon  overcrowded  the  New  York 
spirit.  The  reaction  came  swiftly.  An  easier  way  of  extending 
higher  education  was  sought.  Since  1892  effort  has  been  con- 
centrated on  traveling  libraries  and  traveling  pictures,  study 
clubs  and  public  libraries,  and  other  agencies  that  can  thrive 
measurably,  at  least,  without  the  presence  of  the  living  teacher, 
and  good  results  have  been  achieved.  Faith  has  not  been  lost, 
however,  in  the  real  university  extension,  and  Mr  Melvil  Dewey 
writes,  "We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  more  advanced  work  can  and  will  be  done."  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  central  problem  of  the  lecturer.  New  York  still 
stands  anxious  and  perplexed,  but  not  hopeless. 

New  Jersey  has  never  been  ambitious.  Contiguous  to  Penn- 
sylvania, she  has  looked  to  Philadelphia  for  her  lecturers.  A 
number  of  New  Jersey  centers  of  the  American  society  have 
long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  have  recently 
formed  a  federation.  Eutgers  college  has  an  extension  depart- 
ment, and  from  the  first  Prof.  Louis  Bevier  jr  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  have  given  lectures  in  neighboring  towns  and 
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villages.  But  without  a  special  staff  of  lecturers  tlie  work  is 
not  likely  to  outgrow  its  small  dimensions. 

Before  the  nineties,  the  late  Prof.  IT.  B.  Adams,  who  intro- 
duced the  American  people  to  the  university  extension  move- 
ment, and  has  written  the  latest  word  about  it  in  a  compre- 
hensive monograph  in  press  for  the  United  States  bureau  of 
edutation.  was  trying  some  university  extension  experiments 
in  Baltimore  and  ^A'ashington,  with  the  aid  of  graduate  stu- 
dents from  his  seminar  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity. Altogether,  in  and  about  Baltimore  much  fragment- 
aiy  A\()rk  was  (h)n('.  But  graduate  students  have  neither  time 
nor  maturity  to  work  out  a  i>rob]em  requiring  unlimited  tiuie 
and  character  well  seasoned.  Now  and  then  a  lecturer  has 
pushed  farther  south,  but  to  little  purpose. 

In  the  "  westmost  West "  university  extension  took  root  im- 
mediately. The  University  of  California,  first  in  the  field,  out- 
lined a  plan  to  make  university  extension  endemic  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  the  main  for  almost 
10  years.  Only  members  of  the  academic  staff  were  employed 
until  the  generosity  of  Mrs  Phoebe  Hearst  and  others  provided 
lecture  courses  by  distinguished  foreigners.  The  rapid  increase 
of  resident  students  and  the  policy  of  free  lectures  have  robbed 
the  overworked  instructors  of  both  the  opportunity  and  to  some 
extent  the  incentive  to  extramural  lecturing.  The  work  has 
lagged  for  waut  of  lectni-ers;  for  reliance  can  not  long  be  placed 
in  resident  teachers.  The  new  president  is  making  plans  for 
reaching  remote  regions,  but  none  are  worth  the  making  wliich 
add  outside  lecturinii  to  inside  teaching,  already  so  exacting 
lliat  from  many  a  university  faculty  one  neurasthenic  each  year 
is  giaduated  or  dismissed.  In  hei-  earlier  days,  the  Leland 
Stanfoi-d  jr  university,  under  ])ressure  from  communilies.  and 
because  there  Were  oil  jier  Staff  brilliant  lectni'ers  like  the  presi- 
dent. Criggs,  Boss,  Barnes,  Howard,  and  Hudson,  carried  on 
the  woi-lc  in  San  l-'i-anciso.  San  .7os('',  Oakland,  Saci-am<mto,  Los 
AiiLiehs.  and  el  her  lilies,  r.ul  r.ijo^s  has  gone,  and  Ross  and 
llaiiies  and   lloward.  and  inleiest  has  long  since  waned. 

Here  and  I  hei  e  in  llie  middle  \\  i-st  there  was  a  little  tlutter 
of  e.xeitenieni.      in   the  autumn  of  JSOI   the  Chicago  society  for 
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university  extension  was  formed,  to  draw  lecturers  from  the 
whole  middle  West,  but  it  soon  came  to  grief.  Topeka  and 
Kansas  City  had  a  little  try  at  the  fascinating  experiment,  but 
their  centers  went  the  way  of  the  centers  of  the  Chicago  society. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  became  weary  before  the  move- 
ment grew  at  all  in  that  section. 

Much  was  naturally  expected  of  Wisconsin.  Her  farmers 
institutes  were  already  famous.  The  late  Mr  Werner,  visiting 
the  state  a  year  or  two  before,  had  found,  as  he  wrote  Harper's 
magazme,  "  a  more  intimate  connection  of  the  university  wath 
the  life  of  the  people  than  exists  elsewhere."  Pres.  Chamber- 
lin,  addressing  the  public  school  teachers  in  December,  1890, 
and  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  a  month  later,  speaking  before  the  State 
historical  society,  called  attention  to  the  unique  opportunity 
offered  to  Wisconsin.  The  next  year  78  cities  and  towns  filed 
with  the  State  university  requests  for  lectures,  and  47  courses 
were  given.  In  the  summer  of  1892  an  extension  department 
was  organized,  but  for  want  of  financial  support  was  allowed 
to  languish.  The  professors,  always  overworked  by  the  multi- 
plying interests  of  a  university  whose  student  roster  has  risen 
in  10  years  from  1097  to  2619,  have  done  all  they  could  to  meet 
the  situation.  Considering  the  circumstances,  much  indeed  has 
been  achieved;  and  yet  a  great  opportunity  has  not  been  made 
the  most  of  for  want  of  a  special  staff,  or  of  the  state  appropria- 
tion which  would  secure  it,  and  which  the  legislature  would 
even  3et  do  well  to  make. 

But  there  are  two  places,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  where 
the  problem  is  being  solved;  where  indeed,  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  special  difficulties,  the  special  discouragements,  the 
lack  at  first  of  special  experience,  and  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
funds,  the  problem  seems  to  have  been  already  solved.  In  both 
places  some  lecturers  have  been  found,  others  made.  Some  are 
products  of  the  movement;  others  are  university  teachers,  pre- 
ferring itinerant  teaching  at  a  time  when  no  harm  follows  to 
universities,  because  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  no  longer^ 
as  10  years  ago,  inadequate  to  the  demand.  In  both  places  the 
work  has  steadily  developed;  at  first  extensively,  more  recently 
intensively.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  Chicago,  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  for  pork  and  poetry  alike,  would  give 
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a  cordial  welcome  to  the  democratic  movement  in  education,  and 
at  any  cost  command  success.  It  was  confidently  expected  by 
the  few  who  understand  the  buried  life  of  riiiladelphia,  conser- 
vative only  when  new  things  have  a  suspicious  look,  that  "  this 
vast  amorphous  city  which  broods  over  its  children  with  a  i)er- 
petual  home  nurture "  would  do  more — deserve  success,  and 
make  the  movement  help  on  the  city's  highest  purpose. 

The  first  of  a  long  line  of  p]ngiisli  rcprcscnialives  of  university 
extension,  Prof.  Kichard  (i.  ^louKon,  came  to  I'hiladelpliia  in 
1890 — pleased  all,  inspired  many,  profoundly  impi-essed  some. 
Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  always  at  the  right  moment  where  the  initial 
movement  had  most  need  of  him,  arrested  the  attention  of 
Philadelphia's  most  fastidious  by  an  address  a  few  months  later 
before  tlie  Contemporary  club.  Dr  ^Villiam  Pepper,  Pliiladel- 
phia's  19th  century  Franklin,  so  universal  was  his  genius, 
seized  upon  the  strategic  point  of  the  situation,  secured  funds 
with  which  to  make  a  five  3'ears'  trial,  and  the  American  society 
was  organized,  with  Dr  Pepper  as  its  first  president.  The  ener- 
getic secretary.  !Mr  George  Henderson,  at  once  packed  otf  to 
England,  and  came  back  informed  as  to  ways  and  means,  ^\'itll 
the  election  of  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  to  tlie  presidency  in  1891, 
there  was  made  available  for  the  movement  a  wider  knowledge 
of  pedagogic  theory  and  a  special  capacity  for  educational 
organization.  With  characteristic  acumen  the  new  president 
discovered  the  strategic  point.  He  foresaw  that  unless  the 
lecturer  could  be  found  (ir  developed,  university  extension  would 
go  the  way  Prof.  I'almer  jH-edicted,  to  feebleness,  and  then  to 
forgetfulness.  In  pursuance  of  a  distinct  purpose,  English  lect- 
urers were  brought  over  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Moulton 
and  of  Shaw,  as  ideals  worthy  to  keep  a  lofty  standard  before 
Ameii<  an  lecturers  and  audiences  alike.  A  policy  of  publiciiy 
and  priMuoi  i(»n  was  a(hipM-«|.  in  order  to  atiiact  the  notice  (»f 
university  teachers  better  suited  to  itineiani  than  to  n^sident 
teaching,  and  young  m(>n  of  special  fitness  pursuing  graduate 
studies  at  home  or  abroad.  An  ''  organ  "  lent  important  aid  the 
first  few  years.  A  seminar  was  established  for  the  training  of 
young  canijidates.  ;iii(l  by  slow  degircs  men  were  brought  to- 
getlier  to  gi\<'  I  liciiiselves  entirely  to  lecturing.  Some  reliance 
was  placed  <»ii  unixtisity  and  c(dl(»ge  teachers,     ilany  university 
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professors  at  first  shared  in  the  work.  Some  of  them  failed  oul- 
right.  A  few  won  some  success.  But  not  one,  as  experience 
proved,  could  divide  himself  equally  between  resident  and  non- 
resident teaching  without  giving  to  one  or  the  other  the  "  half- 
hearted service"  Prof.  Palmer  deprecated.  Long  since  the 
society  discovered  what  was  from  the  first  expected:  that  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  staff  lecturers  giving  a  whole- 
hearted service  to  university  extension.  Of  those  pioneer  lect- 
urers, Devine,  who  gave  up  bright  prospects  in  academic  work 
for  university  extension,  and  Rolfe,  who  left  a  college  chair,  and 
other®,  not  one  but  believes  now  as  devoutly  as  at  first  in  uni- 
versity extension.  The  later  staff  lecturers,  like  Lavell,  who 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  simple  and  forceful  speaking;  Surette, 
who  combines  knowledge  of  music,  enthusiasm  for  "  common 
sense  "  music  study,  and  lecturing  ability  to  an  unusual  degree; 
Sykes,  who  follows  the  method  of  resident  teaching,  emphasizing 
it  by  the  artist's  touch  of  variety  and  humor  with  real  success; 
and  Griggs,  who  adds  to  high  thinking  a  spiritual  intensity  that 
makes  him  the  most  popular  university  extension  lecturer  indig- 
enous to  America — all  of  them  believe  in  the  cause  they  repre- 
sent; give  up  sleep  and  comfort  for  it,  and  would  make  any  other 
sacrifice  the  work  requires.  These  and  others  are  the  replies 
in  breathing,  living,  energetic  flesh  to  Prof.  Palmer's  queries  as 
to  the  possibility  Oif  finding  lecturers. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  have  been  found  or 
developed,  because  at  the  central  office,  from  the  first,  there  have 
been  administrators  believing  in  the  possibility  of  solving  the 
hard  problem,  a  board  of  directors  scarcely  changed  in  10  years 
past,  who  have  furnished  money,  and  induced  their  friends  to 
furnish  it,  for  the  successful  conduct  of  an  experiment  always 
under  criticism,  its  failure  in  some  quarters  year  by  year  con- 
fidently expected. 

When  Prof.  James,  in  1895,  removed  to  Chicago,  and  Dr 
Devine,  the  secretar}'  of  the- society,  the  largeness  of  whose  con- 
tribution, as  lecturer,  secretary,  and  director  of  the  summer 
meeting  which  flourished  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia,  to  the 
work's  success  only  those  comprehend  who  have  been  acquainted 
from  the  first  with  the  details,  was  called  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Charity  organization  society  of  New  York,  Mr  Charles  A. 
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Brinler,  of  the  board  of  directors,  was  chosen  for  the  presidency, 
and  ^Iv  John  Xolen,  assistant  secretary,  succeeded  Dr  Devine. 
These  five  years  past,  the  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  deepening 
rather  than  widening  the- work  of  a  society  wliich  had  already 
comjiclled  the  whole  land  to  recognize  the  need  and  potentiality 
of  the  new  luovenient.  Local  centers  have  been  strengthened; 
student  work  has  been  developed;  lecturers  have  been  given  all 
possible  conditions  for  effectiveness;  and  now.  at  the  end  of  10 
years,  the  society  has  these  results  to  show: 

The  average  number  of  persons  each  year  attending  the  954 
courses  (given,  by  the  way,  in  23(3  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  A'irginia.  District  of  Columbia)  is  a  little  more  than 
18,000.  The  total  course  attendance  for  10  years  amounts  to 
180,755,  equivalent  to  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,084,530. 
The  attendance  has  been  larger  this  year  than  ever  before;  the 
average  for  each  lecture  being  239,  of  whom  62^  remained  for 
the  after  class.  The  total  cost  of  the  society's  work  for  10 
years  has  been  |275.0()0.  of  which  .f  183.000  has  been  earned,  and 
$92,000  given.  There  has  been  an  additional  ex[)ense  for  local 
outlays,  falling  upon  the  local  centers,  of  about  |55,000,  making 
a  total  expense  of  some  |330,000.  Of  this  amount,  |238.000  has 
been  paid  by  the  people  who  have  heard  the  lectures;  1^22.000  by 
members  of  the  general  society,  contributing  .^5  each;  and 
f.70,000  by  guarantors  and  those  making  special  coin rihui ions. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  too,  has  made  a  large  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  movement.  Pros.  Harper,  seeing  life  whole 
and  as  it  is,  serving  "  the  god  of  things  as  they  are,"  at  the 
start  dismissed  all  criticism  as  to  superficiality,  and  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  by  making  university  extension,  with 
its  three  de[>artments,  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
univi'i-sity.  lienlizing  ;is  cltMrly  ;is  ilic  otTiccrs  of  ilir  Ameri- 
can .soci«i.\  ili;ii  <\  I  i-yl  liing  turns  on  the  lecturer,  he  gathered 
about  liiin  ;i  l);in(l  of  specialists  in  university  extension  organi- 
zation :iiii|  ii;i(liiiig.  .Mi-  deorge  Henderson  was  called  from 
Pliil;i(|i'l|ilii;i  lo  <lii-(M-|  llic  niii\(  rsity  exli-nsiou  division,  \\liich 
tlifso  live  \r;iis  pasi  li:is  been  undci'  tln'  dimi  iciii  of  Prof. 
Kdmnnd  .1.  .Immk's.  Prof.  .Monllou.  wliosr  |iii\\.r  of  eloquent 
exposil  ion  ;:i\<s  liini   Im-I'i',  as  years  aijo  it   i;;i\e  iiini  in   i'lnuland, 
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a  position  of  preeminence,  was  induced  to  take  tlie  position  he 
still  holds  on  the  lecture  staff.  Mr  T.  J.  Lawrence,  another  well 
known  Eng'lish  lecturer,  was  here  the  first  year.  Dr  Charles 
Zeublin  and  Dr  E.  E.  Sparks  have  made  for  themselves  such  posi- 
tions as  are  occupied  by  Dr  Sykes  and  Mr  Surette  in  the  east. 
Mr  Henry  W.  Eolfe,  too,  equally  expert  in  resident  and  itin- 
erant teaching,  has  been  among  the  later  lecturers,  even  carry- 
ing the  standard  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  he  lectured 
for  a  while  a  jear  or  two  ago. 

During  the  eight  years  past,  since  the  university  was  opened,. 
995  courses  have  been  given  in  162  centers,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance on  courses  of  204,038,  on  lectures  of  1,224,228.  This  year 
past,  in  the  lecture  study  department,  where  the  usual  univer- 
sity extension  work  is  done,  the  average  attendance  on  lec- 
tures has  been  234,  of  whom  102,  or  43^,  have  remained  for  the 
class.  But  in  addition  there  have  been  the  same  year  881  stu- 
dents in  the  class  study  department,  including  many  public 
school  teachers  and  other  extramural  students  in  and  near  C3hi- 
cago,  and  in  the  correspondence  study  department  678  students 
writing  such  papers  as  they  would  be  required  to  write  in  resi- 
dence. The  cost  to  the  university  of  maintaining  the  lecture 
study  department  has  been  .f205,000,  of  which  $143,000  has  been 
reimbursed  by  lecturers'  fees;  of  the  class  study  department, 
which  has  been  self-supporting,  $44,000;  of  the  correspondence 
study  department,  which  also  has  maintained  itself,  |44,500. 
Altogether  some  |293.500  has  been  expended  by  the  university 
on  the  extension  department,  of  which  |231,500  has  been  con- 
tributed by  those  profiting  from  it. 

Adding  together  some  of  these  statistics,  a  stupendous  fact 
in  American  education  emerges.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century  almost  2000  courses  of  6  lectures  each,  and  some- 
times 12,  aggregating  about  125,000  lectures  in  literature,  his- 
tory, civics,  economics,  finance,  science,  sociology,  philosophy, 
ethics,  religion,  music,  and  art,  were  given  in  398  centers,  with 
a  total  attendance  on  courses  of  almost  or  quite  300,000,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  on  lectures  of  about  2,500,000,  at  a  cost 
to  the  two  head  centers  of  $480,000,  of  which  amount  $326,000, 
or  68^,  has  been  paid  by  the  audiences  hearing  the  lectures.  If 
statistics  were  offered  about  other  societies  and  institutions- 
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that  have  oairicd  on  the  work  with  more  or  loss  success,  the 
figures  would  be  larger  still.  Keeping  in  mind  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  last  two  years  have  been,  for  both  the 
American  society  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  history  in  all  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  work,  and  that  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  larger 
plans  for  the  future  are  now  being  made  with  more  confidence 
than  ever  in  the  past,  is  it  not  time  for  all  the  fairminded  to 
assume  that  university  extension  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  permanent  fact  in  our  educational  life,  a  permanent  fac- 
tor in  our  educational  progress?  Is  it  conceivable  that  mere 
enthusiasm  could  have  brought  the  results  which  these  statis- 
tics re]>resent?  Is  it  credible  that  clear-eyed  and  successful 
business  men,  like  the  "  backers  "  of  the  American  society  in 
Phi  lade]  [iliia,  could  be  fooled,  year  after  year,  to  support  a  los- 
ing cause?  Nay,  more.  Could  communities,  which  have  for  lO 
years  past  had  university  extension  lectures  as  regularly  as  the 
winter  solstice,  be  induced  to  contribute  the  respectable  sum 
of  •1320,000  for  lectures,  which,  ev(^n  at  their  worst,  are  never 
less  than  serious?  The  American  i>eople  can  not  be  fooled  for 
10  years  in  succession,  and  enter  upon  their  eleventh  year  with 
eagerness  to  be  fooled  again.  They  have  found  in  university 
extension  something  M'orth  their  while,  and  therefore  they  sup- 
port it  no  longer  grudgingly. 

What  that  something  is,  it  may  not,  even  yet,  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. A  iiaiiii'  more  accurate  might  ]>ossihly  have  been  chosen. 
Certainly,  snch  a  jthrase  as  "  educational  extension  "  or  "  cul- 
tural extension  ■'  would  have  in\  ited  less  immediate  criticism. 
And  yet.  iieitlici'  of  these  (erms  would  have  been  more  definite 
than  the  iiaiiH'  tlie  iikm 'Miieiit  Ix-ars.  For,  ])rotest  as  one  may 
against  a  leiiii  which  has  seemed  to  some  jiretent ions,  at  its 
best  univei-sity  extension  olTers  essentially  the  very  utility  ilie 
univers!i\-  oilers.  Put  tliere  is  (iiis  dilTereiice:  tiiii\ ci  siiy  ex- 
tension iie\-ef  presents  its  Utility  ill  :i  pilaris:!  ici  i  or  pedantic 
spirit;  Idp  (iemocracv  alteiiiiiia  ti-s  |ie<laiiliy,  :iii(i  takes  down 
pliarisjiisiii  at  e\'ery  epiioi  I  iiiiii  y.  'riiiie  is  \ci  niHitlier  difl'er- 
ence.  Tlie  iiiii\-ersily  jerinir  iii;iy  lie  |iieseiiic(|  iievei"  SO  iuar- 
tistieally;  ilie  students  coiiie  again  liecjiuse  tiiey  must,  and  m»t 
because  liie\    will.     The  universilv  extension   lecture  must  be  a 
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work  of  art;  else  the  jrudience.will  exercise  unerringly  the  free- 
dom they  possess  of  "  cutting."  Many  observers  who-  have 
heard  lectures  in  both  university  halls  and  university  extension 
halls  believe  the  average  university  extension  lecture  is  a  more 
artistic  and  effective  piece  of  work  than  the  average  university 
lecture. 

But  even  if  some  still  object  to  Prof.  Moulton's  definition  of 
10  years  ago,  that  "  university  extension  is  university  education 
for  the  whole  nation,  organized  on  itinerant  lines  ",  in  the  light 
of  10  years^  history  all  will  agree  with  M.  Berengep-,  speaking 
last  summer  at  the  Paris  exposition:  "University  extension  is 
the  effort  to  develop  in  human  life,  in  all  classes  of  society,  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  liberal  culture,  of  religion,  of  art,  of  aspirar 
tion.'"  For  this  new  movement  to  democratize  all  learning  and 
all  culture  has  touched  every  class.  It  has  stimulated  much  of 
the  new  interest  evei-ywhere  apparent  in  every  sort  of  educa- 
tion. Our  universities  owe  it  a  great  debt;  it  has  helped  them, 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  and  other  keen  observers  think,  "  to  get  rid  of  a 
part  of  their  superfluous  pedantry,  and  a  little  bit  of  their  phari- 
saism.-'  Public  school  teachers,  broken  on  the  wheel  of  drudg- 
ery, have  by  thousands  been  uplifted  and  sent  back  to  duty  with 
morning  faces  and  with  morning  hearts.  A  new  link  has  been 
forged  in  the  chain  a-making,  and  some  time  to  bind  together 
all  our  higher  and  our  lower  agencies  for  education.  Cultured 
people  in  small  communities  cut  off — to  use  an  electric  term — 
from  the  reinforce  of  intellectual  centersi  have  been  directed, 
encouraged,  insiwred.  Libraries  have  been  loaned  frem  the 
head  centers,  or  established  permanently,  or  reestablished,  in 
many  a  town  and  village.  Literary  clubs  are  multiplying  on  all 
hands.  World  gossip  is  taking  the  place  of  village  gossijK 
Dante  and  Milton  and  the  lake  poets  are  kept  in  stock  in  many 
a  store  which  had  a  trade  before  for  none  but  Marie  Corelli  and 
the  Smart  set  and  the  Black  cat. 

In  our  greater  cities  more  evident  results  have  come,  these 
10  years  past.  But  for  university  extension,  the  free  lectnre 
system  of  New  York  would,  of  course,  never  have  been  thought 
of.  Bays  the  Ph\ht<lvlph]a  press  in  its  editorial  columns:  "Uni- 
versity extension  has  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  more  than 
anv  one  agencv  in  revolutionizing  the  residing  habits  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  but  it  has  created  a  solid,  organized  group  of  audiences, 
habituated  to  study,  anxious  to  learn,  interested  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  city, 
which  constitutes  a  constituency  and  clientele  such  as  docs 
not  exist  in  any  other  American  city,  and  Avhich  is  today  one 
of  the  most  useful  agencies  for  promoting  the  solidarity  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Philadelphia.''  Its  influence  in  Chicago, 
where  all  things  contribute  to  make  the  work  in  all  respects 
the  extension  of  university  teaching,  is  quite  as  great;  and,  in 
addition,  there,  as  I'rof.  H.  B.  Adams  wrote,  ''in  no  small  de- 
gree, by  the  aid  of  university  extension,  with  iis  superior  ped- 
agogical methods  and  its  marked  adai)tations  to  local  needs,  has 
Dr  Harper  Iniilt  up  his  academic  resources  and  a  great  federal 
university." 

No  city  is  so  great,  no  village  so  insignificant,  but  that  uni- 
versity extension  has  created  in  it  new  ideals  in  literature  and 
life,  and  stimulated  many  a  soul  to  clearer  thinking  and  to  saner 
living.  Now  at  last  America  understands  that  education 
knows  no  age  limit,  that  liberal  studies  ought  to  last  as  long 
as  life  itself.  Xever  can  this  truth  which  university  extension 
has  demonstrated  be  forgotten.  \\']ietlier  the  proclamation  <if 
this  new  gospel  and  its  establishment  forever  and  forever  be 
university  work  or  not,  it  has  been,  it  is  worth  doing.  It  has 
been,  it  is  being  done,  because,  without  httrt  to  any  university, 
IcH^turers  have  been  found,  and  Professor  Palmer's  question  has 
been  answered. 

PURPOSES  AND  RESULTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION: 

1890-1900 

John  Nolen  Ph.B.  in  the  Philaddphian,  April  1901 

A  (  aiulitl  and  impartial  examination  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  for  the  10 
years,  1890-1000,  shows  that  it  has  succeeded,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  in  realizing  its  three  ess<'nli;il  aims.  These  three  aims 
are:  1)  To  afl'ord  an  opportunity  lo  :is  iii;iiiy  as  jiossilile  lo  enjoy 

some  of  1  111'  t'niils  of  ;i  colleiiC  e<l  IKil  I  ioll  ;  L'l  to  otl'er  lo  e\eVy(»ne. 
those  who  have  rereived  a  coliciie  or  iiiiivei-sity  edueatiou  as 
well  as  those  who  have  iiol.  :iiiiiih<-r  oi»i»ort niiily  lo  puisne  sys- 
tematically siilijecis  of  higher  ediiea lion,  and   thereby  to  make 
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education,  through  well  conceived  and  definitely  followed  study, 
a  permanent  life  interest;  3)  to  apply  the  best  methods  of  study, 
to  the  problems  of  daily  life,  public  and  private,  and  to  the 
appreciation  of  music  and  painting  and  all  other  forms  of  art. 

The  aim  given  first,  although  not  more  important  than  the 
others,  is  that  of  making  more  widespread  the  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  had  from  following  systematically,  under  proper 
guidance,  the  studies  to  be  found  usually  in  the  college  curric- 
ulum. The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  954  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  delivered  to  audiences  of  180,755,  aggregating 
a  total  attendance  of  1,084,530,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
society  has  been  the  means  of  making  college  instruction  more 
widespread.  Of  the  954  courses  delivered  378  have  been  in 
literature,  272  in  history  and  biography,  143  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  67  in  science,  11  in  painting  and  architec- 
ture, 16  in  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  67  in  music. 

It  is  to  the  point  to^  inquire  here  how  widespread  college  educa- 
tion is  if  limited  to  that  furnished  by  the  colleges.  In  1898-99, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
education,  the  school  population  of  the  country  was  21,830,774, 
and  of  this  number  16,738,362  were  under  instruction  as  follows: 
15,856,370  in  elementary  schools,  primary  and  grammar  grades; 
655,227  in  high  schools,  and  226,765  in  normal  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  and  professional  schools.  The  percentages  for 
these  figures  are:  elementary  schools,  72.6;^;  high  schools,  d^; 
normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  professional 
schools,  1.3^.  The  percentage  for  colleges  and  universities  alone, 
which  is  the  type  of  education  that  university  extension  mainly 
follows,  is  but  .47;^,  actually  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 
The  chief  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  recognizing  that 
the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  and 
professional  schools  had  enrolled,  altogether,  only  881,992  stu- 
dents, and  that  there  is  great  need,  therefore,  of  supplementing 
the  opportunities  that  these  institutions  afford.  University  ex- 
tension is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  effective  means  of  making 
such  opportunities  more  widespread. 

The  second  aim  of  university  extension  is  even  more  funda- 
mental, for  it  will  remain  no  matter  how  widespread  the  oppor- 
tunities for  college  education,  by  means  of  college  residence. 
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may  become.  It  recognizes  frankly  that  one's  education,  in  a 
true  and  complete  sense,  is  an  endless  process.  It  can  not  be 
finished  in  a  four  year  college  course  nor  in  a  lifetime.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  list  of  courses  delivered  indicates  that  it  is 
possible  to  supplement  the  studies  of  the  college  graduate.  For 
the  field  of  human  knowledge,  even  if  limited  to  subjects  of  most 
general  interest,  is  too  wide  to  be  mastered  by  a  young  man, 
and  the  aspects  of  life  which  such  knowledge  presents  for  study 
and  thought  are  inexhaustible.  It  is  well,  too,  to  call  attention 
here  to  an  observation  made  by  Pres.  Charles  F,  Thwing,  of 
^^'estern  Reserve  university,  in  his  recent  book  on  College 
adinmistration.  He  states  that  of  the  students  admitted  to 
schools  of  theology  but  oO'^  have  had  a  college  training;  of  those 
admitted  to  scliools  of  law  but  20<.  and  of  those  admitted  to 
schools  of  medicine  only  7v'.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  the 
Toffc  of  the  professional  men,  the  average  for  the  three  profes- 
sions mentioned,  who  have  not  had  college  training,  sliould  have 
more  abundant  opportunity  to  enjoA'  some  of  the  benefits  of 
college  teaching?  The  answer  must  surely  be  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  with  college  or  pro- 
fessional education,  or  both,  who  attend  university  extension 
fourses  is  ample  i)roof  that  the  society  has  been  useful  in  this 
direction  also. 

The  third  aim  is  reiiresented  in  tlu^  altemi)t  lo  a[>[)ly  the  best 
methods  of  study  to  matters  that  deeply  concern  our  daily  life 
and  to  the  more  intelligent  ayipreciation  of  music,  painting  and 
other  forms  of  art.  The  problems  of  governnu'ut,  of  economics, 
of  society  grow  more  and  more  complex  and  difficult.  And  if  we 
are  to  solve  them  wisely  we  need  all  the  light  and  intelligent 
direction  we  can  obtain.  Not  more  doing  but  more  clear  think- 
ing is  what  we  need  most  just  now.  What  has  been  said  here 
w  ifli  legard  to  great  ])ublic  matters  applies  with  equal  force  to 
personal  and  private  matters,  to  ideas  of  moral  conduct,  to  the 
i'dnc;tlion  and  training  of  children,  and  to  many  other  similar 
questions;  ;nid  willioiil  music,  pninting  and  the  otln-i-  line  arts, 
and  the  expressi(»ii  and  iiiler|iicla  i  ion  of  life  wliiili  iIh'v  give, 
humanity  would  be  poor  indeed  and  life  would  he  a  hard  and  un- 
<-nliH;|ii(  iMMJ  sti-nggle  for  exislence.  It  would  seem  well,  there- 
fore, lo  adil.  s(»  far  as  possible,  to  i  he  j(»\  ;iih|  \  ahie  ot  human  liv- 
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ing  br  extending  to  a  con'stantlY  larger  and  larger  gronp  of  peo- 
ple the  advantages  which  the  intelligent  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  these  subjects  afford. 

And  so  in  this  third  aim  the  University  extension  society  has 
been  serviceable  in  applying  thorough  methods  of  study,  the 
methods  used  in  colleges  and  universities,  to  subjects  which  are 
not.  taught  in  these  institutions  to  any  considerable  number  of 
students,  but  which  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  directly  related 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  143  courses  in  the  study  of 
government,  economics  and  sociology,  the  16  courses  in  ethics 
and  philosophy,  the  67  courses  in  music,  the  11  courses  in  paint- 
ing and  architecture,  I'eaching  altogether  nearly  50,000  people, 
all  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  in  the  last  10 
years,  have  surely  been  a  definite  contribution  to  right  and  happy 
living.  *  ^ 

But  direct  results  are  not  the  only  test  of  the  usefulness  and 
vitality  of  an  organization.  To  those  which  are  direct  must  be 
added  those  which  are  indirect.  And  so  it  is  with  university 
extension.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  of  permanent  study 
clubs,  the  more  intelligent  reading  of  books,  the  use  of  books  of 
a  higher  class,  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  public  school 
teaching,  the  awakening  of  individuals  to  the  good  of  a  regular 
course,  the  genuine  appreciation  of  music  and  painting — all 
these  and  other  like  results  must  be  taken  into  account  if  an  ade- 
quate idea  is  desired  of  the  service  that  the  University  exten- 
sion society  has  performed.  Moreover,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  movement  must  be  appreciated,  regardless  of  the  results  that 
have  been  actually  attained.  To  spread  the  advantages  of  col- 
lege education,  to  make  tlie  education  of  the  higher  faculties  an 
endless  life  process,  to  throw  more  and  more  light  upon  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  to  extend  and  eijrich  our  appreciation 
of  the  world's  masterpieces,  in  whatever  form  the  human  spirit 
may  have  expressed  itself — these  are  ideals  that  in  themselves 
should  win  our  allegiance.  We  should  have  faith  in  the  thought 
that  Browning  has  expressed  in  Abt  Vogler  that  "  all  we  have 
willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist;  not  its  sem- 
blance but  itself.""  Therefore,  if  the  aims  are  high  and  noble, 
we  should  have  faith  in  every  honest  and  intelligent  attempt  to 
realize  them,  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  actual  results 
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depend  upon  the  labor,  the  money,  and  the  experience  that  the 
society  has  had  at  its  command. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  worth  of  the  results  themselves. 
They  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  aims  are  sound  and  practi- 
cable; that  the  means  employed  are  suitable  to  the  ends  sought; 
that  the  people  are  prepared  to  respond  to  wider  and  wider 
opportunities  for  culture.  Faith  in  the  ideas,  faith  in  the 
methods,  faith  in  the  people,  are  all  warranted  by  the  splendid 
results  that  have  been  achieved.  The  same  aims  and  the  same 
methods,  if  honestly  and  effectively  followed,  are  likely  to  bring 
similar  results  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  not  the 
least  of  the  society's  services.  Furthermore,  the  real  prob- 
lem of  education,  like  the  real  problem  of  politics,  is  a  study  of 
means,  the  api)Ii(alion  of  methods.  The  end  sought  is  after  all 
clear  enough,  but  the  means  and  methods  to  secure  that  end 
are  as  dilliculi  as  llicy  are  comjdex. 

The  broad  and  j)rimary  aims  of  education  are  shared  by  uni- 
versity extension  in  common  with  other  educational  forces.  Kut 
its  aims,  its  methods,  its  field,  are  nevertheless,  in  many  re- 
spects, uncommon.  For,  in  the  main,  it  does  not  duplicate,  it 
sui)jilemenls  other  forces.  The  aims  to  which  university  exten- 
sion gives  unusual  emphasis  are:  1)  that  education  should  be 
a  means  of  life  rather  ilian  (d"  li\(dili(»o(l:  I'l  that  education 
should  be  unending;  and  .3)  that  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best 
should  be  constantly  and  systematically  developed.  The  methods 
that  are  special,  as  contrasted  in  this  case  with  most  other 
forms  of  adult  cdncaiion  are:  1)  the  rccognilion  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  well  qualified,  interesting,  personal  teacher:  2| 
a  recognition  of  the  need  for  informal  contact  between  teacher 
and  student;  and  3)  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  active  read- 
ing and  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  field  that  is 
special  to  nniversity  extension  is  represented:  1)  in  the  study  of 
subjects  that  can  only  be  taught  to  adults  or  best  taught  lo 
them;  2|  in  fho  study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  our  own  or  of 
recent  times  or  in  the  application  of  great  ])rincip]es  to  the 
events  of  our  own  limes;  and  ^y)  in  securing,  by  active  teaching, 
a  fuller  appi-ecijit  ion  of  tlie  upiKni  unities  affordec^  by  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  naluie.  iind  so  forth. 
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With  these  aims  and  methods,  and  in  this  field,  university 
•extension  endeavors  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  all 
classes  of  people.  It  is  not  intended  for  any  one  class 
alone.  It  endeavors  to  reach  those  who  have  means  as 
-well  as  those  who  have  not.  There  would  be  no  more  justi- 
fication, it  seems  to  us,  for  limiting  university  extension 
to  the  poor  alone  or  to  the  uneducated  than  there  would 
be  for  limiting  colleges  or  universities  to  one  or  both  of 
these  classes.  To  expect  such  a  course  to  be  followed  is 
to  misconceive  the  purpose  of  university  extension.  People 
who  are  rich  or  educated  are  not,  because  of  that  fact,  to  be 
deprived  of  opportunities  for  instruction,  for  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  supply  such  instruction  for  him- 
self; it  is  supplied  only  to  groups  of  people.  And  is  not  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life  of  one  individual  as  important  to 
him  and  the  world  as  that  of  any  other,  and  has  any  one  reached 
a  point  where  further  progress  is  not  possible?  Progress,  we 
believe,  is  necessary,  not  only  that  we  may  grow  but  that  we  may 
retain  the  development  that  we  already  have. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  present  the  aim  and  function  of 
university  extension,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved.  To  estimate  the  adequacy  of  these  results, 
it  is  essential  that  their  cost  should  also  be  frankly  presented. 
The  total  amount  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  society  has 
been  |275,000.  Of  this  sum  |183,000  has  been  earned  by  the 
work  itself,  and  the  balance,  |92,000  has  been  subscribed.  So 
the  total  cost  of  the  10  years'  work,  representing  over  5000  in- 
structive lectures,  delivered  to  more  than  1,000,000  people,  has 
been  less  than  |100,000.  But  more  significant  still  is  the  amount 
which,  by  this  means,  the  people  were  led  to  spend  themselves 
for  their  own  education.  Their  share  of  the  total  expenditures 
was  not  less  than  |238,000,  for  they  spent  in  addition  to  the 
1183,000  already  mentioned  about  |55,000  for  local  expenses. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  full  and  regular  tuition  fee  for 
a  student  at  an  American  college  represents  generally  less  than 
one  half  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  that  tuition,  in  some  cases 
only  one  third,  and  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  university 
extension  is  a  missionary  movement,  attempting  to  awaken  de- 
sire and  to  create  demand,  as  well  as  supplying  that  which  al- 
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Teadj  exists,  the  significance  of  these  figures  will,  in  a  measure, 
be  grasped. 

But  the  cost  is  not  represented  in  money  alone;  the  labor 
must  also  be  considered.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  so- 
ciety that  it  has  been  able  to  secure,  in  the  various  local  centers, 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. For  this  responsibility  involves  not  only  considerable 
administrative  work  and  the  disagreeable  task  of  selling  tickets, 
but  also  a  risk  of  financial  failure  which  usually  must  be  pro- 
vided for  from  their  own  pockets.  In  the  10  years  not  less  than 
5000  people  have  served  the  university  extension  movement  in 
this  way.  All  honor  and  credit  is  due  them  and  to  the  generous 
contributors  for  their  invaluable  service;  both  groups  were  in- 
dispensable. 

The  future  of  university  extension  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States  will  depend,  then,  primarily  upon  a  continuance  of  finan- 
cial support  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  society,  upon  the 
continued  willingness  on  the  part  of  local  committees  to  bear 
the  burden,  educational  and  financial,  of  supplying  teaching  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors;  and  finally — this  is  the  third  in- 
dispensable factor — upon  the  success  of  the  society  in  winning 
to  its  service  and  retaining  therein  men  wlio  are  qualified  in  in- 
tellectual ability  and  s])irit  to  do  its  work.  Part  of  the  teaching 
can  be  well  provided  for  by  securing  lecturers  from  nearby  col- 
leges and  universities.  IJut  the  society  can  not  depend  upon 
these  alone;  it  must  have  a  small  staff  or  faculty  of  its  own. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
heart  and  center  of  the  system  is  the  lecturer;  therefore,  without 
tJK'  iiiidiv  idcd  service  of  men  of  broad  culture,  of  special  train- 
ing in  rlicii-  own  department,  of  strong  i)ersonality  and  high 
ch;ir;i(lcr.  (tf  skill  in  Icacliing  and  lecturing,  of  belief  in  the 
wide  dilliisitMi  of  the  ImsI  knowledge,  of  men  willing  to  work  in 
a  field  iMMiili;irly  lnird  niid  ;is  vcl  unlionorcd,  success  is  imi)OS- 
sible. 

Happily  siicli  inrn  iirc  forllicoiniiig  in  increasing  niinibeis.  and 
an  increasing  nnnil>er  (,!'  peuple  are  also  ready  to  manage,  with 
vigor  and  in  I  el  licence,  i  he  w  oik  <•!'  local  ccn  i  ers  ;  adeipia  le  finan- 
cial support,   howe^■er,  is  not  yet  assured.     This   is   llie  single 
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weakness  of  what  has  grown  to  be  a  strong  movement;  a  move- 
ment potent  in  its  influence  for  the  increase  of  righteousness 
and  the  development  of  character. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  the  American  society  for  the  exten- 
sion of  university  teaching  and  some  of  the  results  of  its  10 
years  work  have  been  honestly  sketched  here  in  outline,  with  an 
endeavor  to  indicate  their  extent,  their  significance,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  people  and  to  other  forms  of  education. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  work  is  worthy  in  aim  and  commend- 
able in  execution;  that  the  results  are  adequate,  and  that  the 
cost  is  low.  In  our  opinion  university  extension  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  happiness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  and  in  so  doing  it  contributes  to  what  is 
at  once  most  indispensable  and  most  fundamental  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  nation. 

FAILURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Henry  Robinson  Palmer  in  New  Yorlc  Observer  11  March  1901 

The  university  extension  movement  in  the  United  States  is  a 
failure.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  hailed  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  higher  education  of  the  "  masses."  Now 
its  most  enthusiastic  friends  are  confronted  with  the  conviction 
that  it  has  not  justified  its  early  promise.  There  was  no  lack 
of  a  fair  trial.  Some  of  our  best  college  professors  lent  them- 
selves freely  to  the  movement,  and  gave  to  it  of  their  strength 
and  skill.  University  extension  "  centers  "  were  organized  in 
scores  of  towns,  and  for  a  season  flourished.  But  after  the  first 
flush  of  interest  had  passed  it  was  found  to  be  harder  to  organ- 
ize these  centers.  The  novelty  had  worn  off  with  the  original 
members  and  there  was  no  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  pro- 
moters from  any  other  source.  One  eastern  college.  Brown, 
maintained  its  efforts  eight  years,  only  to  acknowledge  at  last 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  demand  for  its  missionary  service. 
University  extension,  in  its  original  form,  is  dead. 

The  purpose  of  the  movement  was  to  carry  the  college  to 
those  who  could  not  go  to  the  college.  Clubs  of  both  men  and 
women  were  organized  for  self-improvement  and  the  universi- 
ties sent  out  many  of  their  best  teachers  to  talk  to  these  clubs. 
Those  members  who  preferred  to  attend  for  the  casual  profit 
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of  listenin<x,  wcro  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Tliosc  wlio  had  a  more 
serious  idea  in  view  were  allowed  to  take  examinations,  and 
certificates  were  issued  that  liad  a  definite  value  toward  a  uni- 
versity dctiree.  The  instructors  did  what  they  could  to  bring 
their  audience  into  closer  touch  not  only  with  the  particular 
college  to  which  they  belonged,  but  with  the  college  world  in 
general.  Some  men  and  some  women,  it  was  ho])ed,  would  be 
inspired  to  go  on  from  this  beginning  to  the  jmrsuit  of  a  regu- 
lar university  course.  One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  movement  said  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  that  university 
extension  had  justified  itself  to  this  extent,  that  it  had 
encouraged  certain  ambitious  persons  to  undertake  a  four  years' 
course  at  college,  who  in  all  probability  would  have  stayed  at 
home  if  they  had  not  been  bi'ought  into  contact  wilh  the  col- 
lege world  Ihrough  a  university  center. 

Yet,  admitting  that  university  extension  had  some  influence, 
and  that  whatever  it  had  was  good,  it  did  not  seriously  impress 
itself  upon  the  life  of  the  people,  nor  were  many  persons  so 
aided  and  inspired  by  it  that  the  colleges  were  encouraged  to 
continue  in  the  work.  It  failed  because  it  did  not  meet  a  pop- 
ular demand.  That  there  are  individual  men  and  women  who 
welcomed  it  and  who  would  welcome  it  still,  goes  without  say- 
ing; but  their  number  in  the  aggregate  is  small.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  on  several  suppositions.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
easy  for  most  persons  in  America  to  go  to  college.  The  masses, 
so  called,  are  already  in  closer  touch  with  the  universities  than 
some  people  sus})ect.  Xo  young  man  or  woman,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  shut  out  Ireiu  tiie  heiielits  of  a  college  education.  In 
even  the  smaller  college  towns  there  is  always  an  opportunity 
for  the  industrious  student  to  work  his  way  along  while  pur- 
suing the  regular  studies  of  the  prescribed  curriculum.  Pov- 
erty need  not  ])revent  the  ordinary  youtli  from  obtaining  any 
♦'duration  he  wishes.  The  colleges,  whatever  their  shortcom- 
ings, hold  their  store  of  knowledge  as  a  sacred  trust  and  will 
bestow  of  it  to  the  penniless  person  as  readily  as  to  the  rich 
man's  son,  if  only  he  is  worthy. 

A  suecessful  minister  told  me,  once  on  a  time,  that  when  he 
AMiit  lo  cullrge — it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  New  Eng- 
land-  In-  askfd  (he  ;iiit  horii  ics  \\liat  assistance  he  might  expect. 
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He  could  not  afford  to  pay  ranch  for  his  livings  expenses,  and' 
he  was  anxious  to  reduce  his  term  bill  to  the  lowest  possible 
figures.  It  happened  that  there  were  large  funds  at  this  col- 
lege for  the  aid  of  prospective  clergymen,  and  so,  when  he  went, 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  settle  his  account,  he  found  that 
instead  of  owing  the  college  anj^thing  there  was  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half  due  him  from  it. 

"  If  you  had  had  a  roommate,"  he  was  told,  "  instead  of  room- 
ing alone,  we  could  have  given  you  twenty-five  dollars."  This 
was  an  extreme  case,  because  the  young  man  was  going  to  be 
a  minister,  and  most  colleges  are  better  able  to  take  care  of 
such  students  than  they  are  of  others;  but  almost  any  student 
can  get  a  college  education  if  the  only  obstacle  in  his  path  is 
financial. 

The  failure  of  university  extension  for  the  masses  does  not 
involve  its  failure  for  the  individual.  In  every  community  there 
is  some  boy  or  girl  who  would  like  to  go  to  college,  and  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  go  if  the  possibilities  we^e  explained 
and  the  way  made  easy.  Many  young  men  and  women  do 
not  know  what  is  required  of  them  in  the  way  of  preparation 
and  expenditure.  Especially  is  this  true  where  there  is  no 
adequate  preparatory  school  and  no  academic  atmosphere  and 
tradition.  Among  them  the  college  can  and  ought  to  do  a  mis- 
sionary^ work.  How  they  shall  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  it  is  a  question;  but  surely  the  problem  is  not  insoluble. 
Nor  need  the  new  university  extension  be  limited  to  the  young 
person.  The  middle  aged  man  and  woman  who  feel  that  their 
"  early  education  was  neglected "  should  be  sought  out  and 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  a  better  intellectual  life. 

Let  the  college  invite  correspondence  from  all  such  persons, 
and  be  ready  to  give  advice  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  examinations  or  for  pursuing  any  use- 
ful course  in  literature  or  science.  It  can  recommend  text- 
books, methods  of  study,  private  instructors.  It  can  certify  to 
the  actual  work  done  and  examinations  passed  by  proficient 
students  and  even  reward  the  faithful  person  who  persists  in 
his  labors,  with  a  degree.  What  workingman  or  workingwoman- 
with  an  ambition  for  college  honors  might  not  in  8  or  10  years 
^qual  the  four  year  performance  of  an  undergraduate?    Two- 
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or  three  hours  of  application  every  day  under  expert  direction, 
would  accomplish  it.  This  expert  direction  the  college  can  sup- 
ply to  individuals,  even  tliou.uli  university  extension  for  large 
"  centers  "  of  students  is  a  failure.  The  valne  of  the  regular 
course  of  undergraduate  study  must  always  be  emphasized,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  shut  out  from  titular  honors  the  laboring 
man  or  woman  who  would  be  glad  to  study  if  there  were  skilled 
guidance  at  hand,  and  if  an  extended  period  of  work — in  some 
cases  extending  half  a  lifelime,  it  may  be — were  rewarded  by  a 
sheepskin  as  honorable  because  as  hardly  won  as  that  of  the 
boy  of  22  who,  in  his  academic  cap  and  gown,  receives  it  with 
his  fellows  on  commencement  day. 

LIBRARY  LECTURES 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   BOSTON    (MASS.)    PUBLIC  -LIBRARY 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  public  library,  recognizing  the 
position  occupied  by  the  institution  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  city,  and  desiring  1o  render  the  library  in  every  way 
worthy  to  be  known  as  '•  the  poor  man's  university,"  have  de- 
cided to  establish  a  short  course  of  free  lectures  designed  to 
set  forth,  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  printed  documents, 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  library  for  study  in  various  direc- 
tions. These  lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  1900,  partly  by  the  otticers  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  library,  and  partly  by  citizens  whose 
occupations  have  led  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  privi- 
leges ollVi'cd  by  the  libiary  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  (rustees  hol<i  liiat  iIm'  true  cud  of  cducaliou  is  the  forma- 
tion of  cliaractcr,  that  the  expenditure  of  public  money  f(u-  fdu- 
catioiijil  i»iirposes  is  justifn'(l  timiiily  on  the  ground  that  the 
welfai"'  of  the  state  is  dcjicudcin  on  ilic  clKiiactcr  of  its  citizens, 
and  ili;il  llicre  is  no  hclicr  nirilKid  of  iiKulcai  ing  the  civic  vir- 
tues lli;iii  llif  slihly  of  tlio  lives  of  tlioso  cili/.cus  who  have  (h>- 
servcd  well  oi'  I  lie  city  aiid  of  the  slate.  The  pro[)osed  course 
of  leiiines  will  tliereruie  lie  su  |  )|)leiiien  te(l  by  biographio 
skeiclics  id' eiiiiiieiil    I '.( »st oil i;i lis  wliose  Hves  havcalforded  valu- 

ilble    lessens    tor    eoillJllg    ;.'en<  la  t  inns. 
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The  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following  dates  at  8  p.  m. 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Boston  public  library,  Boylston  street 
entrance:  Mar.  12,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Education  and  the 
public  library;  Mar.  10,  Mr  James  L.  AA  hitney.  Incidents  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Boston  public  library;  Mr  Otto  Fleischner, 
the  Public  library  and  art  education;  Mar.  26,  Rev.  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Wendell  Phillips.  Address  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
entation to  the  library  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Wendell  Phillips; 
Ap.  2,  Mr  Lindsay  Swift,  the  Public  library  in  its  relations  to 
literature;  Mr  Worthington  C.  Ford,  the  Public  library  in  its 
relations  to  the  state;  Ap.  11,  Hon.  William  Everett,  R-eminis- 
cences  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett;  Ap.  16,  Mr  C.  W.  Ernst,  World 
literature  and  the  postal  service;  Ap.  23,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Boston,  Feb.  1.5,  1900 

PRESENT  FIELD  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN 
ENGLAND 

Prof.  Richard  Jebb  at  the  International  congress  on  higher  education 
pointed  out  two  valuable  features  which  even  the  opponents  of  extension 
worli  must  recognize.     He  said: 

This  growth  of  local  colleges  and  new  universities  may 
naturally  suggest  a  farther  question,  has  the  university  exten- 
sion movement  finished  its  mission  in  our  country,  or  is  there 
still  useful  work  for  it  to  do?  It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  time  of  transition  when  the  need  for  higher  instruction 
was  beginning  to  be  more  strongly  felt.  It  filled  a  gap  in  our 
educational  system.  It  was  a  pioneering  movement,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  permanent  local  institutions.  Can  we  now 
say  that  its  task  is  accomplished;  or  can  w^e  point  to  valuable 
functions  which  it  still  performs? 

Two  such  functions  may  be  named.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agency  of  university  extension  has  still  a  distinctive  value  as 
supplementing  our  system  of  technical  education.  Within  the 
last  10  years  the  movement  for  technical  education  in  England 
has  become  vigorous.  The  councils  of  counties  and  boroughs, 
aided  by  funds  which  the  state  has  placed  at  their  disposal, 
have  covered  the  country  with  a  network  of  classes  for  the 
teaching  of  technical  and  scientific  subjects.  Technical  insti- 
tutes have  arisen  in  the  larger  towns.     The  danger  which  besets 
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this  form  of  instruction  is  that  of  narrowness.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  training  too  exclusively  scientific  or  technical, 
and  to  bestow  too  little  attention  on  th(^  smdy  of  history,  litera- 
ture and  languages.  The  most  enlightened  friends  of  technical 
education  in  England  are  alive  to  this  danger,  and  are  anxious 
to  guard  against  it.  Now,  the  university  extension  movement 
lias  always  rested  on  a  large  and  liberal  idea  of  education.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  organs  of  that 
idea.  Thus  it  supplies  a  conrctive  to  the  narrowing  tendency. 
Tlirongli  the  agency  of  university  extension,  technical  insti- 
tutes can  obtain  teaching  in  nontechnical  subjects.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  valuable  functions  which  the  extension  system 
still  performs. 

The  second  function  to  wliich  I  refer  is  of  a  different  nature. 
In  many  an  English  town  tliere  are  educational  agencies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  arose  quite  imlependently  of  'each  other.  But 
in  several  ]ilaces  the  desire  lias  been  felt  to  coordinate  such 
agencies  and  to  weld  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  insti- 
tution. Thus  in  three  towns,  Eeading.  Exeter  and  Colchester, 
a  new  type  of  local  college  has  arisen.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
initiative  has  been  taken  liy  the  represeiilat i\es  of  university 
extension.  The  ])rocess  of  coordinating  the  various  local  re- 
sources for  education  has  b(M^n  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  universities,  acting  through  the  (Extension  machinery. 
There  are  signs  that  such  a  result,  so  successfully  obtained  in 
the  three  towns  aliove  named,  will  ere  long  be  accomplished  in 
other  towns  also.  In  this  lield.  then,  a  most  valuable  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  the  university  exiension  system. 

Dr  R.  1).  Kobeits  in  ("anibiidge  rej.oit  for  1!H)0  says  that  there 
have  been  signs  during  the  ])ast  session  of  an  increasing  desire 
in  a  number  of  towns  to  render  the  wdik  more  thorotigh  and 
IK'rmanent  by  the  establishment  of  some  central  local  institti- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  a  college.  .  .  Those  indications  of  edu- 
cational activity  are  highly  encouraging,  because  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  work  of  tlie  local  lectures  is  to  ho  rendertMl  more  efficient 
and  to  Iteconie  ]K'rmaiient  in  a  town  it  must  b<>  by  the  establish- 
ment of  some  form  of  central  institution  which  will  be  the 
recogni/.eil  home  df  the  higher  educaiional  agencies  in  tin-  i>lacc. 
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HISTORY   OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

The  folloAYino-  sketch  of  the  work  in  England  is  compiled  from 
a  statement  shown  by  Cambridge  at  the  English  education  ex- 
hibition January  1900,  and  from  one  made  later  by  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  jointly. 

PREFATORY 

The  idea  of  extending  opportunities  of  higher  education  to 
classes  debarred  from  them  was  discussed  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  present  system  of  what  is  exclusively  called  "'  univer- 
sity extension  "  was  instituted. 

Through  local  examinations,  instituted  for  nonmatriculated 
students  (1858),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  brought  their  influence 
to  bear  on  secondary  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  noneollegiate.  system  (1868)  enabled  a  poorer  class  of  stu- 
dents to  matriculate  at  the  universities. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Schools  of  the  highest  grade  were  brought  under  systematic 
examination  by  the  universities  joint  board  (1873),  but  univer- 
sity extension  properly  so  called,  that  is,  establishment  of  local 
lectures  delivered  b}'  university  men  under  university  super- 
vision at  various  centers  throughout  the  country  was  instituted 
by  Cambridge  in  1873. 

The  movement's  progress  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized: 
Idea  of  extending  opportunities  of  higher  education  to  nonresi- 
dents frequently  suggested,  e.  g.  by 

William  Dell,  Master  of  Cains  college,  Cambridge.  . .      1650 

Mr  Sewell,  Exeter  college,  Oxford 1850 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Cambridge 1855 

James  Stuart,  Trinity  college,  Cambridge 1872 

Movement  under  the  name  of  ''  University  extension  "  for 
facilitating  admission  of  noneollegiate  students,  pro- 
moted at  universities 1850-68 

Local  examinations  established  by  Oxford 1857 

"  Cambridge 1858 

Committees  formed  at  universities  for  admisision  into 
residence  of  noneollegiate  students,  Oxford  calling  it 
University  extension  committee 1865- 
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Noncollegiatc  students  admitted  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge       1SG8 

University  examination  of  higher  grade  schools  insti- 
tuted by  Oxford  and  Cambridge 1S73 

Temporary  syndicate  appointed  by  Cambridge  to  consider 
memorials  from  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham, 
Crewe  and  other  places,  requesting  university  coopera- 
tion in  establishing  a  system  of  higher  education  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  February  27 ISTo 

First  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  Leicester,  Xottiug- 

hain  -and  Derby,  Michaelmas  term 1S73 

Permanent  Cambridge  local  lectures  syndicate  estab- 
lished for  management  of  university  extension  work..     lsT.5 

London    society    for    extension    of    university    teaching 

founded  to  carry  on  same  system  in  the  metropolis.  . .  .     1876 

Similar  system  adopted  by  Oxford 1877 

Cambridge  local  lectures  syndicate  united  with  Local  ex- 
aminations syndicate  to  form  one  syndicate  under 
whose  direction  university  extension  work  has  since 
been  carried  on 1878 

Universities'  joint  board  for  London  formed 1879 

Firth  college,  Slieftield,  founded  as  direct  outcome  of  Cam- 
bridge university  extension  lectures 1879 

University  college,  Nottingham,  similarly  founded 1880 

Women  first  officially  admitted  to  university  examina- 
tions at.  Cambridge 1881 

First  university  extension  conference  of  local  organizers 

held  at  Cambridge 1883 

Women  first  officially  admitted  to  university  examina- 
tions at  Oxford 1884 

First  unitlVn  i;il  \  isit  to  Cambridge  of  university  extension 
students  sent  \i]i  with  s<-holarsliips  for  a  niontirs  study 
in  summer 1  ss.j 

University  extension  work  rcoignnized  liyCKI'ord 1S85 

University  exiension  sy  si  em  iidd).!  cd  liy  \'i(iori;i 1S86 

New  statute  oiituined  l»y  Caiuluidge  for  alliliating  local 
lectures  luniveisity  <'xleiision)  eenleis  and  giving  uni- 
vefsily  |ii  i\  ilfgcs  to  ;i  llilialed  si  udrni  s 1886 
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Traveling  libraries  introduced  by  Oxford  delegates  as  an 

essential  adjunct  to  lecture  system 1886 

First  Oxford  university  extension  conference  of  local  or- 
ganizers      •  1887 

First  ofiQcial  summer  meeting  held  at  Oxford 1888 

Similar  gatherings  with  an  average  attendance  of  over 
1000  students  have  been  organized  at  Oxford  in  the 
years  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1891,  1895,  1897  and  1899,  at 
Cambridge  in  1890,  1893,  1896,  and  at  London  in  1898. 
Since  1895  the  summer  meetings  have  been  attended  by 
foreign  students  as  well  as  English  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

Sessional  certificates  (for  one  year's  work)  and  certificates 
of  continuous  study  (for  four  years  work)  established 
first  by  the  London  society 1888 

Beading  circles  for  supplementary  home  study  introduced 

by  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London 1888 

First  college  fellowship  given  in  recognition  of  university 

extension  work  by  Balliol  college,  Oxford 1890 

First  student  completed  work  for  Cambridge  affiliation 
certificate  and  qualified  thereby  to  take  a  degree  on  two 
years'  instead  of  three  years'  residence 1891 

Independent  delegacy  for  extension  of  teaching  beyond 

university  limits  established  by  Oxford 1892 

University  extension  colleges  established: 

At  Reading  in  connection  with  Oxford 1892 

At  Exeter  in  connection  with  Cambridge 1893 

At  Colchester  in  connection  with  Cambridge 1896 

International  university  extension  congress  held  in  Lon- 
don      1894 

Conference  at  Cambridge  under  presidency  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  celebrate  completion 
of  25  vears  work 1898 
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Adams,  H.  B.,  471',  473\  47[P 

Adler,  Felix,  409' 

Admission  requirements  in  summer 
schools,  358',  366',  374',  382' 

Africa,  extension  work,  339''^40' 

Agassiz,  Louis,  409^ 

Agi-iculture,  Cornell  university 
courses,  438'-39";  in  summer 
schools,  405'^ 

Albany  (N.  Y.),  extension  work, 
301''-2',  314-.  See  also  New  York 
state  library  school;  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  Virgil 
piano  school 

Albany  historical  and  art  society, 
460'-6r 

Albany  institute,  460'-6r 

American  coiresixindence  normal, 
Dansville  X.  Y.,  414 '-15\  41  G% 
418' 

American  institute  of  normal  meth- 
ods (eastern  session),  Boston, 
354'-61',  386";  (western  session) 
Evanston  111.,  362'-69\  387'^ 

American  institute  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, Chicago,  414"-15«,  416»,  4\S\ 
419',  420" 

American  school  of  correspondence, 
Boston,  412''-13^  414*-15\  416', 
418=,  419=,  420",  42r 

American  society  for  the  extension 
of  university  teaching,  Philadel- 
phia, 288*-91',  292'.  294',  295%  296", 
297',  320'-26',  473'-75\  479''-S6' 

Amherst  (Mass.),  see  Sauveur  sum- 
mer school  of  languages 

Andrews,  E.  B..  443= 

Ann    Arl)or    (Mich.),    sec    Mi<-liig:in 

■   university 

Annisquam  (Mass.)  summer  school, 
409' 


Aramburn,  Felix  de,  on  University 
of  Oviedo  extension  work,  342M4* 

Art  academy  of  Cincinnati,  summer 
school,  362"-69«,  387= 

Art  by  correspondence  class.  Pots- 
dam N.  Y.,  414=-15\  416=,  417^  418" 

Art  students  league.  New  York, 
summer  school,  354=-6P 

Asbuiy  Park  (N.  J.),  see  Berlitz 
school  of  l.-inguages 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  conference  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  362^-69^ 

Asheville  (N.  C),  soutliern  student 
conference,  362''-69^ 

Assembly  Park  (X.  Y.),  see  Central 
New  York  summer  school 

Atlantic  Citj'  (X.  J.),  see  Jewish 
Chautauciua ;  Xcff  college  of  ora- 
tory 

Atlauiic  provinces  of  Canada  sum- 
mer sclioul  of  science,  Bear  Kiver 
N.  S..  37S'-85',  388'* 

Australia,  extension  work.  2SS'-91', 
3;5S'-:',9-* 

Austria,  extension  work.  2S8'-91\ 
340 '-4  2" 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  405',  443-";  on  Cornell 
university  reading  courses,  438'- 
39" 

Ball,  F.  11.,  on  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity extension  work,  320='-27' 

Bayview  (Mich.)  summer  univer- 
sity, 370'-77^  387° 

Belfast  society  for  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching.  2SS'-9l",  295', 
297=,  298=,  ;W7''-:'.S' 

Belgium,  extension  work,  288''-91',. 
349"-51' 

Bemis,  E.  W.,  extension  work,  470"' 
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Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  college  and 
normal  summer  school,  370^-77^ 
388^  ^ 

Berenger,  ,  quoted,  478' 

Berlin,  see  University  of  Berlin 

Berlitz  school  of  languages,  summer 
school,  Asbury  Park,  362^-69^ 

Bevier,  Louis,  jr,  326%  470" 

Big  Forks  (Mont),  see  Montana  uni- 
versitj'  biological  station 

Books,  used  by  extension  centers, 
290^ 

Boston  correspondence  school,  414*- 
15\  416%  418%  419%  420%  421' 

Boston  public  library,  lectures,  489^- 
90* 

Boston,  see  also  American  institute 
of  normal  methods  (eastern  ses- 
sion); American  school  of  corre- 
spondence; Twentieth  century 
club 

Boulder  (Col.),  see  Colorado  Chau- 
tauqua association 

Bo>Ydoin  college,  extension  ^YOrk, 
319' 

Briar  Cliff  Manor  (N.  Y.),  see  School 
of  practical  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture 

Bright,  J.  AV.,  405^ 

Brinley,  C.  A.,  extension  work,  475^ 

Bristol  (Eng.),  see  Diploma  corre- 
spondence college 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, biological  laboratory,  Cold- 
spring  Harbor,  354^-61\  409' 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences,   extension    work,    2SS^-9r, 
314%  439'-40= 
Brown  university,  extension  work, 

469" 
Brussels,  see  Extension  de  I'Univer- 
site  libre;  Extension  universitaire 
de  Belgique 
Buffalo  conference  of  charities,  lec- 
ture courses,  302^  314' 

California,  extension  work,  288"- 
91%  332''-35^;  summer  schools, 
370"-77' 


California  university,  extension 
work,  288''-91%  S32''-34\  471*;  sum- 
mer school,  370'-77%  405= 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  lectures  syndi- 
cate, 288°-91^  292' 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  university,  exten- 
sion work,  335''-36';  summer 
meeting,  378'-85^  400^ 

Canada,  correspondence  schools, 
404^-5';  extension  work,  335^; 
summer  schools,  392* 

Canandaigua  Lake  (N.  Y.),  see  Nat- 
ural science  camp 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  see  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
Clitf  Haven  N.  Y.,  354^-61%  386= 

Central  New  York  suiiimer  school, 
Assembly   Park,  354=-61^  386' 

Central  university,  Indianapolis, 
correspondence  school,  414'^-15% 
416\  418%  419%  420' 

Certificates,  for  work  in  correspond- 
ence schools,  416\  422';  in  exten- 
sion courses,  289\  292^-93%  299-% 
299'-3O0^;  in  summer  schools,  386*, 
389' 

Champlain  assembly,  extension  cen- 
ter, 304''-5%  314" 

Charlottesville  (Va.),  see  Virginia 
summer  school  of  phj-sical  train- 
ing; Virginia  university  summer 
class  in  chemistry 

Chautauqua  (N.Y.),  summer  schools, 
354^-61%  386%  410".  See  also  State 
summer  institute 

Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific 
circle,  436=-37' 

Cheney,  M.  L.,  on  University  of 
California  extension  work,  332"- 
33' 

Chessin,  A.  S.,  lecturer,  317MS' 

Chicago  institute,  summer  school, 
362'-69',  387' 

Chicago     normal     summer     school, 

362'-69',  387' 
Chicago  record's  Home  study  circle, 
421= 
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Chicago  society  for  luiiversity  ex~ 
tension,  4Tl°-72' 

Chicago,  see  also  American  insti- 
tute of  sacred  literature;  Illinois 
medical  college  summer  school; 
Metropolitan  business  college; 
Music  students  club  extension; 
National  university;  New  school 
of  methods  in  public  school 
music;  Soper  school  of  oratory; 
University  extension  law  school 

Chicago,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Chown,  G.  Y.,  on  Q.ieeu's  univer- 
sity extension  work,  335' 

Christiania  Workman's  academy, 
extension  work,  2SS'-91\  294",  344* 

Cincinnati  university  extension 
work,  328';  summer  school,  362- 
f!9".  387' 

Cincinnati,  see  also  Art  academy  of 
Cincinnati 

Civic  center,  Washington  D.  C,  ex- 
tension work,  2S8*-91\  297^  327^- 
2S-^ 

Clark  uuiversit}',  summer  school, 
354"-61',  409' 

Classes,  extension,  number,  289' 

Classwork,  in  extension  courses, 
281^  289\  299*;  in  summer  schools, 
3o9S  3C7',  375',  383' 

Cleveland  summer  school  of  library 

science,  362"-69«,  387' 
■Cleveland,    see    also    Western    Re- 
serve university 

Cliff  Haven  (N.  Y.),  see  Catholic 
summer  school  of  America 

Clifton  Springs  (N.  Y.)  summer 
school,  sgo'-gi" 

Clinton    classical    school,    Poekskill 

N.  Y..  390^ 
Colchester  (Eng.),   extension   work, 

491^ 
Coldspring     Harbor     (X.     Y.),     see 

Brooklyn    institute    of    arts    and 

sciences,  biological  laboratory 
Colorado,  extension  work.  2S8'-91'''; 

summer  school.s,  370"-77' 
Colorado    Chauiauqua    association, 

summer  school,  370'-77' 


Colorado  university,  extension  work, 
288^-9  r,  292^  295-',  296',  332' 

Columbia  imiversity,  summer  school, 
354'-Gl\  386',  409' 

Columbian  Catholic  summer  school, 
Detroit,  370'-77',  388' 

Columbian  correspondence  college, 
Washington  D.  C,  414'-15%  416"; 
41S\  419*,  420" 

Columbian  university,  Washington 
D.  C,  extension  work,  327' 

Columbus,  see  Ohio  state  university 

Concerts,  in  summer  schools,  356', 
364',  372',  380' 

Concord  (Mass.)  school  of  philos- 
ophy, 409" 

Connecticut,  extension  work,  320', 
469" 

Cook,  A.  S.,  405* 

Cooper  union,  308%  440=-42= 

Copenhagen,  see  Delegacy  for  popu- 
lar universitj'  teaching 

Cornell  college,  extension  work,  33P 

Cornell  university,  farmers  reading 
course.*;,  438'-39'^;  summer  session, 
3.-)4'-61*,  386' 

Correspondence  school  in  technical 
education,  by  Edgar  Marburg, 
449'-56' 

Corresiwndence  school  of  illustrat- 
ing. New  York,  414'-!'/.  416',  417% 
418',  420',  421* 

Correspondence  schools,  410"-36*, 
444"-56';  certificates,  416',  422"; 
desirable  features,  410'-ir,  423"; 
diplomas,  416',  422";  discontinued, 
423^-24^;  examinations,  415',  422*; 
fees,  415',  422';  function,  429''-3G'; 
geographic  distribution,  422"; 
instructors,  414',  423-;  methods  of 
getting  pui)ils,  425--28*;  obstacles, 
418'-20',  422''-13-;  practicability  of 
instruction  by.  433'-35-;  shams. 
42S"-29';  statistics,414'-15';  statis- 
tics blank, 410-''-13°;  students.  414'; 
subjects  taught.  415';  undesirable 
feature.s,411*;  value  of  instruction 
by,  429"-32»;  Y.  M.  C.  A..  444'-49" 

Cosmoi)olitan  imiversity,  414'-15% 
417",  41S\  420',  12r 
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Cours  de  vacances  de  I'alliauce  fran- 
Caise,  Paris,  summer  school,  378^- 

Courses,  extension,  289';  summer 
school,  356S  364S  i372S  380^ 

Crafts,  W.  F.,  summer  school  work, 
390--91" 

Credentials,  see  Certificates. 

Dansville  (N.  Y.),  see  American  cor- 
respondence normal 

Dawlev,  F.  E.,  443* 

Degrees,  in  correspondence  schools, 
416\  422" 

Delaware  school  of  methods,  sum- 
mer school,  362*-69» 

Delegacy  for  popular  university 
teaching,  Copenhagen,  288'-91*, 
296%  297%  344^-49^ 

Denmark,  extension  work.  2S8^-91S 
344--49* 

Denver  normal  and  preparatory 
school,  summer  school,  370'-77', 
388^ 

Denver,  Universitj'  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Denver 

Des  Moines  (la.),  see  Drake  univer- 
sity summer  school  of  methods 

Detroit  (Mich.),  see  Columbian 
Catholic  summer  school;  National 
association  of  accountants  and 
bookkeepers;  Sprague  correspond- 
ence schools;  Universit5'  exten- 
sion college  correspondence  school 

Devine,  E.  T.,  lecturer,  474\  474^ 

Dewey,  John,  405^ 

Dewey,  Melvil,  extension  work,  470^ 

Diploma  coiTespondence  college, 
Bristol  Eng.,  414'-15',  418%  420\ 
421=" 

Diplomas,  in  coiTespondence  schools, 
416\  422';  in  summer  schools, 
389" 

District  of  Columbia,  correspond- 
ence schools,  414^-1.5";  extension 
work,  288^-91S  327^-28= 

Dixon  (111.),  see  Rock  River  assem- 
bly 


Drachmanu,  A.  B.,  on  extension 
work  in  Denmark,  344^^8' 

Drake  university  summer  school  of 
methods,  370^-77%  388' 

Eagles  Mere  (Pa.)  Chautauqua,  sum^ 
mer  school,  362'-69' 

Eastern  New  England  Chautauqua, 
Oceanpark  Me.,  summer  school, 
3L54'=-61» 

Eaton,  Seymour,  director  Home 
study  circle,  443" 

Edinburgh  summer  school  of  luod- 
ern  languages,  370^-77" 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  see  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh 

Eliot  (Me.),  see  Monsalvat  school  of 
comparative  religion 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.),  see  University  ex- 
tension  society 

Employees,  trade  education  of.  424"- 
25^ 

England,  correspondence  schools, 
414'-15";  extension  work,  28S''-91", 
335°-37*;  summer  schools, 378^-85' ; 
university  extension  in,  by  Rich- 
ard Jebb,  490^-91' 

Entertainments,  summer  school, 
356%  364%  372\  38(y 

Evanston  (111.),  see  American  insti- 
tute of  normal  methods  (western 
session) 

Examinations,  in  correspondence 
schools,  415\  422*;  in  extension 
courses,  289\  299=;  value  of,  2Sr- 
82* 

Excursions,  summer  school.  356% 
364\  372\  380^ 

Exeter  (Eng.),  extension  work,  491% 
See  also  Royal  Albert  memorial 
college 

Extension  de  I'Universite  libre, 
Brussels,  288'-9r,  294%  296^  297^ 
298^  349^-50' 

Extension  lectiirers,  465^-67%  473"- 
74";  added  during  1900,  317'-19% 
correct  papers,  289';  fees,  29D^ 
incompetent,  4.j8"-59=;  number. 
289';  salaries,  279*-80';  staff,  29(7, 
299",  474^ 
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Extension  teaching:  centers,  288', 
200S  298';  certificates,  28tF,  292'- 
93',  299=,  299-300';  classes,  num- 
ber, 289';  classwork,  281",  2S9'. 
299*;  conditions  for  success,  278-^- 
79";  consolidation  of  allied  inter- 
ests, 459'-6r;  courses,  289';  desir- 
able features,  29C'-97°,  300';  ear-;^ 
liest  date  of  organization,  298'; 
examinations,  289',  299';  factors  of 
ideal  system,  278^-79^;  fees,  299''; 
guided  reading,  28^,  290';  history, 
492'-94^;  incompetence  and  com- 
mercialism,   458'-59';    newspaper 

•  -work,  443";  obstacles,  294'-96'', 
300^-1=;  paper  work,  281^-82*,  289', 
299^;  publications,  456=;  standards, 
456*-58'^;  statistics,  288'-9r,  476'; 
statisUcs  blank,  284'-SG';  sum- 
mary, 30r-51";  undesirable  fea- 
tures, 297'-98',  301';  unit  course, 
290',  299°. 

Extension  universltiiire  deBelgique, 
Brussels,  288'-91S  294',  29()^  297^ 
298',  350' 


Failure  of  university  extension,  by 

II.  P.  ralmer,  486'-S9^ 
Farmers  institutes,  443' 
Farmers  reading  courses,  43i8'-39''' 
Fees,    correspondence   school,    415', 

422^;    extension    lecturei's,     299"; 

summer    school,    357',   365',    373', 

381',  389° 
Fiudley  Lake  (X.  Y.),  see  Lakeside 

assembly 
Florida,    extension    work.    2N8'-91'. 

32S' 
Forchhammer,  F.   II.,  on  extension 

work  in  Denmark,  348'-49' 
France,    summer   schools,    37S'-85', 

400' 
Fredericq.  Prof.  Paul,  on  Ghent  uni- 
versity extension  woi'k.  351' 
Fn  e  Baptist  la^tors  cone-<pt  nilenc-e 

scli(K>l,     licwiston     Me.,     414'-15', 

lltr,  41S',  41S''-49',  421" 
I"ryel>urg  (Me.)   schitol  of   nietlKKls. 

summer  session,  .".,">4"  01',  DSi',^ 


Galesburg  (111.),  see  Knox  college 

Germany,  extension  work,  288'-91', 
340';  summer  schools,  378■'-85^ 
406^ 

Ghent  university,  extension  work, 
288''-91^  294^  296',  297«,  351' 

Gilmore,  J.  H.,  quoted,  303' 

Glen  Park  (Col.),  see  IJixky  Moun- 
tain Chautauqua  assembly 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.),  extension 
courses,  302*.  314%  458=' 

Grand  Rapids  kindeirgarten  train- 
ing school,  summer  school.  370- 
77%  388= 

Greeley,  I\Irs  Mason,  lecturer,  318' 

Greeley  (Col.),  summer  school,  370'- 
77",  388= 

Greifswald  universitie  ferienkurse, 
summer  school,  378^-85%  388' 

Griggs,  E.  H.,  lecturer,  474= 

Hampton  summer  normal  institute, 
3G2'-G9',  387-',  3i'J4'--99-'' 

Harper,  "NY.  R.,  extension  work,  475'" 

Hartford  (Ct.),  f<ec  Societj-  for  edu- 
cational extension 

llartmann,  L.  M.,  on  University  of 
\ienna  extension  work,  340'— 42" 

Ilartranft,  C  D.,  quoted,  320' 

Harvard  summer  school  of  arts  and 
sciences,  3o4"-Gl',  386';  of  med- 
icine, 354^-61';  of  physical  train- 
ing, 354'-61" 

Harvard  university  sunnuor  school, 
409*';  for  Cuban  teachers,  303'*-94" 

Havana  (111.)  Chautauqua  assembly, 
summer  school,  362^-09'* 

llebai-d,  G.  R.,  on  AYyoming  univer- 
sitj'  extension  work,  331" 

Henderson,  George,  extension  work, 
473',  475' 

rierlant,  M.  G.,  on  work  of  Exten- 
sion de  r  I'niversitC'  libre,  350' 

Ilighi-r  iHluratiiin,  methods  of,  4.35^- 
30' 

Hingliam  (.Mass.),  sec  New  scliool  of 

luetlKMls 
llodgf,  G.  H.,  444' 
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Home  corresijoudence  school,  Pbila- 
tlolphia,  414^-15%  410",  418?,  41U\ 
420' 

Home  education,  ayeiieies  of,  275'- 
7G"  . 

Home  study  circle,  443" 

Hopkins  seaside  laboratory,  Pacific 
Grove  Cal.,  summer  scliool,  oTO"- 
77^  388' 

Horticulture,  in  summer  sc'liools, 
405' 

Hull  House  summer  scliool,  Rock- 
ford  111.,  362^-69' 


Illinois,      correspondence     schools, 
414"-15'';  extension  work,  288^-91% 

329^-30'=;  summer  schools,  3G2'-G9". 
392^ 
Illinois     medical     college     sumuuT 

school,  3G2*-69'' 
Illinois  university,   summer  scliool, 

3G2•''-G9^  378' 
Indiana,     correspondeuce      schools, 

414''-15*';     extension     work,    329"; 

summer  schools,  3G2'-69' 
Indiana  undversity,  extension  work, 

329";  summer  school,  862"-G9",  387' 
Indiana    university    biological     sta^ 

tion,  AVinoiia  Lake,  362'-(;9",  387" 
Indianapolis,  see  Central  university 
Institute  of  social  ecouomics.  New 

York,  correspondeuce  school.  414"- 

15^  41G^  417°,  418»,  420°,  421'' 
Institutes,  in  New  York  state,  439'- 

42^ 
Instructors,       in        correspondence 

schools,     414',    423';    in    summer 

schools,  355\  363\  371\  379'.     See 

also  Extension  lecturers 
International     congress    of    higher 

education,  461^ 
International  press  syndicate,  443^' 
Iowa,  extension  work,  288-91%  331- ; 

summer  schools,  370'-77' 
Iowa  state  normal  school,  summer 

course,  370'''-77%  388' 
Iowa    university,    extension    work, 

288'-91=,  294^  295S  298S  331' 


Ireland,    extension    work,    288'-91', 

337''-38' 
Island  Park  assembly  and  summer 

school,   Rome  City   Ind.,  3G2:'-G9',- 

387" 

James,  E.  J.,  extensitm  work,  473'', 

474^  475" 
Jebb,     Richard.      Present    field     of 

university  extension  in  England, 

4f»0'-9P 
Jena    university,     summer    school, 

378'-85',  388? 
Jewish  Chautauciua.  suminer  school, 

3G2'-G9',  387' 
Johns    Hopkins    university,    exten- 

sicm  work.  288'-91\  32G''-27',  40O' 

Kansas,  summer  schools.  370'-77'' 
Kansas   state   normal  school,   sum- 
mer course,  370''-77«,  388* 
Kansas  university,  extension  work, 

331'' 
Kingston  (R.  I.),  sec  Rliode  Island 

college  nature  study  school 
Knauff,  C.  W.,  lecturer,  318' 
Knox  college,   Galesburg  111.,   sum- 
mer school,  392' 

Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  student  confer- 
ence, summer  school,  370'*-77*. 
Sec  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretarial  in- 
stitute and  training  school;  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  suaumer  conference 

Lake  Madison  (S.  D.)  Chautauqua, 
summer  school,  370°-77® 

Lakeside  assembly,  Findley  Lake 
N.  Y".,  summer  school,  354^-61* 

Lakeside  (O.)  summer  school,  362°- 
69« 

I^anguages,  modern,  in  summer 
school,  405''-6° 

Lantern  slides,  used  by  extension 
centers,  290' 

Lavell.  ,  lecturer,  474' 

Lawrence,  T.  J.,  lecturer,  476' 

Lecturers,  in  libraries,  282*-83',  480^- 
90';  in  summer  schools,  356',  364', 
372',  380'.  See  also  Extension  lec- 
turers 
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Ijecturos,  oxtcnsidii:  attcndaiifo. 
289';  lack  of  riinds  lor.  2TU'-TS'; 
miiubur,  2SU',  2JJ8'-Ult^ 

Leipziger,  II.  M.,  rcpoil  on  Now 
York  city  school  Ixiard  oxiciisioii 
Avork,  309^-13f' 

Lewiston  (Me.),  sec  Free  Piaptist 
pastors  corrospoudt'iice  school; 
Maine  niiuistcrs  institute 

Libraries,  importance,  2T5'-7(!';  lec- 
ture rooms  in,  282^;  lectures  in, 
282-'-83',  489^-90^  museums  con- 
nected with,  2TG'';  relation  of 
school  and  public,  283--84-;  rooms 
for  study  clubs  in,  270"';  summer 
school  use,  300',  :Jl)8',  ;57G',  :!84' 

L.  A.  U.  K.  (Eng.)  nortliwesteri; 
branch,  summer  school,  ;'.78''-8r>'\ 
38S" 

Library  lectures,  Boston  publir  lib- 
rary, 489''-90* 

Library  traininji-  in  suimiici-  schools, 
405'' 

Little,  G.  T.,  quoted,  :\VS 

I-,ondon  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching,  288"-91",  292*, 
295",  297\  298-',  330' 

Longbeach  (Cal.)  Chautaucina  sum- 
mer school,  370'-77^  388" 

I/juisiana,  extension  work.  :i28' 

McCormick,  S.  !>..  lectur(>r,  318'-T.>' 
Madison    iW'is.i.    ■•<i'i-    Abmona    I.aki' 

ass(^mllly;      Siniiincr     school      lor 

library  training 
.Maine.  <-on'espondencc  siluiols.  414'- 

l.".-;    extension     work.     :;19\    4(;9'; 

suuitiiei-  scliools.  3."i4'    tir\  :V.)V 
-Maine  ministers  institute.  I.ewislon. 

corresiiondeiii-i-     school.      HI'   l-"'. 

418-;  su i-v  sciicol.  :',.".l     CI  ■ 

Maine    iinivcrsit  \-,    suiiuocr    scliool. 

:;:ir 
Manchester  (Liijr.l.  srr  Nictoria  imi- 

vr'rsily  extension  c<Miimittee 
M;irliiirg,    IJigar.        ("orrespondence 

sdiool      in      tc<diiiic;il      cdiic.it  ion. 

449-  .->(•.' 


.Marietta  coll«'ge.  extension  work, 
328^ 

Marine  biological  laboratory,  AVoods 
Hole  Mass.,  3.J4*-G1^  38G",  409' 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, 3o4'-01",  380" 

Maryland,  extension  work,  288*-9'lS 
320''-27-;  summer  schools,  302^-09* 

Massachusetts,  c  o  r  r  c  s  p  o  n  d  e  u  c  e 
schools,  414'-l.y;  extension  work, 
288M)1^  40!/';  summer  schools, 
3u4--()l' 

.Massachusetts  institute  of  techuol- 
ogy,  svmimer  school  of  architec- 
ture, 3.J4--G1*;  of  civil  engineering, 
3o4--01\  380-;  of  metallurgy  and 
mining  engineering,  334'-6r,  380' 

Melbourne  university  extension 
l)<>ard,  288'-91",  293',  294",  295', 
297^  29S^  33!;F 

Merritield.  W.,  on  North  Dakota 
university  extension  work,  3.'!2' 

-Mt'tropolitan  business  college,  Chi- 
cago, correspondence  school,  414"- 
15",  417-,  41 9',  421' 

Michigan,  correspondence  schools, 
414"-1.">'';  summer  schools,  370-77' 

Michigan  university,  extension 
work,  330';  law  summer  school, 
370--77';  summer  scliool,  37<>'-77*, 
388- 

Middh'burgh  (N.  Y.)  summer  school, 
for  teachers,  354^-Gl*,  386' 

Minnesota  university,  extension 
work,  330'-31",  472-';  summer 
school,  370'-77-'',  400' 

Missouri  university,  summer  school, 
370'-77'',  388* 

Modern  languages.  in  summer 
S(  h  io'!<    111.". -0" 

-Monoii;i  i.;ike  .-issendjly,  .Madison 
Wis.,  siiiiiiiier  scliool,  37(>'-77' 

-Monsahat  school  of  comjiarative  re- 
ligion, Kliot  Me.,  summer  session, 
.••,.-.4'  t;i' 

.Mont:in,i  university  biological  sta- 
tion,  r.ig   {■"orks.  .■;70''-77",  388* 

.Moiite.-igle    ('ri'iin.i    summer    scliool, 

;;i;2  09^' 
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Moulton,  R.  G.,  extension  work, 
473\  475" 

;Mt  Gretna  (Pa.),  -sec  Pennsylvania 
Cliantauqua 

Mt  Union  college.  Alliance  O.,  siun- 
mer  school,  362'-69' 

Museums,  connected  with  libraries, 
276^ 

Music  students  club  extension,  Chi- 
cago, correspondence  school,  414'- 
15^  417- 

National  association  of  accountants 
and  bookkeepers,  Detroit,  corre- 
spondence school,  414''-15*,  417^ 

National  universitj^  Chicago,  corre- 
spondence school,  414''-15",  417', 
418',  419^  421\  421^  427--28^ 

Natural  science  camp,  Canandaigua 
Lake  N.  Y.,  354^-6P,  386* 

Nature  study,  Cornell  university 
course,  438*;  in  summer  schools, 
405= 

Nebraska  university,  summer  ses- 
sion, 37(f-7T,  388* 

Neff  college  of  oratory,  correspond- 
ence school,  414*-h15*,  416";  sum- 
mer school,  362''-69^  387' 

New  England,  extension  work,  4G9' 

New  Hampshire,  extension  work. 
469*^ 

Now  Hampshire  summer  institute, 
354^-61^ 

New  Haven  university  extension 
center,  320=,  409' 

New  Jersey,  extension  work,  288*- 
91*,  326*,  470'-7r;  summer  schonls 
354"-el^  362=-G9^ 

New  school  of  methods,  Hingham 
Mass.,    summer    school,    354'*-61\ 

New  school  of  methods  in  public 
school  music,  Chicago,  siunmer 
school,  362»-60»,  378* 

New  York  cathedral  library,  lecture 
courses,  304',  314' 

New  York  city,  correspondence 
schools,  404'-5^;  extension  worlv, 
288=-91^  304'-13^  314'-17" 


New  York  city  school  board,  exten- 
sion work,  288■-91^  292-,  298", 
295\  296',  30'9'=-13",  316''-17* 

New  York  city,  see  also  Art  students 
league;  Correspondence  school  of 
illustrating;  Institute  of  social 
economies;  People's  institute; 
People's  university  extension  so- 
ciety of  New  York;  Teachers 
college;  United  corx^espondence 
schools  companj- 

New  York  school  of  art,  summer 
session,  354^-01^ 

New  York  state,  correspondence 
schools,  414''^15';  extension  work, 
288^-91\  30■l''-19^  470=;  summer 
schools,  354''-6r,  390'-91« 

New  York  state  library  school, 
summer  course,  354"-61%  386*, 
392''-9S* 

New  York  state.  University  of,  see 
University  of  the  State  of  New 
York 

New  York  university  summer 
courses,  354°-()l%  386*,  407«-8' 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  theological  semi- 
nary, summer  school,  354*-61* 

Newspapers,  443^ 

Night  schools,  444= 

Nolen,  John,  475';  PuiiJoses  and  re- 
sults of  university^  extension, 
479^-86* 

Normandy,  summer  schools,  400= 

North  Carolina,  summer  schools, 
362^-69^ 

North  Carolina  university  summer 
school  for  teachers,  3G2'-G9'' 

North  -Dakota,  sumnier  sclioois, 
370*'-77» 

North  Dakota  luiiversity,  extension 
work,  332' 

Northfield  conference  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
summer  school,  354''-61'' 

Northfield  general  coriference,  sum- 
auer  school,  354''-6F 

Northfield  student  conference,  sum- 
mer school,  354''-61»,  386" 

Northwestern  electrical  association, 
424''-25' 
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Norwaj',    exteusiuu    work,    28S''-t>l\ 

344' 
Nova  Scotia,  sumniei'  schools,  ;;78*- 

85* 


Oak  Beach  suinmer  schools,  390° 
Oberlin     college     siiimner     school. 

3G2«-G9^,  387^' 
Oberliu  summer  schonl  ol"  Christian 

sociology,  l>nr 
Ocoanpark   (jNIe.),  sec  Eastern  New 

England  Chautauqua 
Ohio,  extension  work,  288=-91^  328'- 

29-';  summer  schools,  362"-G9«,  391" 
Ohio    state    university,    Columbus, 

summer  school,  391" 
Ohio     university     summer     school. 

Athens,  302'-G9',  387' 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university   siiiiuni  r 

school,  362'-69',  387' 
Oregon,  summer  sch(K)ls.  :;7(i    77" 
Oregon  City,  sec  AVillami'ltr  valley 

Chautau(iua 
Ottawa  (Kan.)   ChauiaiKiiia   assem- 
bly, summer  school,  37tV'  77' 
Oviedo,  see    University  of  Ovicdo 
Oxford    (Eng.)    lectures    to    clergy, 

summer  school,  378^-8.j' 
Oxford   (Eng.)    university,    summer 

meeting,  AOQf'-T 
Oxford  (Eng.)  university  extension 

delegacy,   28S•-91^    2!>2-''  li;',\   21)4', 

33G"-37* 


Pacific    Grove    (Cal.),    ('h.Mii;iii(|iia 

assembly,  summer  school. :',7n    77  . 

fice  alao  Hopkins  seasiile   I.iImh-.-i 

tory 
Palmer,  C.  II.,  (luoled,  4r,2-  G.-,' 
I'almer,   H.   1£.      J<"ailure   of    iiniver 

sity  extension,  48(1'  -89 
Paris,    sec    Cours    de    vacances    de 

ralliancc  fraugaise 
Pasadena   (Cal.),   see  Tliroop    im.Iv 

technic  institute 
Payne,    W.    A.,    on     University    ol" 

Chicago  oxtension  work,  .'ioO- 
Peck,  A.  L.,  quoted,  302' 


Peekskill  (X.  Y.i,  sfr  Clinton  clas- 
sical school 

Penikese  island,  summer  seliool, 
409^ 

Pennsylvania.  correspDudence 

schools,  414'-lo';  extension  Avork, 
288'-91',  320'-G^  summer  schools, 
3o4'-Gl^  362^-G9-\  391='-92' 

Pennsylvania  Cliautauqua,  Mt 
Gretna,  summer  school,  3G2^-G9-' 

I'ennsylvania  summer  scliool,  Hunt- 
ingdon, 3t)l''-92' 

People's  institute,  New  York,  exten- 
sion work,  28S'-91=,  293^  294', 
?X)€'-8^  314/'-15\  4.jG' 

People's  uinversity  extension  society 
of  N(>w  York,  2S8M>P,  293'-',  295', 
2ttG'^  21>7',  3ll8-'-9\  315*-1G«,  458'' 

Pepper,  William,  extension  work, 
473' 

Petoskey  (Mi(di.)  normal  school, 
summer  scliool,  .')70'-77' 

Philadelphia,  sec  American  society 
for  tile  extension  of  univei'sity 
teaching;  Home  corresiX)ndenee 
school;  Xeff  college  of  oratory; 
Pound  Koliin  i-eading  club 

Phillips,  A.  W.,  on  Yale  university 
extension  work.  320- 

Pictures,  used  by  extension  centers, 
290' 

Plymouth  (^lass.)  school  of  applied 
ethics,  409" 

Plymoutli   (X.    II.),  sec  New  Ilamp- 
sliire  siiiiiiiier  iiist  ilnte 
'olsdaiii    (X.    V.I,   s(,    Art    by   corre- 
spondence class 
'oiighkeepsie,  extension  work,  :!02', 
314' 

•oweil,  G.  T..  4a-.' 

'owell,  L.  P.     Ten  years  of  univer- 
sity extension,  4G2'-79'' 
'nblic   libraries,   i-elation   to   school 

libraries,  283--84= 
'ulilications  on  extension  teaching, 
4.-.t; 
'urposes  and  results  of  university 
extension,  by  John  Nolen,  479'-8G* 
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Queen's  nuiversity,  Kiugstou  Out, 
coiTesitondence  school,  414'-15', 
417',  418",  420^  421=,  421°;  exten- 
sion work,  335=;  s'lininier  scliool, 
392^ 

Queensland  university  exteusion, 
Brisbane  Australia,  288'-91',  298', 
294',  295",  297=,  338* 

Reading  (Eng.),  extension  work. 
491^ 

Beading,  guided,  28l=,  290' 

Iteading  circles,  436''-39'';  statistics 
blank,  410''-13''' 

Readings,  in  summer  schools,  356', 
364',  372',  38(y 

IvhOide  Island,  extension  worlv,  469" 

Rhode  Island  college  nature  study 
school,  Kingston,  summer  school. 
362=-69=,  387' 

Roberts,  R.  D.,  491' 

Rochester  (N.  Y.),  extension  work. 
303* 

Rock  River  assembly,  Dixou  111., 
summer  school,  362'-6!:P 

Rockford  (111."),  .see  Hull  House 
sumaner  school 

Rocky  Mountain  Chautannua  as- 
sem'bly.  Glen  Park  Col.,  summer 
school,^  370'-77',  388'' 

Rolfe,  H.  W.,  lecturer,  474' 

Rome'  (N.  Y.),  extension  courses. 
458* 

Rome  City  (lud.),  see  Island  Park 
assembly  and  summer  school 

Round  Lake  (N.  Y.)  suinnier  insti- 
tute, 354»-61° 

Round  Robin  i*eading  club.  Phila- 
delphia, 414'-15\  418=,  419',  420', 
421' 

Royal  Albert  memorial  college,  Exe- 
ter Eng.,  extension  work,  2SS''- 
91°    294=    295"   297' 

Riissell,  J.  E.,  405= 

Rutgers  college,  exlension  work, 
288*-9P,  326',  470° 

St  David's  college.  Wales,  sumim'r 
school,  378«-85' 


St  John's  college,  extension  work, 
288*-91*,  295=,  327" 

Saratoga  (N.  Y.),  summer  school, 
390^-91" 

Sauveur  summer  school  of  lan- 
guages, 354°-Gl° 

Schenectady,  see  Union  college 

School  of  practical  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Briar  Cliff  Manor 
N.  Y.,  summer  school,  3.j4"-61^ 
386^ 

Schools,  relations  to  libraries,  283-- 
84'^ 

Scotland,  extension  work,  3l37^  sum- 
mer schools,  37<y'-77° 

Shenandoah  (la.),  xec  Western  nor- 
mal college 

Sherwood,  Mrs,  on  Toledo  extension 
work,  328°-29' 

Shinnecock  siuumer  school  of  art, 
354^—61" 

Skaneateles,  extension  work,  303'' 

Sloau-Duployan  shorthand  associa- 
tion, Ramsgate  Eng.,  correspond- 
ence school,  414'-15',  417",  418", 
420^  421^ 

Smith,  Prof.  C.  S.,  report  on  Peo- 
ple's institute,  306=-8= 

Society  for  educational  extension, 
Hartford  Ct..  320' 

Society  for  the  home  study  of  holy 
scripture.s  aud  church  history, 
Washington  D.  C, correspondence 
school.  414-'-1.5''.  416",  418*,  419^ 
429^ 

Soimmarkursena.  i  Upsala,  summer 
school,  378*-85* 

Soper  scliool  of  oratory,  Chicago, 
summer  scliool.  3G2"-G9''' 

Soutli  Dakota,  shimmer  schools, 
370"-77" 

Southampton  (Ij.  I.),  see  Shinnecock 
summer  school  of  art 

Southern  student  conference,  Ashe- 
ville  N.  C.  summer  school,  362''- 
69" 

Spain,  extension  work,  288'*-91', 
342^^-44* 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  lecturer,  476' 
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Sprague  corivspoiuk'U(.-e  schools, 
Detroit,  414'-15",  4ir,  41S\  419^ 

Stanford  uuivorsity, extension  worlv 
288'M)l'',  2i)G-',  334''-35-,  471" 

State  summer  institut(>.  ('haut.uKiun 
N.  Y..  nr)4''-Gl" 

State    su ici-    iiisiitutf.    'riious.-iiKl 

Island  I'ark   N.  V.,  ;;r)4'-(n' 

State  teachers"  training  school, 
AVahpeton  N.  !>..  summer  course. 
liHy'-lT,  3S.S' 

Statistics,of  correspondence  schools, 
414-15*;  of  extension  work,  284'- 
301S  47G';  of  summer  schools. 
354^-85' 

Staunton  (Va.),  see  Viriiinia  summer 
school  of  methods 

Stephens,  11.  Morse,  405= 

Stetson  university,  extension  work. 
288'-01*.  2!)4',  21)5^  328* 

Students,  in  correspondence  schools, 
414';  in  night  schools,  444';  in 
summer  schools,  355'-5G'',  363'- 
G4",  3T1'-T2».  I'.TO'-SO" 

Subjects,  taught  in  correspundcnce 
schools.  415':  in  night  scIkxiIs, 
444';  in  summer  schodls.  ;;.V.)'.  :'>(;T'. 
375',  383^ 

Summer  school  for  liltrary  frain- 
iug.   Madison  Wis.,  3TO'-77',  3SS' 

Summer  schools.  351'-410''';  admis- 
sion requirements.  358',  3GG'.  374', 
382';  buildings,  3G0',  368',  37G', 
384';  classwork.  359S  367',  375', 
383';  courses.  356',  3(34'.  372'.  38(>'; 
denominational.  3S;>^;  <liplomas, 
liSG";  discontinued,  3ri0"'-!)2';  facul- 
ties, 4<)4''-5';  fees.  357',  365',  373', 
.'.si',  380";  financial  support,  38!t"; 
geographic  distril)ution,  381>';  im- 
proved quality,  402»-3'';  instruc- 
tors. :{55',  363',  .".71'.  .".70';  lectures. 
.•',56'.  364'.  .372'.  ."..'-Ki';  location.  4<M': 
iiniiih'T,  I'»:J':  popnl.arily.  406"  7'; 
sp.Miali/.alion.  Ki5';  statistics. 
:',54'  .S5";  statistics  blank.  .3.51'-53'; 
sludeiifs.  :{.55'-.56";  .36:','  C.l",  .".71' 
72',  37!)'-S()";  subjects  t:iughl.  ;i.V.i'. 
.",67',  375',  383',  40.5";  siipi)oi-l.  .T.S'. 
.".(Mi'.  .",74',  ;WS2',  38'.)°,  4<>:'."    I  ;  Ireu.l. 


Suuapee  (X.  II.),  sec  Massachusetts 

institute  of  technology,  school  of 

civil  engineering 
Snrette,  T.  W..  lecturer.  :;\U\  474' 
Swedi'U,  summer  schools,  o78*-85* 
Switzerland,  summer  schools.  406' 
Sydney  university,  extensitm  board, 

2S,S"-!>r.  2!«',  338''-39^ 
Sykes,  F.  H.,  lecturer,  474' 
Syllabuses,  280'-81^  290^ 
Syracuse   (N.    Y.),    extension    work, 

303',  314'^ 

Tarrytown  iX.  Y.I,  extension  work, 

■m:',\  314" 
Teachers    college,    extension    work, 

288='-9ll^  292',  .'505^  31 7''.  456^' 
Technical  education,  correspondence 

school  in,  449'-56' 
Tellefsen,     Tlnmias,     on     extension 

work  in  XV)rway,  :!44' 
Ten  ye.ars   of   ttiiiversity   exteiisioii, 

by  L.  r.  I'owell,  462'   79" 
'i'ennessee,  summer  schools.  .■;(i2'-69'' 
'riionsand   Island   l*ark    tX.   Y.),   -sec 

State  summer  institute 
'I'lirooji  ]iolyt(M  linic   iusiilute,  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.,    summer    school,   370"- 

77^  388*^ 
Toledo  (O.)  university  extension  so- 
ciety, 2S8'-91',  292'.  2JI4-.  2!».5-',  296", 

25  >7''.  .■>28--21>' 
-Tonawamla  (X.  Y.».  extension  work. 

303',  314"^ 
Trade  education  ol'  employees,  424"- 

25' 
Tresslar.  A.   \V..  (luot.ed,  424' 
Troy    (X.    Y.I,    sec  Young    womeifs 

associaticm 
Tulane   tuiiversiiy,   exiciision    work. 

32S' 
Tweiitieili  crnlury  «iiib.  I'.osloii.  i-x- 

leiisioii    work.  2S.S'  ".U' 

Union  .ollege.  cMciisiou  work. 
:\n-s  ::'.  ::i  i 

lulled  corres|ioiidellci'  sciionls  com- 
l.:iiiy.  New  York.  I!  I'  15'.  IK?'. 
117'.    US'.    I  •-'<•.    I -J  I 
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United  States  naval  academy  pre- 
paratory school,  summer  school, 
362•'-69^  387= 

Uuiversitjf  extension,  failure  of,  by 
H.  R.  Palmer,  486^-89^;  in  Eng- 
land, by  Richard  J  ebb,  4l>l)^-91-; 
purposes  and  results,  by  John 
Nolen,  479'-8G*;  ten  years  of,  by 
D.  P.  Powell,  402^-79" 

University  extension  collegi'  corre- 
spondence school,  Detroit,  414'- 
15',  4:1T,  418',  419^  421' 

University  extension  law  school, 
Chicago,  correspondence  school, 
4j4o_i56^  4173 

University  extension  society.  Eliza- 
beth   N.    J.,    288*-91S    294',    29.")% 

296^  297^  32c* 

University  of  Berlin,  extension 
work,  288'-91",  294%  340' 

University  of  Chicago,  correspond- 
ence school,  414''-15",  417\  418*, 
419°,  42CP,  421';  extension  work, 
288"-91%  292%  294%  295^  296^  298', 
329^-30^,  472'-73',  475'-76^  sum- 
mer school,  362^-09',  3S7^  407^ 
410- 

Uuiversity  of  Denver,  correspond- 
ence school,  427';  extension  woriv, 
288''-91'',  332' 

University  of  Edinburgh,  extension 
Avork,  337'* 

University  of  Oviedo,  extension 
work.  2S8M>1^  294',  29(1%  297', 
342^-44' 

University  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  extension  work,  339--40' 

University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  extension  work,  288'-91% 
292^  293^  294^  296',  297',  470' 

University  of  Vienna,  extension 
work,  288'-91%  293%  294%  295"-96% 
297%  340*-42' 

University,  see  also  state  nnii-crsitirs 
under  names  of  states 

Utica  (N.Y.),  extension  work.  303'^- 

Victoria  university  extension  com- 
mittee, Manchester  Eng.,  2S8'-9r. 
298%  294%  297%  337* 


Vienna,  see  University  of  Vienna 
Virgil  piano  school,  Albany  N.  Y., 

summor  session,  354'''-64'' 
V'irginia,  suimmer  schools,  362'-69' 
Virginia  summer  school  of  methods, 
362'-G9%   387-;   of   physical   train- 
ing, ■302^-69= 
Virginia   university,    summer    class 
in    chemistry,    362'"'^9'^;    summer 
school  of  law,  410' 
Viroqua  (Wis.)  Chautaiiqua  assem- 
bly, summer  school,  392' 

Wahpeton  (N.  D.),  sec  State  teach- 
ers' training  school 

Wait,  A.  L.,  423" 

Wales,  summer  schools,  378^-85' 

Washington  (D.  C),  see  Civic  cen- 
ter; Columbian  correspondence 
college;  Columbian  university; 
Society  for  home  study  of  holy 
scriptures 

Weatherly,  ,  on  Indiana  exten- 
sion work,  329" 

West  Virginia  university,  corre- 
spondence school,  414^-15%  410**; 
extension  work,  328'' 

Western  normal  college,  Shenan- 
doah la.,  summer  school,  370''-77", 
386=' 

Western  Reserve  university,  ■'xteu- 
sion  work,  o29''';  summer  school, 
391- 

Wheaton  college,  summer  school, 
362''-^69'' 

Whitney,  J.  E.,  on  People's  univer- 
sity extension  society,  309' 

Willamette  valley  Chautauqua,  Ore- 
gon City,  summer  school,  570''- 
77^ 

Willard,  Mrs  M.  H..  lecture'%  319' 

Winona  Lake  (Ind.),  see  Indiana 
university  biological  station 

Wisconsin,  extension  work,  288°- 
91%  472^;  summer  schools,  370*- 
77',  392^ 

Wisconsin  university,  correspond- 
ence work,  424';  extension  work, 
288=^-9r,  294%  330%  472';  summer 
school,  370'-77* 
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Wood.  G.  A.,  on  Sydney  university 
extension  work,  339^ 

Woods  Hole  (Mass.),  see  Mjiriuo.  bio- 
log^ical  laboratory 

Wooster  univorsity  summer  school. 
362"-69',  387^ 

Wyoming  university  extension  as- 
sociation, correspondence  school, 
414'-15',  417^;  extension  work. 
288'-91^  292^  294^  295^  33 P 

Yale    university,    extension    work, 

320=.  469" 
Yonkers    (N.    Y.).    extension    work, 

304' 


Yonkers  (N.  Y.l   woman's  institute. 

442- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  extension  courses.  143' 

49' 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretarial  institute  and 

training     school.     Lake     Geneva 

Wis.,     summer     school.     370* -77\ 

388^ 
Young    Woman's    association.    Troj 

N.  Y.,  442* 
Y'.    W.    C.    A.    summer   conference. 

Lake  Geneva  Wis..  370^-77^ 

Zeublin,  Charles,  lecturer,  476' 
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